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PREFACE. 


A, 


>N  attempt  to  give  a  new  tranflation  of  the  Comedies 
of  Terence  will,  I  believe,  fcaree  be  thought  to  demand  aa 
apology.  Bernard  and  Hoole  were  obfolete  even  in  the 
days  of  Echard  ;  Echard  and  his  co-adjutors,  it  is  uni<* 
verfally  agreed,  prefented  as  imperfeft  an  image  of  Te- 
rence, as  Hobbs  of  Homer,  or  Ogilby  of  Virgil ;  and 
thofe,  who  have  fince  employed  themfelves  on  this  author, 
feem  to  have  confined  their  labours  to  the  humble  en* 
deavour  of  affifting  learners  of  Latin  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
the  original  text.  It  is  not,  however,  the  intention  of  this 
Preface  to  recommend  the  prefent  tranflation,  fuch  as  it 
is,  by  depreciating  the  value  of  thofe  that  have  gone  be- 
fore it  •,  and  T  will  fairly  confefs,  that  of  fuch  of  them,  as 
I  thought  it  expedient  to  coniuu,  1 1™V*  «.o.lp  all  the  ufe 
that  the  different  genius  of  our  undertakings  would  ad- 
mit. 

When  the  beauties  of  Sophocles  lay  buried  in  Adams's 
profe,  it  was  no  wonder  that  a  Greek  Profeflbr,  with  a 
laudable  jealoufy  for  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  firft 
writers  in  that  language,  fhould  ftep  forth,  and  endeavour 
to  recommend  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Englifh  Reader  by 
exhibiting  him  in  a  poetical  drefs.  Blank  Verfe  is  now 
confidered  as  the  life  and  foul  of  Tragedy ;  though  perhaps 
too  much  attention  to  the  language,  in  preference  to  the 
fable  and  the  manners,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
the  failure  of  our  modern  Tragedies.     From  almoft  all 
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other  compositions  that  meafure  is  now  excluded;  and 
fmce  the  days  of  Milton,  it  has  been  thought  to  relifh  fo 
much  of  the  fublime,  that  it  has  fcarce  ever  been  fuffered 
to  tread  the  ft  age,  as  an  attendant  on  the  Comick  Mufe. 
Wherefore,  notwithftanding  the  praifes  juftly  due  to  the 
Tranflator  of  Sophocles,  it  may  be  thought  ftrange  to 
make  the  fame  experiment  on  Terence  ;  to  raife  the  voice 
of  Comedy  againft  her  will,  and  to  force  the  author  to 
wear  the  fock  inftead  of  the  bulkin. 

To  thefe,  dud  the  like  objections,  the  reader  might  ex- 
pect an  anfwer  in  the  following  tranflation ;  but  there  I 
will  not  promife  that  he  fhall  find  it.  A  man  of  very 
moderate  talents  may  form  a  plan  above  his  ability  to  exe- 
cute •,  and  his  failure  may  ferve  the  caufe  of  letters  though 
not  very  honourable  to  himfelf.  It  may  not  be  amifs, 
therefore,  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  undertaking,  and 
to  examine  the  propriety  of  an  attempt  to  tranflate  the 
plays  of  a  Roman  Comick  Poet  into  Englifh  Blank  Verfe. 

It  is  well  known  that  Comedy,  as  well  as  Tragedy,  ow- 
ed its  origin  to  a  kind  of  rude  fong  ;*  Tragedy  to  the 
Dithyrambick,  and  Comedy  to  the  Phallica  :  and  as  each 
of  them  began  to  form  themfelves  into  Dramatick  Imita- 
tions,  each  ftudied  to  adopt  *  tpea&re  /lured  to  their  pur- 
poft-  Tragedy,  the  more  lofty,  chofe  the  Tetrameter; 
and  Comedy,  who  aimed  at  familiarity,  the  Iambick.  But 
as  the  ftile  of  Tragedy  improved,  nature  herfelf,  fays  Arif- 
rotle,  directed  the  writers  to  abandon  the  capering  Tetra- 
meter, and  to  embrace  that  meafure  that  was  mod  accom- 
modated to  the  purpofes  of  dialogue  ;  whence  the  Iambick 
became  the  common  meafure  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy. 

f  Hunc  Socci  cepere  pedem^  grandefque  Cothurni, 
jUurnh  ( ptum  fermonibus,  et  popuiUres 
'  Vincenttmjlrepitus,  &  natum  rebus  agendis. 

— —  Iam- 

*  Clftot.    lUpt -srotnr.  Ki<p.    s". 

V  Hor.  de  Arte  Poetica, 
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lambicks — fuited  to  the  ftage, 
In  comick  humour,   or  in  tragick  rage, 
With  fweet  variety  were  found  to  pleafe, 
And  taught  the  dialogue  to  flow  with  eafe  $ 
Their  numerous  cadence  was  for  aftion  fit, 
And  form!d  to  quell  the  clamours  of  the  pit.  Francis. 

Some  of  the  Tragedies  of  Sophocles,  and  more  of  Euri- 
pides have  efcaped  the  wreck  of  Grecian  Literature :  but 
none  of  the  Greek  legitimate  Comedies,  except  thofe  of 
Ariftophanes  be  fuch,  have  come  entire  down  to  our  times. 
Yet  even  from  thofe,  as  well  as  from  the  fragments  of 
Menander,  Philemon,  &c.  it  is  evident  that  meafure  was 
fuppofed  to  be  as  necelTary  to  Comedy  as  TfYagedy. 

*  In  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  matters  of  literature* 
the  ufage  of  Greece  was  religioufly  obferved  at  Rome. 
Plautus,  in  his  richeft  vein  of  humour,  is  numerous  and 
poetical :  and  the  Comedies  of  Terence,  though  we  can- 
not agree  to  read  them  after  Bifhop  Hare,  were  evidently 
not  written  without  regard  to  meafure.  The  Comick 
Poets  indeed  indulged  themfelves  in  many  licences ;  but 
the  particular  character  of  the  meafure  ufed  by  thofe  au- 
thors, as  may  be  gathered  from  Horace,  was  its  familiari- 
ty, and  near  approach  to  common  converfation. 

f  Idcirco  quidam,  Comoedia  necne  poema 
Effet,  qusefivere,  quod  acer  fpiritus  &  vis 
Nee  verbis,  nee  rebus  ineft  :   niji  quod pede  certo 
Differt  fermoni,  fermo  merits. 

A  2  Some 

*  Some  paffages  in  this  preface  are  taken  from  a  fmall 
tracl:,  published  lome  time  ago,  entitled  critical  reflections  on 
the  old  Englim  dramatick  writers,  which  has  fince  been  pre- 
fixed by  the  Bookfeller  to  Coxeter's  edition  of  Maftinger.  In 
that  little  tracl  I  firtf  mentioned  the  idea  of  this  tranflation  j 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeel  then  led  me  to  fay  fomething 
concerning  the  ufe^of  meafure  in  comedy,  I  thought  it  better 
to  introduce  thofe  paffages  into  this  preface,  than  to  repeat 
the  very  fame  thing  in  other  words. 

f  Hor.  Sat.  iv,  lib.  i. 
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Some  doubt,  if  Comedy  be  juftly  thought 
A  real  poem,  fince  it  may  be  wrought 
In  flile  and  fubjeft,  without  fire  or  force  \ 
And,  bate  the  numbers,  is  but  mere  difcourfe. 

Francis. 

Among  the  antients  then  it  is  evident  that  meafure  was 
always  confidered  as  effential  to  Comedy,  nor  has  it  always 
been  thought  improper  even  among  the  Moderns.  Our 
neighbours,  the  French,  feem  to  have  imagined  mere 
profe,  which,  with  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme>  the 
xneaneft  of  us  have  talked  from  our  cradle,  to  be  too  little 
elevated  for  the  language  of  the  theatre.  Even  to  this  day, 
they  write  moft  of  their  plays,  comedies  as  well  as  tra- 
gedies, in  verfe  ;  and  the  excellent  A*vare  of  Moliere  had 
nearly  failed  of  the  applaufe  it  deferved  by  being  written  in 
prpfe.  In  our  «own  nation,  Shakefpeare,  Jonfon,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Mafiinger,  Shirley,  and  all  our  old 
writers  ufed  blank  verfe  in  their  comedy :  of  which  prac- 
tice it  is  too  little  to  fay,  that  it  needs  no  apology.  It  de- 
ferves  the  higheft  commendation,  fince  it  hath  been  the 
means  of  introducing  the  moft  capital  beauties  into  their 
compofitions,  while  the  fame  fpecies  of  excellence  could 
not  poffibly  enter  into  the  comedies  of  a  later  period,  when 
the  Mufe  had  conftrained  herfelf  to  walk  the  ftage  in 
humble  profe, 

I  would  not  however  be  underftood,  by  what  I  have  here 
faid  of  meafure  in  Comedy,  to  object  to  the  ufe  of  prole,  or 
to  infinuate  that  our  modern  pieces,  taken  all  together, 
are  the  worfe  for  beino  written  in  that  ftile.     That  indeed 

o 

is  a  queftion  that  I  am  not  called  upon  to  enter  into  at 
prefent ;  and  it  is  enough  for  me  to  have  fhewn  that  Poeti- 
cal dialogue  was  in  ufe  among  our  old  writers,  and  was  the 
conftant  practice  of  the  Antients.  Menander  and  Apollo- 
dorus  wrote  in  meafure ;  Terence,  who  copied  from  their 
pieces,  wrote  in  meafure  5  and  confequently  they,  who  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  to  render  his  plays  into  a  modern  language,  fliould 
follow  the  fame  method.  If  Terence,  in  the  opinion  of 
Quintilian,  failed  of  transfufing  all  the  elegancies  of  Me- 
nander  into  his  ftile,  by  neglecting  to  adhere  to  Trimeters^ 
how  can  the  tranflator  of  Terence  hope  to  catch  the  fmal- 
left  part  of  his  beauties  by  totally  abandoning  the  road  of 
poetry,  and  deviating  entirely  into  profe  ?  If  it  is  too  true 
of  tranflations  in  general,  according  to  the  fevere  and  witty 
cenfure  of  Don  Quixote  in  his  vifit  to  the  printing-houfe 
at  Barcelona,  that  they  are  like  the  wrong  fide  of  Flemifli 
Tapeftry,  in  which,  though  we  diftinguifh  the  figures^ 
they  are  confufed  and  obfcured  by  ends  and  threads*,  they 
who  render  verfe  by  profe,  may  be  faid  purpofely  to  turn 
the  pieces  of  their  original  the  feamy  fide  without ;  and  to 
avoid  copying  the  plain  face  of  nature,  in  order  to  make 
their  drawings  by  the  Camera  Oblcura,  which  makes  the 
figures  appear  topfy-turvy. 

But  this  matter  is  not  merely  fpeculative.  The  theory 
has  long  ago  been  confirmed  by  practice,  and  the  firfl  tran- 
flators  of  the  antient  comic  writers  naturally  gave  poetical 
verfions  of  their  plays.  We  are  told  by  Mons.  de  Voltaire1 
in  the  fupplement  to  his  general  Hiftory,  #  that  early  in 
the  1 6th  century  the  beft  pieces  of  Plautus  were  tranfkted 
into  Italian  at  Venice  \  "  and  they  tranflated  them,"  con- 
tinues he,  "into  verfe,  as  they  ought  to  be  tranflated^ 
"  iince  it  was  in  verfe  that  they  were  written  by  Plautus." 
In  the  fame  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  Baif,  an 
old  French  Poet,  tranflated  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  into 
French  verfe,  and  Madam  Dacier  herfelf  acknowledges  it 
to  have  been  an  excellent  tranflation.  Menage  alfo  men- 
tions another  old  tranflation  of  all  the  works  of  Terence, 
partly  verfe,  partly  profe  \  and  I  believe  there  is  more  than 

one 
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one  tranflation  of  all  his  plays  into  Italian  verfe.  Great 
part  of  the  Andrian,  and  the  Brothers  have  been  translat- 
ed pretty  clofely  into  French  verfe  by  Baron,  as  well  as  of 
the  Eunuch  by  Fontaine :  and  it  is  no  wonder  than  Ma- 
darn  Dacier,  who  trainlated  Homer  into  profe,  fhould  do 
the  fame  thing  by  Terence.  The  French  Heroick,  if  wc 
may  fcan  it  by  our  Englifh  ears, 

Legitimumque  fonum  digit g  callemus  et  aurey 

is,  like  the  Greek  Tetrameter,  a  kind  of  dancing  meafure, 
ill  fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  dialogue,  noble  or  familiar ; 
and  fo  very  inconvenient  in  poems  of  length,  that  the 
want  of  a  proper  meafure  in  that  language  has  occafioned 
that  ftrange  folecifm  in  letters,  an  Epick  poem  in  profe  : 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  thefe  difficulties,  whoever  will 
compare  Baron,  Fontaine,  and  fome  few  paflages  of  Terence 
tranflated  by  Moliere,  with  any  profe  tranflation,  will  be 
immediately  convinced  of  their  great  fuperiority.  The 
Englifh  blank  verfe  is  happily  conceived  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  that  elegant  and  magnificent  fimplicity,  which  charac  - 
terifes  the  Grecian  Iambick :  and  it .  is  remarked  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  T.  Wartonrthe  learned  and  ingenious  Poetry- 
ProfefTor  of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  that  "  an  Alexan- 
"  drine,  entirely  coniifting  of  Iambick  feet,  anfwers  precife- 
*c  ly  to  a  pure  Tetrametical  Iambick  verfe  of  the  An- 
?  tients."*  The  mere  modern  critic,  whofe  idea  of  blank 
verfe  is  perhaps  attached  to  that  empty  fwell  of  phrafeolo- 
gy,  fo  frequent  in  our  late  tragedies,  may  confider  thefe 
notions  as  void  of  foundation  5  and  will  not  readily  allow 
that  the  fame  meafure  can  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  expref- 
fion  of  comic  humour,  as  to  the   pathos  of  Tragedy :  but 

it 


*  Obfervationi  on    the  Fairy  Queen,  fecond  Edit.  p.  15^ 
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k  is  obferved  by  Gravina,  that  as  an  Hexameter  founds 
very  differently  in  Homer  and  in  Theocritus,  fo  doth  an 
lambick  in  Tragedy  and  Comedyf.  Nobody  will  pretend 
that  there  is  the  leaft  Similarity  between  the  ftile  of  Ho- 
race and  Virgil ;  and  yet  they  both  ufe  the  fame  meafure. 
But  not  to  dwell  on  argument,  and  rather  to  produce  irre- 
fragable proofs  of  the  fact,  let  me  recur  to  the  works  of 
our  old  writers.  Shakefpeare,  Jonfon  and  Fletcher  &c.  lhallbe 
my  vouchers.  Let  the  critic  carefully  read  over  the  works  of 
thofe  authors.  There  he  will  feldom'  or  ever  find  that  tu- 
mour of  blank  verfe,  to  which  he  has  been  fo  much  accuf- 
tomed  on  the  modern  ftage.  He  will  be  furprifed  with  a 
familiar  dignity,  which,  though  it  rifes  fomewhat  above  or- 
dinary con verfation,  it  is  rather  an  improvement  than  per- 
verfion  of  it.  He  will  foon  be  convinced,  that  blank  verfe 
is  by  no  mtans  appropriated  folely  to  the  Bufkin,  but  that 
the  hand  of  a  mafter  may  mould  it  to  whatever  purpofes 
he  pleafes  •,  and  that  in  Comedy,  it  will  not  only  admit  hu- 
mour, but  even  heighten  and  embeilifh  it.  "  The  Britons," 
fays  Mr  Seward  in  his  preface  to  the  laft  edition  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,*  "  not  only  retained  metre  in  their 
"  Comedies,  but-  alfo  all  the  acer  fpiritus>  all  the  ftrength 
"  and  nerves  of  poetry,  which  was  in  a  good  meafure  ow- 
"  ing  to  the  happinefs  of  our  blank  verfe,  which,  at  the 
"  fame  time  that  it  is  capable  of  the  higheft  fublimity,  the 
"  moft  extenfive  and  nobleft  harmony  of  the  Tragick  and 
"  Epick  ;  yet,  when  ufed  familiarly,  is  fo  near  the  fenno 
"  pede/iris>  fo  eafy  and  natural,  as  to  be  well  adapted  even 
"  to  the  drolleft  comick  dialogue. — >J  Every  one  mufl; 
"  know  that  the  genteel  parts  of  Comedy,  defcriptions  of 
u  polite  life,  moral  fentences,  paternal  fondnefs,  filial  du- 
"  ty,  generous  friendfhip,  and  particularly  the  delicacy  and 

u  tender- 


+  Delia  Tr  acedia,  Napoli,  1731.  p.  61. 
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*  tendernefs  of  lovers'  fentiments  are  equally  proper  to 
sc  poetry  in  Comedy  as  in  Tragedy——*  Such  poetic 
€i  excellence,  therefore  will  the  reader  find  in  the  genteel 
"  part  of  our  Author's  Comedies  ;  and  there  is  a  poetic  ftile 
"  often  equally  proper  and  excellent  even  in  the  lowefl 
u  drollery  of  Comedy*" 

Inftances  of  the  truth  and  juftice  of  thefe  obfervations 
might  be  produced  without  number  from  the  authors  above 
mentioned  ;  and  perhaps  the  unnatural  ftifFnefs  of  the  mo- 
dern tragic  ftile  is  in  great  meafure  owing  to  the  almoft 
total  exclufion  of  blank  verfe  from  modern  compofitions, 
tragedy  excepted.  The  common  ufe  of  an  elevated  diction 
in  comedy,  where  the  writer  was  often,  of  neceffity,  put 
epon  expreffing  the  rnoft  ordinary  matters,  and  where  the 
fubject  demanded  him  to  paint  the  moft  familiar  and  ri- 
dicu.ous  emotions  of  the  mind,  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  cauiea  of  that  eafy  vigour  fo  confpicuous  in  the  ftile  of 
our  old  tragedies.  Habituated  to  poetical  dialogue  in  thofe 
ccripolltions,  wherein  they  were  obliged  to  adhere  more 
ftricdy  to  the  Simplicity  of  the  language  of  nature,  the 
poets  learned,  in  thofe  of  a  more  exalted  fpecies,  not  to 
depart  from  it  too  wantonly,  nor  entirely  to  abandon  that 
magnificent  plainnefs,  which  is  the  genuine  drefs  of  true 
oaffion  and  pGetry.  The  Greek  tragedy,  as  has  been  be- 
fore obferved,  quitted  the  Tetrameter  for  the  natural  Iam- 
bick.  Juft  the  contrary  happened  on  our  own  ftage,  when 
Dryden  and  the  cotemporary  poets,  authors  of  thofe  ftrange 
productions  called  heroic  tragedies,  introduced  rhime  in 
the  place  of  blank  verfe,  aflerting  that  the  latter  was  no- 
thing more  than  meafured profe  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  exactly 
agrees  with  Horace's  character  of  the  irregular  Iambick  of 
♦he  roman  comedy. 

niji  quod pede  certo 

us. 

Thefe, 


Diffirt  fermoni,  fermo  tnerus 

p.  43. 
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Thefe,  and  the  like  confiderations,  had  long  appeared 
to  me  as  the  invincible  reafons,  why  all  attempts  to  render 
the  comedies  of  the  antients  into  downright  profe  muft 
prove,  as  they  ever  have  proved,  unfuccefsful ;  and  imagin- 
ing that  we  had  in  our  own  language  the  models  of  a  pro- 
per diction,  I  was  led  to  attempt  a  veriion  of  one  of  Ter- 
rence's  plays  in  familiar  blank  verfe,  fomething  after  the 
manner  of  our  old  writers,  but  by  no  means  profeffing  or 
intending  a  direct,  imitation  of  them.  This  firft  effay,  con- 
fcious  of  its  crudenefs  and  inaccuracy,  but  dubious  whether 
it  was  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  give  it  a  higher  poliih, 
I  communicated  to  a  few  friends,  w-hofe  partiality  to  that 
effort  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  and  I  found  myfelf  feri- 
oufly  engaged,  almoft  before  I  was  aware,  in  a  tranflation 
of  all  our  author's  pieces.  How  I  have  acquitted  myfelf 
of  this  very  hard  talk  muft  now  be  fubmitted  to  the  pub- 
lic :  but  if  I  have  failed  in  the  undertaking,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  fay,  that  my  ill  fuccefs  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
lamenefs  of  the  execution  of  a  plan,  which  may  be  purfued 
more  happily  by  fome  better  writer. 

Thus  much,  however,  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  pre- 
mife,  not  only  by  way  of  reflection  on  our  Englifh  blank 
.  verfe,  but  that  the  reader  might  not  expect  an  attempt  at 
a  different  kind  of  poetry,  than  I  have  endeavoured  to  fet 
before  him  in  the  following  tranflation.  There  are  indeed 
fcenes  of  Terence  that  require  all  the  graces  of  poetry  to 
give  a  tolerable  veriion  of  them  ;  but  it  has  been*  obferved 
to  be  his  peculiar  excellence  that  his  plays  have  fo  admir- 
ably prcferved  the  due  character  of  comedy,  that  they  never 
rife  to  the  fublime  of  tragedy,  nor  fink  into  the  meannefs 
of  farce;  and  Madam  Dacier  has  remarked  with  what  ad- 

B  drefc 

*  Illud  quoque  inter  Terentianas  virtutes   mirabile,  quod 
ejus  fabuloe  eo  i'unt  temperamento,  ut  neque    extumefcant  ad 
liagicam    celfitudinem,  neque   abjiciantur  ad   mimicam 
tatem.     EvantiuS  de  Tragoec/ia  &  Co:?:?:/}?!. 
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drefs  he  has  accommodated  the  fentiments  of  Euripides  to 
the  ufe  of  comedy.  The  fcenes  here  alluded  to  are  too  much 
of  the  fame  colour  with  many  in  our  old  writers  :  where- 
fore I  am  the  more  furprized  that  Mr  Seward,  in  his  pre- 
face above-cited,  while  he  gives  fo  juft  an  account  of  the 
diction  ufed  in  the  old  comedies  of  our  own  theatre,  fhould 
yet  fpeak  fo  unadvifedly  of  the  ftile  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man drama,  as  to  fay,  that  *  "  even  the  fublimeft  fenti- 
cc  ments  of  Terence,  when  his  comedy  raifes  its  voice  to 
u  the  greateft  dignity,  are  (till  not  cloathed  in  poetic  dic- 
u  tion." — "  And  again,  that  the  Greeks  appropriated  the 
€(  fpirit  and  nerves  of  poetry  to  tragedy  only,  and  though 
€C  they  did  not  wholly  deprive  comedy  of  metre,  they  left 
€(  it  not  the  fhadow  of  poetic  diction."  That  learned  and 
elegant  critic,  Mr  Jofeph  Warton,  who  was  the  firll  that 
gave  in  Englifh  any  of  the  fragments  of  Menander,  when 
he  apologizes  for  the  translation,  f  "  remembering  always 
u  how  much  his  elegance  is  injured  by  a  plain  profaic  tranf- 
u  lation,"  was,  it  is  evident,  of  a  very  different  opinion  : 
and  Gravina  %  mentions  it  as  a  wonderful  quality  of  the 
meafure  in  the  antient  tragedy  and  comedy,  that  while  it 
pofleffes  all  the  dignity  of  verfe,  it  has  all  the  eafe  and  fa- 
miliarity of  profe. 

But  not  only  the  opinion  of  many  ingenious  men  among 
the  moderns,  as  well  as  the  living  teftimony  of  the  plays 
themfelves,  but  alfo  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  antient 
critics  abfolutely  contradicts  the  afiertion  of  Mr  Seward. 
We  are  told  by  Quintilian,  that  Menander,  §  though  he 
cultivated  a  different  province  of  the  drama,  was  a  great 
admirer  and  imitator  of  Euripides,  which  accounts  for  the 
fentiments  of  that   tragic  poet  ftill  to  be  met   with   in  the 

comedies 


•  Pa#.  37  and  38.  f  Adventurer,  No.   105. 

X  Delia  Tragedra,  p.  59. 

§    Inft.  Orator,  Lib.   x.  cap.    1. 
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comedies  of  Terence.  The  fame  critic  alfo  fpeaks  of  the 
force  and  grandeur,  as  well  as  elegance,*  of  the  ftile  in  the 
old  comedy  \  and  Horace  even  in  the  paflage,  where  he 
doubts  whether  a  comedy  is  to  be  efteemed  a  poem,  on  ac- 
count of  the  familiarity  of  the  ftile,  immediately  fubjoins, 
At  pater  ardens  favit>  Zsfc.  And  in  another  place  he  has 
diredlly  delivered  his  opinion,  how  far  the  tragic  and 
comic  mule  may  reciprocally  affume  each  other's  tone. 

Verfibus  exponi  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult  j 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  focco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  ccena  Thyeftae. 
Singula  quaeq  j  locum  teneant  fortita  decenter. 
Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  Comccdia  toliit, 
Iratufq  ;  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore  } 
Et  tragicus  plerumq  j  dolet  fermone  pedeftri.f 

To  thefe  lines  I  fhall  fubjoin  Oldham's  unpolifhed  imi- 
tation, becaufe  it  brings  them  home  to  our  own  ftage  \ 
and  I  would  recommend  it  to  the  reader,  who  is  curious  to 
fee  any  thing  further  on  this  fubject,  to  perufe  Dacier's 
notes  on  this  paflage  in  the  original. 

B  2  Volpone 

*  Antiqua  Comoedia  cum  (inceram  illam  fermonis  Attici 
gratiam  prope  ibla  retinet,  turn  facundifTimse  libertatis,  etfi 
eft  infeclandis  vitiis  praecipua,  plurimum  tamen  virium  etiam 
in  caeteris  partibus  habet.  Nam  &  grandis,  &  elegans,  & 
venufta,  &  nefcio  an  ulla,  poft  Homerum  tamen,  quem,  ut 
Achillem,  Temper  excipi  par  eft,  aut  fimilior  fit  oratoribus, 
aut  ad  oratores  faciendos  aptior. 

Quinftilian.  Inft.   Orator. 

Lib.  x.  cap.  I. 
Sua    cuique    propofita  lex,  fuus   cuique    decor    eft.     Nee 
comoedia  in  cothurnos  affurgit,  nee  contra   tragadia  focco  in- 
greditur.     Habet  tamen  Qmnu  eloquentia  aliquid  commune. 

i   tt         a        t>  Ibid.  cap.  2, 

f  Hor.  Art,  Poet.  * 
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Volponc  and  Morofe  will  not  admit 
Of  Catiline's  high  ftrains,   nor  is  it  fiL 
To  make  Sejanus  on  the  ftage  appear 
In  the  low  drefs  which  comick  perfons  wear, 
Whate'er  the  fubjeft  be  on  which  you  write, 
Give  each  thing  its  due  place  and  time  arighi 
\ret  comedy  fometimes  may  raife  her  (Hie, 
And  angry  Chremes  is  allow'd  to  fwell  ; 
And  tragedy  alike  has  fometimes  leave 
To  throw  ofFmajcfty  when  'tis  to  grieve. 


Oldham. 


I  fliall  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay,  on  the  propriety  of 
tranflating  the  Roman  comic  poets  into  Englilh  blank 
verfe,  by  obferving  to  wThat  advantage  many  of  the  fenti- 
ments  of  Terence  and  Plautus  have  already  appeared 
in  that  drefs  in  the  plays  of  our  old  writers.  Jon- 
fon,  according  to  the  juft  and  elegant  cbfervation  of  Dry- 
den,  may  often  be  tracked  in  their  fnow  ;  and  in  the  notes 
to  this  tranflation  the  reader  will  meet  with  many  paffages 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  our  Author  from  Shakefpeare.  A  moft 
learned  and  acute  critick  has  obferved,  *  that  "  we  feklom 
c<  are  able  to  faften  an  imitation,  with  certainty,  on  fuch 
Ci  a  writer  as  Shakefpeare  *,"  becaufe  "  he  takes  nothing 
<c  but  the  fentiment ;  the  expreffion  comes  of  itfelf,  and  is 
<c  purely  Englifh-k"  I  have  therefore  given  the  pafTages  in 
quefrion  merely  as  refemblances^  leaving  the  reader  to  make 
his  own  comment  on  them;  and  mall  here  add  one  more, 
wliich  was  omitted  in  its  proper  place.  In  this  paflage,  as 
in  moft  others,  Shakefpeare  has  the  advantage. 

"Facile  omnes,  cum  valemus,  re&a  confilia  cegrotis  damas. 
Tu  fi  hie  lis,  aliter  cenfeas. 

How  readily  do  men  at  eafe  prefcribe 

To 

IIurd  on  the  Marks  of  Imitation >  p,  19 
75i 
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To  tliofe  ivho're  Tick  at  heart  !   Diflrefl  like  me, 
You  wou'd  not  talk  thus. 

Andiuan,  Act  2.  Scene  J. 


-Men 


Can  counfel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themfelves  not  feel  >  but  tailing  it, 
Their  counfel  turns  to  paflion. 

And  again  in  the  fame  fpeech, 

No,  no  ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  fpeak  patience 
To  thofe,  that  wring  under  the  load  of  forrow  m7 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  fufficiency, 
To  be  fo  moral,   when  he  ihall  endure 
The  like  himfelf. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Befides  the  refemblance  of  particular  paiTages  fcattered 
up  and  down  in  different  plays,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
whole  Comedy  of  Errors  is  in  great  meafure  founded  on  the 
Mensechmi  of  Plautus  *,  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
feen  it  obferved  that  the  difguife  of  the  Pedant  in  the  Tam- 
ing of  the  Shrew,  his  afTuming  the  name  and  character  of 
Vincentio,  together  with  his  encountering  the  real  Vincentio, 
feem  to  be  evidently  taken  from  the  difguife  of  the  Syco- 
phanta  in  the  Trinummus  of  the  fame  author  :  and  there 
is  a  quotation  from  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  alfo,  fo  fami- 
liarly introduced  into  the  dialogue  of  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  that  I  think  it  puts  the  queftion  of  Shakefpeare's 
having  read  the  Roman  comic  poets  in  the  original  lan- 
guage out  of  all  doubt. 

Tranlo.  Mafter,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  new  ; 
Affection  \s  not  rnteel  from  the  heart. 
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If  love  hath  touched  you,  nought  remains  but  fo, 
*  Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minims. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act.  I. 

I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  in  this  place,  accor- 
ding to  the  cuflom  of  moft  editors  and  tranflators,  to  write 
2  panegyric  on  my  Author  ;  much  lefs  fhall  I  attempt  to 
draw  a  comparifon  in  his  favour  between  him  and  Plautus ; 
though  I  cannot  help  obferving  that  the  common-place  of 
modern  criticifm  on  thefe  writers  is,  in  general,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Antients.  We  now  extol  Plautus 
for  his  humour,  and  Terence  for  his  ftile  \  and  on  this 
foundation  is  raifed  the  comparifon  between  them,  fo  in- 
jurious to  our  author,  in  the  6th  book  of  the  Poetics  of 
Scaliger.  Varro,  on  the  contrary,  gives  the  preference  to 
the  ftile  of  Plautus,  which  he  confiders  as  the  language  of 
the  Mufes  themfelves  ;  and  affigns  the  juft  delineation  of 
characters  as  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Terence ;  who,  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus,  was  equally  admired  for  the  artful 
contexture  and  judicious  conduct  of  his  plots.  Caefar,  and 
Tully,  and  Ouintilian  have  indeed  fpoken  with  juftice  of 
the  elegance  and  purity  of  his  ftile  ;  but  the  excellencies 
of  the  fable  and  the  manners  are  prior  to  thofe  of  the  dic- 
tion ;  and  as  they  are  the  chief  beauties  of  comedy*  fo  are 
they  the  diftinguifhing  characteriftic  of  Terence. 

In  my  opinion,  the  jufteft  objection  ever  made  to  his 

plays 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  feems  to  be  a  quotation  from 
memory,  or  that  the  phrafe  is  purpofely  altered  by  S.haXe- 
fpeare,  in  order  to  bring  the  fenfe  within  the  compafs  of  one 
line  j  for  the  pafTage  here  does  not  run  exaclly  in  the  ttoids 
of  Terence,  which  are  thefe.  Quid  agas  ?  nifi  ut  te  rcdimas 
eaptum,  quam  que  as  minime. 

Eunuch.  Act   i,  Scene  i, 
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plays  is  the  *  fimiiarity  of  the  plots,  which  neceflarily  pro- 
duces a  fimiiarity  of  characters  •,  nor  can  it  be  fufficiently 
lamented  that  a  writer,  who  was  fo  accurate  a  painter  of 
the  manners,  and  fo  judicious  a  conductor  of  the  fable,  as7 
well  as  fo  exquifite  in  his  language,  lhould  not  have  given 
full  fcope  to  his  genius,  and  taken  in  a  greater  variety  of  per- 
fonages,  and  been  more  ftudious  to  diverfify  the  incidents 
of  his  feveral  comedies. 

For  more  particular  obfervations  on  our  Poet,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  notes  on  the  feveral  plays.  As  for  the 
notes  themfelres,  many  of  them,  being  taken  from  the  beft 
critics  and  commentators,  antient  and  modern,  living  and 
dead,  foreign  and  domeftic,  will,  I  know,  be  allowed  to 
have  merit  •,  many  others,  being  entirely  my  own,  are  as 
liable  to  cenfure  as  the  tranflation  itfelf  •,  efpecially  thofe* 
wherein  I  have  ventured  to  oppofe  the  judgments  of  others  ; 
though  I  can  fafely  fay  that  I  have  never  attempted  to  liti- 
gate any  opinion,  merely  from  a  petulant  fpirit  of  contra- 
diction, or  an  ambition  of  novelty.  It  is  the  duty  of  an 
editor  and  tranflator  to  illuftrate  and  explain  the  author, 
to  the  beft  of  his  abilities ;  and  if  he  differs  from  former 
critics,  he  fhould  give  his  reafons  for  his  diiTent,  and  leave 
it  to  the  public  to  decide.  He  too,  it  is  true,  may  be  de- 
ceived in  his  turn ;  for  as  the  critick  is  as  often  wrong  as 
the  author  on  whom  he  comments,  or  if  we  may  take  a 
poet's  word  on  this  occafion, 

Ten  cenfure  wrong  for  one  who  writes  amifs,f 

fo 

*  Hac  fane  parte  [  fcilicet  vi  comica  ]  videtur  fuperior 
Plautus  j  uti  et  varietate  turn  argumentorum,  turn  didlionis. 
Nam  Plautus  femper  ftudet  efle  novus,  fuique  diilimilis ;  feu 
rem  fpedtes,  feu  verba»  In  Terentio  vero  magnoperc  con- 
veniunt  argurrienta  fabularum  :  &  quando  de  eadem  re,  aut 
fimili,  eft  fermo,  plurimum  nee  abfimilis  eft  di£lio. 

Vossius,  In/}.  Pert.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  25,  feci.  5. 
+  Pope's  Effay  on  Crit. 
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lb  is  the  hyperergic  as  fallible  as  the  critic.  But  each 
man's  underftanding,  fuch  as  it  is,  muft  be  his  guide  •,  and 
he,  who  has  not  courage  to  make  a  free  ufe  of  it,  but  ob- 
trudes the  opinions  of  others,  unfitted  and  unexamined,  on 
his  readers,  betrays  more  want  of  refpect  of  their  under- 
standing, than  diffidence  of  his  own. 

It  was  my  firft  intention  to  have  accompanied  this  tran- 
slation with  a  diflertation  on  comedy,  hoping  it  might  have 
appeared  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  work  \  but  on  weigh- 
ing this  matter  ferioufly,  and  turning  it  over  and  over  in 
my  thoughts,  I  found  the  Subject  grow  upon  me  fo  con- 
siderably, as  it  opened  itfelf  to  my  mind,  that  the  pur- 
fuit  of  it  would  have  unavoidably  betrayed  me  into  a  fe- 
cond  volume ,  fo  that  what  I  meant  for  the  advantage  of 
the  reader,  like  the  Bonus  in  a  government-fubicrip- 
tion,  would  in  fact  have  proved  a  heavy  tax.  The  work 
has  already  exceeded  the  limits  which  I  propofed  to  myfelf 
at  firft  Setting  out.  I  did  not,  therefore,  think  it  juftice  to 
the  purchafers  to  fweil  the  price  ftill  more  ;  and  to  have 
given  the  diiTertation,  maimed  or  incomplete,  would  have 
been  injuftice  to  them  as  well  as  to  myfelf \  Whenever 
it  fees  the  light,  it  Shall  be  as  perfect  as  I  am  able  to  make 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  every  thing  relative  to  the  comedies 
of  Terence,  critical  as  well  as  explanatory,  will,  I  hope 
be  found  in  the  notes.  I  have  with  much  induftry  en- 
deavoured to  collect,  from  all  quarters,  fometimes  perhaps 
too  minutely,  whatever  could  contribute  to  throw  any  light 
on  our  Author  y  and  there  is  prefixed  a  translation  of  the 
account  of  his  life  from  Suetonius  :  with  which,  as  well  as 
the  notes  annexed  to  it  from  Madam  Dacier,  together  with  a 
translation  of  all  that  learned  lady's  remarks  on  the  four 
laft  plays,  I  was  Savoured  by  Dr  Ralph  Schombergof  Bath  ; 
nor  can  I  otherwiie  account  for  his  great  kindnefs  in  volun- 
tarily offering  to  take  fo  toilfbme  and  difagreeable  part  of 
:ny  talk  o.?' my  hands,  but  that  he  was  refolvecl  that  there 

Should 
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should  be  none  of  his  family,  to  whom  I  fhould  not  owe 
fome  obligation. 

The  order  in  which  the  fix  comedies  are  placed  in  this 
tranflation,  although  the  fame  that  is  obferved  in  moft  edi- 
tions and  manufcripts,  is  not  according  to  the  real  feries  in 
which  they  were  written  and  exhibited  by  Terence  :  they 
fucceeded  each  other  in  the  original  courfe  of  representa- 
tion at  Rome,  as  follows. 

1 .  The  Andrian, 

2.  The  Step-Mother, 

3.  The  Self-Tormentor, 

4.  The  Eunuch, 

5.  Phormio, 

6.  The  Brothers. 

Madam  Dacier  endeavouring  to  affign  the  motives  that 
induced  the  moft  antient  editors  and  tranfcribers  to  that  ar- 
rangement of  the  plays  in  which  we  now  fee  them,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  true  chronological  order  imagines  it  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  judgment  of 
Volcatius  Sedigitus  •,  who,  fhe  fuppofes,  had  ranked  every 
dramatic  piece,  as  well  as  every  author,  according  to  his 
opinion  of  their  merit ;  and  who  placed  the  Step-Mother 
the  laft  of  our  author's  fix  plays. 

Sumetur  Hecyra  fexta  ex  his  fabula. 

The  Step-Mother, 
The  laft  and  leaft  in  merit  of  the  fix. 

Agreeably  to  this  notion,  fhe  places  the  Step-Mother  the 
laft  in  her  collection,  which  has  induced  her  followers  to 
do  the  fame  thing:  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  moft  copies, 
the  Step-Mother  ftands  the  fifth,  fo  that  in  all  probability, 
as  little  refpeft  was  paid  to  the  judgment  of  Volcatius  con- 

C  ternine 
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cerning  the  respective  merit  of  our  author's  fevcral  pieces,, 
if  indeed  he  decided  on  them  all,  as  to  his  injudicious  de~ 
ciflon  of  the  rank  due  to  him  among  the  comic  poets. 

Trie  old  compilers  had,  I  doubt  not,  a  reafon  for  the  or- 
der in  whkh  they  placed  thefe  comedies  :  it  is  impoffible 
to  {peak  with  any  confidence  on  lb  dark  a  point  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  ;  but  after  a  longer  inveftigation  of  this  matter 
than  perhaps  fuch  a  trifle  required,  it  appeared  to  me  the 
moil:  plaufible,  as  well  as  moil  flmple  manner  of  accounting 
for  itj  to  fuppofe  that,  in  regard  to  the  original  authors 
from  which  the  comedies  were  taken,  the  principal  inten- 
tion of  the  firft  compilers  was  merely  to  keep  together  all 
the  pieces  imitated  from  the  fame  Greek  poet,  Accord- 
ingly, the  four  firft  plays,  the  Andrian,  Eunuch,  Self-Tor- 
.  mentor,  and  Brothers,  are  from  Menander ;  and  the  two 
iaft,  the  Step-Mother  and  Phormio  from  Apollodorus  :  al- 
lowing for  this  variation,  they  are  ranged,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  according  to  the  true  order  in  which  they  appeared  ;  for 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Eunuch  is  placed  the  fecond, 
that  the  Self-Tormentor  might  not  be  forced  out  of  its. 
right  place  ;  fince  in  the  prefent  arrangement  the  Self-Tor- 
mentor and  the  Andrian,  ftill  precifely  occupy  their  origi- 
nal rank.  This  however  is  fubmitted  merely  as  conjecture  ; 
but  it  is  remarkable,  that  however  books,  differ  in  other 
refpects,  they  all  concur  in  giving  the  firft  place  to  the  An- 
drian ;  though  it  would   be  difficult   for  the  niceft  critic  to 

\  the  reafons  why  it  ought,  in  point  of  merit,  to  take 
the  lead  of  the  Eunuch,  or  why  either  of  the  two  mould 
precede  the  Self-Tormentor.  It  ihould  feem  therefore, 
that  the  chronological  order  was  attended  to  by  the  old 
tranferibers,  as  far  as  it  could  be  reconciled  to  the  plan  on 
which  they  proceeded. 

Before  I  conclude  this  preface,  it  is  necefTary  to  fpeak  of 

or   three    circumftances    peculiar  to   thefe   comedies. 

then,  the  EnglWh  reader  is  defired   to   obferve,  that 

the 
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tne  manners,  prevailing  in  them  all,  are  wholly  Grecian 
The  feene  is  always  laid  in  or  near  Athens,  the  actors 
were  drcffed  in  Grecian  habits,  iuitable  to  their  refpective 
characters  ;  and  the  cufloms,  coins,  Sec.  occaiionally  men- 
tioned, fuch  as  were  ufed  in  Greece»  Terence,  who  imi- 
tated, rather  than  #  tranilated  Menander,  chofe  however 
•to  preferve  the  fcenery  and  manners  of  his  original.  The 
direct  tranilator  of  Terence  therefore  has  certainly  no  riqht 
to  modernize  his  comedies,  and  inftead  of  Grecian  man- 
ners to  fubftitute  the  French,  Englifti>  or  Italian.  Yet  this 
hath  been  the  method  purfued  by  moil  profeiied  tranfla- 
tors,  though  neceiTarily  productive  of  two  great  inconvenien- 
cies  :  for  firft,  it  deprives  the  modern  reader  of  the  plea- 
sure of  directly  comparing  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  a- 
nother  age  and  country  with  thofe  of  his  own,  and  fecond- 
ly,  the  ground  of  the  play,  the  fable,  characters,  fentiments, 
and  language,  ftill  retaining  the  antient  caft,  the  refult  of 
this  modernizing  fpirit  is  a  fantaftical  medley,  which  repre- 
sents the  manners  of  no  age  or  country  at  afl. 

Notwithftanding  the  acknowledged  chaftity  of  Terence, 
there  are  many  things  in  thefe  plays  irreconcilable  to  mo- 
dern notions  of  delicacy  ;  and  there  is,  even  in  his  dialogue, 
fo  juftly  efteemed  for  its  urbanity,  many  violations  of  the 
modern  rules  of  politenefs.  "  The  influence  of  modern 
C2 


*  The  ingenious  author  of  a  commentary  and  notes  on 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry  aflerts,  p.  193.  that  "  fome  of  Te- 
rence's plays  are  direct  tranflations  from  Menander."  This 
could  proceed  from  nothing  but  mere  inadvertence,  fince  the 
flighted  reflection  rauft  have  convinced  him,  that  the  pro- 
logues of  Terence  point  out  fome  capital  variations  from  the 
Greek,  and  the  learned  Critic  himfelf  has  on  other  occafions 
taken  notice  of  thofe  variations.  The  old  commentators  have 
taken  notice  of  many  others,  as  will  appear  in  the  notes  to 
tfyis  translation. 
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"  manners,  fays  an  excellent  writer,  reaches  even  to  names 
"  and  the  ordinary  forms  of  addrefs.  In  the  Greek  and 
"  Roman  dialogues,  it  was  permitted  to  accoft  the  greateft 
"  perfons  by  their  obvious  and  familiar  appellations.  Al- 
<(  cibiades  had  no  more  addition  than  Socrates  :  and  Bru- 
"  tus  and  Csefar  loft  nothing  of  their  dignity  from  being 
€i  applied  to  in  thofe  direct  terms.  The  moderns,  on  the 
"  contrary,  have  their  guards  and  fences  about  them  \  and 
u  we  hold  it  an  incivility  to  approach  them  without  lome 
"  decent  periphrasis,  or  ceremonial  title."  #  Many  inftan- 
ces  of  this  antient  familiarity  will  occur  in  thefe  comedies  ; 
and  though  I  have  fometimes  rendered  the  here  or  her  a  of 
the  original  by  the  terms  of  Sir  or  Madam,  yet  the  reader 
will  commonly  find  the  meaneft  flave  accofting  his  mafter 
or  miftrefs  by  their  plain  names  without  any  more  refpect- 
ful  addition. 

The  feveral  allufions  to  antient  cuftoms  are  explained, 
as  occafion  requires  ;  and  the  value  of  the  coins  is  taken 
notice  of  the  two  or  three  fir  ft  times  that  each  fpecies  is 
mentioned  :  but  as  there  is  not  one  of  the  plays,  wherein 
moft  of  them  do  not  very  frequently  occur,  I  have  thought 
proper  to  infert  in  this  place  Cooke's  Table  of  Attic  money, 
to  be  referred  to  at  pleafure. 

A  Table 

*  Preface  to  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  by  the  Rev, 
Mr  Hurd. 


/ 
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A  Table  oj  Sums  in  Attick  Money,  nvith  their  Proportion  to 
Englifh  Money. 

OBOLI.                    I.  s.  d.  q. 

1  -             .             -            -            -        OO  OO  OI  I    £ 

2  -              «-                                              OO  OO  02  2    -f 

3 00  00  03  3  £ 

4           -         -         -         -         -     00  00  05  o.-f. 

r             -              -                   -                              OO  OO  06  I    ^ 

6     equal  to  a  Drachma          -        00  00  07  3 
DRACHMAE. 

1    -            -     00  00  07  3 

IO     -       -       -          OC  06  05  2 

100  equal  to  a  Mina      -     03  04  07  o 
MINAE. 
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Terence  mentions  the  half  Mina  in  his    Adelphi,  which 
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On  the  whole  it  will  appear,  that  it  has  been  my  chief 
ftudy  to  exhibit  Terence  as  nearly  as  poffible  in  the  fame 
drefs  in  which  he  appeared  at  Rome ;  hoping  that  the 
learned  reader  may  recognize  his  old  acquaintance,  and 
that  I  may  be  able  to  introduce  to  the  unlearned,  one  fo 
well  worth  his  knowledge,  I  have  tried,  however  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  attempt  may  have  baffled  my  endeavou/s,  to 
catch  the  manner^  as  well  as  features  of  my  original. 
Some  perhaps  may  think  that,  having  once  abandoned 
prole,  I  might  have  given  ftiil  freer  fcope  to  my  imagina- 
nation,  and  have  introduced  more  ftrokes  of  poetry  :  but 
fucli  critics  muft  have  very  little  coniidered  the  concife 
purity  of  Terence,  the  difficulty  of  preferving  that  pre- 
prietas  verbcrum  for  which  he  is  fo  remarkable,  the  name- 
lefs  force  even  of  adverbs  and  particles  in  his  ftile,  and 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  attempt  any  additions  or 
flourifhes  on  his  dialogue.  I  mean  a  direct  tranflation,  not 
a  loofe  imitation  \  and  perhaps  this  verfion  will  be  found 
In  moft  inftances  to  be  more  literal  than  the  profe  tranf- 
lations.  The  peculiar  felicity  of  the  mode  I  had  embraced 
often  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  following  the  Author, 
without  ftiffnefs,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  words  and 
Sentences,  and  even  of  indulging  myfelf,  without  affectation* 
in  the  ellipfes,  fo  frequent  in  his  ftile.  In  a  word,  if  this 
verfion  fhall  be  allowed  to  have  any  merit,  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  ftrict  adherence  to  the  original. 

The  other  circumftances  neceflary  to  be  mentioned,  for 
the  better  illustration  of  thefe  comedies,  are  chiefly  relative 
to  the  rcprefentation.  "  Some  (fays  Echard)  object,  that 
"  in  the  beginning  of  many  fcenes,  two  actors  enter  the 
"  ftage,  and  talk  to  themfclves  a  considerable  time  before 
u  they  fee  or  know  one  another  ^  which,  fay  they,  is  neither 
€i  probable  nor  natural. — They,  that  object  this,  do  not 
<c  confider  the  difference  betwixt  our  fmall  fcanty  ftage  and 
€i  the  large  magnificent  Roman  theatres  :  their  fbge  was 

"  fixty 
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iQ  fixty  yards  wide  in  front ;  their  fcenes  fo  .many  ftreets 
"  meeting  together,  with  by-lanes,  rows,  and  alleys,  fo 
w  that  two  actors  coming  down  two  diftinct  ftreets  or  lanesy 
$t  could  not  he  feen  by  each  other,  though  the  fpectators 
"  might  fee  both  ;  and  fometimes  if  they  did  fee  each  o- 
"  ther,  they  could  not  well  diftinguifh  faces  at  lixty  yards 
"  diftance.  Befides,  on  feveral  accounts,  it  might  well  be 
u  fuppofed,  when  an  actor  enters  the  ftage,  out  of  fomc 
"  houfe,  he  might  take  a  turn  or  two  under  the  porticoes* 
"  ufual  at  that  time,  about  his  door,  and  not  obferve  a- 
"  nother  actor  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ftage."  * 

To  make  the  action,  and  buiinefs  of  the  play  ftill  clearer, 
as  well  as  to  prefent  the  reader  with  fome  image  of  its  ef- 
fect in  the  representation,  I  have  all  along  fubjoined,  ac- 
cording  to  the^ modern  manner,  marginal  notes  of  direction, 
For  this  practice  I  have,  in  the  proper  place,  given  the  rea- 
fons  at  large  from  an  ingenious  French  writer.  It  may  be 
faid  indeed  that  a  dramatick  author  fhould  fo  frame  his 
dialogue,  as  to  make  it  evident  by  whom  every  part  of  it 
is  fpoken,  to  wrhom  each  fpeech  is  addrefTed,  and  the  pro- 
bable tone,  gefture,  and  action  afTumed  by  the  fpeaker. 
Allowing  this  to  be  ftrictly  true,  and  always  practicable* 
which  is  however  a  very  doubtful  point,  I  have  annext  no 
directions  of  that  fort,  which  may  not  be  collected  by  an 
attentive  reader  from  the  text  itfelf  *,  and  they  who  object 
to  the  ufe  of  thefe  little  curfory  elucidations  of  the  written 
or  printed  drama,  might  as  well  cenfure  the  prefixing  the 
names  of  the  particular  character  to  the  feveral  fpeeches. 
Thefe  familiar  directions,  as  they  are  the  fhorteft,  fo  are 
they  the  cleareft  interpreters  of  the  conduct  of  the  fcene  \, 
and  the  want  of  them  in  the  original  text  has  on  many  oc- 
casions put  the  commentators  to  the  expence  of  a  very  long 
note  to  explain,  what  the  reader  is  thus  made  acquainted 
with,  often  by  a  finglc  word. 

As 

*  Preface  to  Terence^  p.  jo, 
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As  to  the  habits  of  the  actors,  it  is  plain  from  Donatus, 
as  well  as  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  that  they  were  in  general 
fuited  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times  and  country, 
to  the  fex,  age,  and  condition  of  the  ieveral  characters. 
Some  particulars,  however,  in  their  drefs  very  efientially 
diitinginih  the  antient  players  from  thofe  on  any  modern 
ftage,  viz.  the  Bufkin,  the  Sock,  and  the  Maik.  The 
Bufkin  was  a  kind  of  high-heeted  boot,  worn  only  by  the 
tragedians  •,  as  the  %Sock  was  a  fort  of  iandal  peculiar  to  the 
actors  in  comedy.  It  is  plain,  as  Madam  Dacier  obferves, 
that  it  was  not  like  the  modern  Maik,  which  covers  only 
the  face,  but  enclofed  the  whole  head,  and  had  falfe  hair 
faftened  to  it,  agreeable  to  the  viibge  and  compiection  of 
the  fore  part.  The  Maik  was  called  perfona^  from  ptrfonare, 
to  found  through,  being  fo  formed  as  to  enlarge  the  voice, 
and    :  it  to  a  greater  diftance  ;  a  contrivance,  which 

the  vaft  extent  of  the  antient  theatres  rendered  extremely 
necefiary.  For  the  fame  reafons  the  features  pourtrayed 
on  the  vifor  were  fo  much  aggravated  beyond  the  propor- 
tion of  thofe  drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature.  It  muft  be 
confeficd,  that  in  thefe  inftances  the  modems  have  infinite- 
ly the  advantage  ;  and  that  by  contracting  the  dimensions 
of  their  theatres,  although  they  have  a  good  deal  abated 
then  enee  of  t]  they  have   been  able  to 

apprc  •:  arer  t  o  the  truth  and   fimplicity  of  thea- 

trical reprefenta: 

Th'  .vas  indeed,  as  a  fpectacle,  extremely 

different  from  the  modem :  and,  on  the  ftage,  nearer  ap- 
proaching to  the  genius  of  our  opera,  than  tragedy  or 
comedy  ;  which  circumftance,  if  duly  confidered,  might 
J  of  idle  difputation  concerning  the 
propriety    of  as.     The  antient    plays,  it  is  certain, 

were  ad   with    muiic  *,     Arhtotle    mentions 

mafic  ;    o:  the  fix  parts   of  tragedy,  and  we   know 

from  I  e  alterations    in  the  muiic, 

and 
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and  decorations,  kept  pace  with  each  other,  and  that  in 
procefs  of  time,  as  the  Roman  theatres  wefie  enlarged,  their 
muiic  alfo  became  more  rich  and  full. 

Tibia  non,  ut  nunc,   orichalco  vincta,  tubaeque 
j^Emula  \  fed  tenuis,  fimplexq  }  foraraine  puuco 
Adfpirare  &  adeiTe  choris  erat  utilis,  atque 
Nondum  fpiffa  nimis  complere  fedilia  flatu  : 
Quo  fane  populus  numberabilis,  utpote  parvus, 
Et  frugi  caltufq  5    verecundufq  j   coibat. 
Poftquam  ccepit  agros  extendere  victor,  &  urbem 
Latior  ample£ti  murus,   vinoq  *,   diumo 
Placari  Genius  feftis  impune  diebus, 
Acceflit  numerifq  ;   modifq  ;   llcentia  major, 
Indoclius  quid  enim  faperet,  liberq  3   laboruro, 
Rutficus  urbano  confufus,  turpis  honeilo  ? 
Sir  prifcae  moturaq  \   &  luxuriem  addidit  artj 
Tibicen,  traxitq  ;   vagus  per  pulpita  veftem  : 
Sic  etiam  Fidibus  vocts  crevere  feveris, 
Et  tulit  eloquium  infolitum  facundia  praeceps  : 
Utiliumq  ;  fagax  rerum,  ac  divina  futuri 
Sortilegis  non  difcrepuit  fententia  Delphis.* 

Nor  was  the  flute  at  firft  with  rllver  bound, 

Nor  rivaPd  emulous  the  trumpet's  found  : 

Few  were  its  notes,  its  form  was  (imply  plain  ; 

Yet  not  unufeful  was  its  feeble  {train 

To  aid  the  Chorus,  and  their  fongs  to  raife  : 

Filling  the  little  theatre  with  eale  ; 

To  which  a  thin  and  pious  audience  came, 

Of  frugal  manners,   and  unfullied  fame. 

But  when  victorious  Rome  enlarged  her  ftate, 
And  broader  walls  enclos'd  th'  imperial  feat, 
Soon  as  with  wine,  grown  diiTolutely  gay, 
Without  reftraint  (he  chear'd  the  feilal  day, 
Then  Poefy  in  loofer  numbers  mov'd, 
And  mufic  in  licentious    tones  improv'd  ; 
Such  ever  is  the  taite  when  clown  and  wit, 
Ruftic  and  critic,  fill  the  crouded  pit. 

He  who  before  with  modelt.  art  had  played, 
Now  calPd  in  wanton  movements  to  his  aid, 

D  FilPd 


*  Hor.  Art.  Poet. 
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T'-Vd  with  luxurious  tones  the  pleafing  ftrain, 
And  d  ew  along  the  ftage  a  length  of  train  : 
And  thus  the  Lyre,  once  awfully   fevere, 
Increased  the  firings,  and  fweeter  charm'd  the  ear  , 
Thus  Poetry  precipitately  flowM, 
And  with  unwonted  elocution  glowM  ; 
Pour'd  forth  prophetic k  truth  in  awful  ftrain, 
Dark  as  the  language  of  the  Delphick  Fane. 

Francis. 

In  the  above  lines  the  two  principal  inftruments  in  ufe 
on  the  theatre  are  mentioned,  viz.  Tibia,  the  flute,  and 
Fides,  the  lyre.  On  fo  obfeure  a  part  of  learning  many 
doubts  mult  neceflarily  have  arifen ;  but  themoft  probable 
opinion  feems  to  be  that  the  flute  was  employed  to  accom- 
pany the  declamation,  or  recitative,  and  the  lyre  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  chorus  \  whence  it  happens  that  in  the  plays  of 
Terence,  as  appears  from  the  titles,  only  the  flutes  were 
ufed  •,  the  chorus,  which  made  a  part  of  the  old  comedy, 
as  well  as  tragedy,  not  being  admitted  into  the  new.  The 
comic  mufic  was  certainly  much  more  familiar  than  the 
tragic  \  and  on  comparing  the  feveral  authorities  on  this 
fubjeel:,  it  feems  probable  that  the  fcenic  modulatictj,  as 
Quintilian  calls  it,  in  comedy,  was  a  kind  of  eafy  chant, 
calculated  to  aflift  the  actors  in  the  declamation,  and  to 
throw  out  the  voice  with  force,  in  order  to  fill  their  ample 
theatres.  Quintilian  exprefsly  tells  us,  that  the  declamation 
of  the  comic  aftors  was  nothing  more  than  adding  a 
certain  theatrical  grace  to  the  manner  of  common  conver- 
fatlon  ;  not  falling  entirely  into  the  eafe  of  ordinary  dif- 
courfe,  which  would  be  inartificial,  nor  departing  fo  far 
from  nature  as  to  lofe  the  excellence  of  imitation.* 

The  Englifh  reader  will  find,  in  the  titles  to  thefe  co- 
medies, fome  expreffions  relative  to  the  mufic,  that    may 

perhaps 

■    \clorcs  Comici  ■■■     nee  ita  prorfus,  ut  nos  vulgo  loqui- 

mur 
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perhaps  appear  to  him  rather  ftrange  and  uncouth  ;  fuch  as 
— flutes  equal  Or  unequal,  right  or  left-handed  ; — but  they 
are  the  only  words  that  could  be  ufed  with  any  propriety 
to  tranfiate  the  original  names  of  the  inftruments  ;  and 
yet  even  thofe  words,  uncouth  as  they  are,  are  not  intelligi- 
ble without  fome  further  explanation;  and,  to  mend  the 
matter,  that  further  explanation  is  fo  difficult  to  be  obtain- 
ed, that  the  learned  Monf.  Le  Fevre  wrote  a  moft  elegant 
copy  of  latin  verfes,  execrating  the  flute,  and  all  the  com- 
mentators on  it. 

The  fhort  account  from  Donatus,  which  I  have  fubjoin- 
ed  to  the  title  to  the  Andrian,  fhews  that  the  right-hand- 
ed flutes  were  the  proper  accompaniments  to  comedies  of  a 
graver  caft,  and  the  left-handed  to  thofe  of  more  pleafantry. 
Montfaucon  *  obferves,  that  the  flute  took  its  original 
name  Tibia,  from  being  anciently  made  of  the  leg  of  fome 
animal,  as  a  horfe,  a  dog,  &c.f  He  feems  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
ceive how  a  double  flute  could  create  an  agreeable  harmo- 
ny, but  believes  it  to  have  been  even  more  common  in  ufe 
than  the  lingle  ;  though  he  fuppofes   that  the  two  flutes 

D  2  were 

mur,  pronuntiant,  quod  effet  fine  arte  :  nee  procul  tamen  a 
natura  recedunt,  quo  vitio  periret  imitatio  :  fed  morem  com- 
munis hujus  fermonis  decore  quodam  fcenico  exornant, 

Quintil.  Injl.  Oral.  lib.  11.  cap.  10. 

*  Montfaucon,  Tome  3me,  part  2de.  p.  342. 
f  This  is  the  ground    of  a  conceit    in  one  of  the  fables  oF 
Phaedrus  on  a  miniirePs  breaking  his  leg. 
Piinceps  Tibicen  notior  paulo  fuit, 
Operam  Bathyllo  folitus  in  fcena  dare. 
Is  forte  ludis   (non  fatis  memini  quibus) 
Dum  pegma  rapitur,  concidit  cafu  gravi 
Nee  opinans,  ttjinijtram  fregit  tibiam  } 
Duas  cum  dextras  maluiflet  perdere. 

Ph^drus.  Lib.  v.  Fab.  7. 

Here  the  whole  joke  confifts  in  Jiniftra  tibia  fignifying  3 
left-handed  flute  and  the  minftrePs  left  leg. 
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were  in  fact  icparatcd,  but  that  the  feveral  pipes  of  each 
joined  in  the.  mouth  of  the  player.  To  this  account  he 
annexes  the  figure  c{  a  Choraules,  or  chief  minftrel,  who 
holds  in  each  hand  a  pipe  without  holes,  much  in  the  fhape 
of  a  modern  poft-horn. 

In  order  to  give  as  plain  an  idea  as  pcffible  of  the  mufic 
vo  the  antient  comedies,  I  have  fubjoined  to  this  Preface  a 
plate  containing  three  mufical  figures  taken  from  an  Italian 
treatife  on  the  theatrical  mafks  and  comic  figures  of  the 
Romans,  by  Francefco  de  Ficoroni.  *  The  figure  at  top  is 
that  of  a  fernale-min-ftrel,  playing  on  two  unequal  flutes  \ 
and  is  copied  from  a  very  antient  bafs-relief  in  marble, 
preferred  among  the  curious  pieces  of  fculpture  in  the  Far- 
nefe  palace  :  the  whole  marble  contains  five  figures,  and 
reprefents  a  fcene  in  the  lait  ace  of  the  Andrian,  where  Si- 
nur  calls  forth  Dromo  to  carry  off  Davus  to  puniihment. 
On  one  fide  Dromo,  with  a  kind  of  knotted  cord  in  his 
hand,  which  is  raifed  in  the  air  and  ieems  threatening  to 
fall  heavy  on  Davus,  is  hurrying  him  away.  On  the  other 
fide  appears  the  enraged  Simo,  with  Chremes  endeavouring 
10  moderate  his  anger  ;  and  in  the  middle  the  minftrel, 
Lng  as  in  the  annexed  plate.  The  drels  of  the  min- 
('although  here  a  female  one)  is  exactly  conformable  to 
the  delhh:t!o:i  of  the  habit  of  the  minilrcl  by  Horace. 
\ 

— Traxi  q  *,  \ agvs  per  pulpita  veftcm. 
Av>d  i-,\v  iIo»t>  il\i  •  kh 

O  O  «^ 

hi   the    original    plate    /he   i^   turned   towards   ihe  two 
is    intoeniima  to  kceo  time   with   Dromo's 

blows 


•   Le  Mafchcrc  Sicetaiche  e  le  Figure    Ccrmicrie   DVAnticM 
V  oTiaiii,  clefcrit'  t  nte  da   Franetico  de  Ficoroni,     In 
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blows,  or,  as  Ficoroni  fuppofes  to  exhilarate  the  fpedtators 
between  the  fever ai  ftrokes.* 

The  female  figure  on  the  right  bearing  two  unequal 
flutes  in  her  hand,  represents,  (as  Ficoroni  fuppefes  f ,  from 
her  flowing  hair  being  collected  in  a  knot  behind,  as  well 
as  from  a  Satyric  Mafk,  which  in  the  original  Qamec, 
whence  the  plate  is  taken,  ftands  by  her  fide)  a  minftrel 
employed  in  the  Satyric  drama,  a  kind  of  ferious  paftoral 
much  in  favour  on  the  Roman  ftage,  and  of  which  Horace 
has  fpoken  very  largely  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  This  figure 
feems  to  confirm  the  conjecture  of  Montfaucon,  that  the 
double  fiiites  were  in  fact  two  tiiftinct  inftruments,  and 
that  the  pipes  of  each  joined  in  the  mouth  of  the  minftrel. 

The  figure  on  the  left,  is  copied  from  a  mutilated 
marble  containing  a  Greek  infcription,  kat.  iipo.  iz.  kaa. 
AUPiAia:^  which  infcription,  as  it  records  no  name,  nor 
bears  anv  other  mark  of  thofe  ufed  on  funeral  occafions, 
%  Ficoroni  fuppofes  to  be  intended  to  record  fome  theatri- 
cal exhibition  on  the  time  there  mentioned,  which  was 
feventern  days  before,  the  Calends  of  April,  being  equal  to 
our  fixteenth  of  March,  and  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Liberalia,  or  games  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  in  Antiem 
Rome. 

I  have  given  thefe  two  laft  figures  to  fliew  the  various 
forms,  as  well  as  improvements  of  the  flute.  Thofe  in  the 
hands  of  the  paftoral  minftrel  have  but  three  ftops ;  but 
that  in  the  right  hand  of  the  mutilated  figure  has  fieven$ 
which  confirms  the  obfcrvation  of  the  learned  Montfaucon 
who  tells  us  that  the  flute  had  at  firft  three  holes,  but  that 
they  were  afterwards  multiplied  to  feven,  and  even  to  ten. 
In  another  part  of  Ficoroni's  §  book  is  a  figure,  which 
feems  to  be  that  of  a  vain-glorious  foldier,  a  very  common 

character 


*   Ficoroni,   p,    27.  f   Ibid.   p.    1x8, 

1   Pag",    j  96. 

3    Pap;.   20, 
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character  in  the  comedies  of  the  antients,  finging  to  a  min- 
ftrel playing  on  double  flutes,  which  by  their  ihape  and 
ilze  feem  to  have  been  thofe  large  trumpet-toned  inftru- 
ments  in  ufe  in  the  days  of  Horace. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  flutes  were  ufed,*  Fi- 
coroni  obfcrves  from  Diomedes  the  Grammarian,  that  by 
jlutes  equal,  or  unequal,  was  meant,  that  in  Soliloquy  the 
minftrel  blew  only  one  pipe,  and  in  dialogue  both.  It 
fhould  feem  alfo  that  the  Soliloquies,  like  the  airs  in  our 
opera,  had  more  laboured  accompaniments  than  the  dia- 
logue, or  common  recitative  -,  for  Donatus  has  informed  us 
that  Diverbia  hi/Jrwies  pronuntiabant :  C  antic  a  vero  tempera- 
bantur  modis  non  a  poet  a,  fed  a  periio  artis  miifiae  faElis.  Ne- 
que  enim  omnia  ijsdem  -modis  in  tino  cantico  agebantur,  fed  fepe 
mutatis.  XJtfigmficant  qui  tres  numeros  in  comoedijs  pcnunt, 
qui  tres  co?itinent  mutatos  modos  cantici  il/ius.  The  import  of 
this  paiiage  is  explained  by  Diomedes,  who  tells  us  that 
Diverbia  fignifies  the  dialogue,  and  Cantica  the  Solilo- 
quiesf .  Of  this  technical  fenfe  of  the  word  Canticum  I  con- 
fefs  I  was  not  at  all  aware,  when  I  wrote  the  notes  to  the 
Brothers  :  nor,  it  is  evident,  was  Madam  Dacier  •,  who  has 
alfo,  in  her  account  of  the  mufk,  in  the  notes  to  the  An- 
drian,  miftaken  the  meaning  of  jlutes  equal  or  unequal,  right 
cr  left-handed,  fuppoflng  them  fynonimous  terms  :  whereas 
it  is  plain  from  Diomedes  that  the  equal  or  unequal  meant 
the  Jingle  or  double  flute,  and  from  Donatus  that  the  right- 
handed  iignified  thofe  ufed  hi  the  more  ferious  comedy,  and 
the  left-handed  thofe  ufed  in  the  more  pleafant. 

It  is  plain  alfo,  from  the  lines  above  cited  from  Horace, 
that  the  minftrel  did  not  content  himfelf  with  playing  on 
the  flutes,  but  accompanied  his  mufick  with  fome  gefture 
fuitable  to  the  action  of  the  fcene. 

prifcae 

*    Pa£.   30. 

f  Diverbia  partes  Comcediarum  funt,  in  quibus  \  lures  jer- 
fonst  vcrf.mtur  -?  Cantica,  in  quibus  una  tantjm. 
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prifcae  motumq  j  &  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
Tibicen. 

— — call'd  in  wanton  movements  to  his  aid. 

"  Of  the  ufe  and  propriety  of  tliefe  geftures,  fays  the 
ingenious  Annotator  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  whom  I  have  of- 
ten cited,  "  it  will  not  be  eafy  for  us,  who  fee  no  fuch. 
"  things  attempted  on  the  modern  ft  age,  to  form  any  yery 
■"  clear  or  exact  notions  *."  Here  therefore  I  fhall  conclude 
this  preface,  and  take  my  leave  of  the  antient  mufic,  re- 
ferring the  curious  reader  to  the  feveral  commentators  on 
Horace  and  Ariftotle,  and  to  thofe  authors  who  have  writ- 
ten exprefsly  on  this  fubjecl ;  which  it  is  needlefs  to  pur- 
fue  any  further  in  this  place,  as  it  is  now  of  no  great  co*i« 
fequence  to  the  reader  of  the  Comedies  of  Terence. 

?  Hurd's  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry ?  p.  15c. 
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TERENCE, 

TRANSLATED    FROM 

S  U  E  TONIUS,     (i) 

X  ublius  Terentius  Afer  was  born  at  Carthage,  and  was 
a  ilave  of  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  Senator  •,  (2)  who, 
perceiving  him  to  have  an  ex.  ent  underfnuidmg  and  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  not  only  beftowed  on  him  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, bun  gave  him  his  freedom  in  the  very  early  part  of 
his  life.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  h,  was  taken, 
prifoner  in  battle  ;  but  Fennel) a  ($)  proves  this  to  bs  im- 
poffible,  fmce  Terence  was  born  after  the  fecond  i^mic 
war.  and  died  before  the  commencement  of  the  third  £4) 
But  even  fui  poling  that  he  had  been  taken  by  the  Numj*. 
dians,  (5)  or  GetalKuis,  he  could  riQt  ^ave  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  Roman  commander,  (6)  fmce  there  was  little 
or  no  communication  between  the  K  oma  is  and  Africans 
till  after  the  entire  deftruction  of  Carth^e. 

Our  poet  was  beloved  and  much  efcjeine^  by  noblemen 
of  the  firftrahk  in  the  Roman  commonwealth  ,  -mi  Hved 
in  a  ftate  ofgre;  -  inthhacy  with  3cip;o  Afi  icvaus.  and  C, 
Lrelius,  (7)  to  whom  the  beau  y  of  his   perfon  alfo  is  fup- 

E  pofed 
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pofed  to  have  recommended  him  :  which  Feneftella  lays  to 
his  charge,  afierting  that  Terence  was  older  than  either  of 
them  (8).  Corn.  Nepos,  on  the  contrary,  writes  that  they 
were  nearly  of  an  age,  and  Porcius  gives  us  room  to  fufpect 
fuch  a  familiarity  between  them  by  the  following  lines. 

Dum  lafciviam  nobilium  &  fucofas  laudes  petit : 

Dum  African!  voci  divince  inhiat  avidis  auribus : 

Dum  ad  Furium  (g)fe  ccenitare,  <b*  Lcelium  pulchrum  put  at : 

Dumfe  amari  ab  hifce  credit  %  crebro  in  Albanum  rapi 

Ob  for  em  cetatisfuce  ;  adfummam  inopiam  redaclus  ejl. 

Itaque  e  confpeBu  omnium  abiit  in  Grcecice  t  err  am  u/timam» 

Mortuus  ejl  in  Stympba/o,  Arcadice  oppido.  ■  ■  ■ 

Seeking  the  pleafures  and  deceitful  praife 
Of  nobles,  while  the  Eard  with  greedy  ears 
Drinks  in  the  voice  divine  of  Africanus, 
Happy  to  fup  with  Furius  and  with  Laelius, 
CarefsM,  and  often,  for  his  bloom  of  youth, 
Whirl'd  to  mount  Alba  -y  amidft  all  thefe  joys, 
He  finds  himfelf  reduc'd  to  poverty. 
Wherefore  withdrawing  from  all  eyes,  and  flying 
To  the  extremeft  parts  of  Greece,  he  dies 
At  Stymphalus,  a  village  in  Arcadia. 

He  wrote  fix  comedies.  When  he  offered  his  firft  play, 
which  was  the  Andrian,  to  the  .ZEdiles,  he  was  ordered  to 
read  it  to  Cheilitis  (10).  When  he  arrived  at  that  poet's 
houfe^  he  found  him  at  table  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  our  author, 
being  very  meanly  drefled,  was  fuffered  to  read  the  open- 
ing of  his  play,  feated  on  a  very  low  ftool,  near  the  couch 
of  Ciecilius  :  but  fcarce  had  he  repeated  a  few  lines,  than 
Caecilius  invited  him  to  fit  down  to  fupper  with  him,  after 
which  Terence  proceeded  with  his  play,  and  finifhed  it  to 
the  no  fmall  admiration  of  Caecilius.  His  fix  plays  (n) 
were  equally  admired  by  the  Romans  ;  though  Volcatius, 
\\i)  in  his  remarks  on  thofe  plays,  fays, 

kmelur  Hecyra  fexta  ex  iis  fabula, 

«  The 
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-■  "  The  Step-Mother, 

"  The  lad,  and  leaft  in  merit  of  the  Six.'' 

The  Eunuch  met  with  fuch  remarkable  fuccefs,  that  it 
was  acted  twice  in  one  day,  and  Terence  was  paid  for  it 
8000  fefterces,  being  more  than  was  ever  paid  for  any 
comedy  before  (13) ;  for  which  reafon  the  fum  is  recorded 
in  the  title  (14)  of  that  play.  Varro  prefers  the  beginning 
of  the  Brothers  to  the  beginning  of  the  original  of  Menan- 
der. 

It  is  pretty  commonly  faid,  that  Scipio  and  Laelius,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  fuch  familiarity,  affifted  our  Author  (15) 
in  his  plays,  and  indeed  Terence  himfelf  increafed  that 
fufpicion,  by  the  little  pains  he  took  to  refute  it,  witnefs 
the  prologue  to  the  Brothers  (16):  though  he  might  pro- 
bably have  acted  thus,  knowing  that  fuch  an  opinion  was 
not  unpleafing  to  thofe  great  men.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
opinion  gained  ground,  (17)  and  has  continued  down  to 
our  times. 

Quintus  Memmius,  (18)  in  an  oration  written  in  his  own 
defence,  pofitively  declares  that  Scipio  wrote  the  plays  for 
his  amufement,  which  he  permitted  Terence  to  father : 
Corn  Nepos  aflerts  that  he  had  been  informed  from  very 
good  authority,  that  Lselius,  being  at  his  villa,  at  Puzzuoli 
on  a  certain  firft  day  of  March  (19),  was  liquefied  by  his 
lady  to  fup  fooner  than  at  his  ufual  hour,  but  he  intreated 
her  not  to  interrupt  his  ftudies :  Coming  into  fupper  rath- 
er late,  he  declared  he  had  never  employed  his  time  in 
writing  with  better  fuccefs  than  he  had  then  done ;  and 
being  afked  what  it  was,  (20)  he  repeated  thofe  verfes  in 
the  Self-Tormentor, 

Satis  pol proterve  me  Syri promijja  hue  induxerunt \ 

Santra  (21)  obferves,  that  if  Terence  had   needed  any 

affiftance  in  the  compofition  of  his  plays,  he  would  not 

E  2  have 
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ed  to  Scipio  (21)  and  Lxlius,who  were  at  that  tii. 
very  young,  but  rather  to  C.  Sulpicius    Gafliis,  (23)  a  man 
of  :  irningi  arid  who  was    the  firft  perfon    that  in 

troduce  Lhe  Confular   Games;  or  to  (24)  Marcus 

P  eriasj   or  to  Q^Fabius  Labeo,    (25)  both  men  of 

Confular  dignity,  and  excellent  poets.  Terence  himfelf  in- 
timites, fpeaking  of  thofe  who  were  fuppofed  to  aflift  him, 
that  they  were  not  young  men,  but  perfons  whofe  abilities 
had  been  experienced  by  the  public  in  peace,  war,  and  bu- 
iineis  of  ftate. 

To  wipe  off  the  afperfion  of  plagiarifm,  or  perhaps  to 
make  himfelf  a  rnaiter  of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the 
Grecians,  in  order  to  delineate  them  the  better  in  his  writ- 
ings, lie  left  Rome  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  after 
having  exhibited  the  fix  comedies  which  are  now  extant  ; 
and  he  never  returned  more. 

Volcatius  {peaks  of  his  death  in  the  following  manner  5 

Sed  ut  Aferfex  populo  edidit  conuediai^ 
Iter  bine  in  Afiarnfeeii  :  navifk  cum  ferns  I 
Confcendit.  viftit  nuncuam  eft,   S:c  vita  vacat. 

But  Terence,  having  given  the  town  fix  plays, 
Yoyag'd  for  Afia  ;  but  when  once  embark'd 
Was  ne'er  {ten  afterwards.  He  died  at  lea. 

Q.  ConfetiuS  [28)  fays,  that  he  died  at  fea  in  his  return 
from  Greece,   whence  he    was  bringing    one  hundred  and 
vs,  (27)  translated  from  Menander.     Others  again 
ie  died  at   Stymphalus  in  Arcadia,  during  the 
Confulfhip  of   Cn.    Cornelius  Oolabella,  and  M.    Fulvius 
Kobili  ;   for  grief,  having  loft  the   comedies  he  had, 

tranflated,  as  tfrej]  els  thofe  he  had  himfelf  written. 

aid  to  hate;  been  of  a  middle  feature,  genteel,  and 

or    a  fwarthj  complexion.     lie  left  a  daughter,  who  was 

•  1  to  a   Reman  Knight  j  and  at  the  time 
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oi  his  death  he  was  pofTefTed  of  an  houfe  together  with  a 
garden  containing  fix  acres  of  Ian- i  on  the  Appian  Way* 
clofc  by  the  Villa  Harris.  It  is  very  extraordinary  there- 
fore that  Porcius  fhould  fay* 

_ Nil  Pubtius 

Scipio  prof u  it,  nil  ei  Lcelius,  nil  Furius  : 
Tres  pet  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  not W/es  facillime% 
Eorum  ille  opera  ne  domum  quidem  habuit  conduBitiiun* 
Saltern  ut  ejfet,  quo  referret  obitum  dominifervulus* 

Nothing   did  Publius  Scipio  profit  him, 

Nothing  did  LseliUs,  nothing  Furius, 

At  once  the  three  great  patrons  of  our  Bard  \ 

And  yet  fo  niggard  of  their  bounties  to  him, 

He  had  not  even  wherewithal  to  hire 

A  houfe  in  Rome,  to  which  a  faithful  flave 

Might  bring  the  tidings  of  his  mailer's  death» 

(29)  Afranius  in  his  compitalia  (30)  prefers  him  to  all 
the  comic  poets. 

Terentio  non  Jimilem  dices  quempiam. 

To  Terence  you  can  fhew  no  parallel. 

But  Volcatius  not  only  places  him  after  Nzevius,  Phutus, 
and  Caecilius,  but  even  after  Licinius  (31).  Cicero,  in  his 
Leimon,  (32)  a  work  in  which  he  drew  the  characters  of 
the  mod  iiluftrious  men,  fpeaks  of  Terence  thus, 

Tu  quoque,  qui  folus  lecio  fermone,  Tcren1iy 
Converfum  exprejfumque  Lqtina  voce  Menandrum 
In  medio  populi  Jedatis  vocibus  cjfers  ; 
$$uidquid  come  loquens^  ac  omnia  didcia  dicens. 

.  "  And 
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And  thou,  O  Terence,  couldft  alone  transfufe 
The  Attick  graces  to  the  latin  tongue, 
And  bring  Menander  to  the  ear  of  Rome  : 
Such  purity,  fuch  fweetnefs  in  thy  ftile  ! 

C.  C^efar  in  like  manner, 

3"«  quoque,  tu  in  fummis,  O  dimidiate  Menander, 
Ponerisy  &  meritOy  purifermonis  amator. 
Lenibus  atque  utinam  fcriptis  adjunBaforet  vis 
Comicay  tit  aquato  virtus  poller et  honor e 
Cum  Gracisy  neque  in  hac  defpeftus  parte jaceres  ■ 
(33)  Unum  hoc  maceror  $5*  doleo  tibi  deejfey  lerentu     . 

And  thou,  oh  thou  among  the  firft  be  plac'd, 

Ay  and  defervedly,  thou  half  Menander  ! 

Lover  of  pureft  dialogue. — And  oh, 

That  humour  had  gone  hand  in  hand  with  eafe 

In  all  thy  writings  !  that  thy  Mufe  might  ftand 

In  equal  honour  with  the  Grecian  ftage, 

Nor  thou  be  robb'd  of  more;  than  half  thy  fame  ! 

—This  only  I  lament,  and  this,  I  grieve, 

There's  wanting  in  thee,  Terence  ! 
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SCENE,  Athens. 


PROLOGUE. 


he  Bard,  when  firft  he  gave  his  mind  to  write. 
Thought  it  his  only  bufinefs,  that  his  Plays 
Shou'd  pleafe  the  people  :  but  it  now  falls  out, 
He  finds,  much  otherwife,  and  waftes,  perforce, 
His  time  in  writing  Prologues  ;  not  to  tell 
The  argument,  but  to  refute  the  (landers 
Broach'd  by  the  malice  of  an  older  Bard.  (6) 

And  mark  what  vices  he  is  charg'd  withal ! 
Menander  wrote  the  Andrian  and  Perinthian  :  (7) 
Know  one,  and  you  know  both*,  in  argument 
Lefs  difPrent  than  in  fentiment  and  ftile*. 
What  fuited  with  the  Andrian  he  confefles 
From  the  Perinthian  he  transferr'd,  and  us'd 
For  his  :  and  this  it  is  thefe  fland'rers  blame, 
Proving  by  deep  and  learned  difputation, 
That  Fables  fhou'd  not  be  contaminated. 
Troth !   all  the  knowledge  is  they  nothing  know : 
Who,  blaming  him,  blame  (8)  Nsevius,  Plautus,  Ennius, 
Whofe  great  example  is  his  precedent  j 
Whofe  negligence  he'd  wifh  to  emulate 
Rather  than  their  dark  diligence.      Henceforth, 
Let  them,  I  give  them  warning,  be  at  peace, 
And  ceafe  to  rail,  left  they  be  made  to  know 
Their  own  mifdeeds.      Be  favourable  !  fit 
With  equal  mind,  and  hear  our  play  •,  that  hence 
Ye  may  conclude,  what  hope  to  entertain, 
The  comedies  he  may  hereafter  write 
Shall  merit  approbation  or  contempt» 


THE 


THE 

A  N  D  R  I  A  N. 


A  C  T    L  SCENE  L 

SIMO,  SOSIA,  and  Servants  with  Provifions. 

Simo.  f^  ARRY  thofe  things  in  :  go  !   [is,v.  Servants]  (9) 

V^   Sofia,  come  here  5 
A  word  with  vow  ! 

Sofia.  I  underftand  :  that  thefe 
Be  ta'en  due  care  of.  (ic) 

Simo.  Quite  another  thing. 

Sofia.  What  can  my  art  do  more  for  you  ? 

Simo.  This  bufinefs 
Needs  not  that  art ;  but  thofe  good  qualities, 
Which  I  have  ever  known  abide  in  you, 
Fidelity  and  fecrecy. 

Sofia.  I  wait 
Your  pleafure. 

Simo.  Since  I  bought  you,  from  a  boy 
How  juft  and  mild  a  fervitude  you've  pafs'd 
With  me,  you're  confcious :  from  a  purchas'd  fiVTc 
I  made  you  free,  becaufe  you  ferv'd  me  freely  : 
The  greateft  recompence  I  cou'd  beftow. 

Sofia.  I  do  remember. 

Simo.  Nor  do  I  repent. 

Sofia.  If  I  have  ever  done,  or  now  do  aught 
That's  pleafing  to  you,  Simo,  I amdad, 

^  And 
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And  thankful  that  you  hold  my  fervice  good. 
And  yet  this  troubles  me  :  for  this  detail, 
Forcing  your  kindnefs  on  my  memory, 
Seems  to  reproach  me  of  ingratitude,  (i  i) 
Oh  tell  me  then  at  once,  what  wou'd  you  ?  Sir ! 

Simo.  I  will  ;  and  this  I  muft  advife  you  firft  : 
The  nuptial  you  fuppofe  preparing  now, 
Is  all  unreal. 

Sofia.  Why  pretend  it  then  ? 

Simo.  You  fhall  hear  all  from  firft  to  laft  (12)  :  and  thus 
The  conduct  of  my  fon,  my  own  intent, 
And  what  part  you're  to  act,  you'll  know  at  once. 
For  my  fon,  Sofia,  now  to  manhood  grown,  (13) 
Had  freer  fcope  of  living  :  for  before 
How  might  you  know,  or  how  indeed  divine 
His  difpcfition,  good  or  ill,  while  youth, 
Fear,  and  a  mafter,  all  conftrain'd  him  ? 

Sofia.  True. 

Swig.   Though  moft,  as  is  the  bent  of  youth,  apply 
Their  mind  to  fome  one  object,   horfes,  hounds, 
Or  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  5(14) 
Yet  none  of  thefe,  beyond  the  reft,  did  he 
Purfue *,  and  yet,  in  moderation,  all. 
I  was  o'erjoy'd. 

Sofia.    And  not  without  good  caufe. 
For  this  I  hold  to  be  the  Golden  Rule 
Of  Life,  too  much  of  one  thing's  good  for  nothing.  (15)    " 

Simo,  So  did  he  fliape  his  life  to  bear  himfelf 
With  eafe  and  frank  good-humour  unto  all ; 
Mixt  in  what  company  foe'er,  to  them 
He  wholly  did  refign  himfelf ;  and  join'd 
In  their  purfuits,  oppofing  nobody, 
Nor  e'er  aftuming  to  himfelf:  and  thus 
With  eafe,  and  free  from  envy,  may  you  gain 
Praife,  and  cone'1  nds. 

F  2  Sofia. 
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Sofia.  He  rul'd  his  life 
By  prudent  maxims  :  for,  as  times  go  now, 
Compliance  raifes  friends,  and  truth  breeds  hate, 

Simo.  Meanwhile,  'tis  now  about  three  years  ago,  ( 1,6} 
A  certain  woman  from  the  ifle  of  Andros, 
Came  o'er  to  fettle  in  this  neighbourhood^ 
By  poverty  and  cruel  kindred  di  iv'n  : 
Handfome  and  young. 

Sofia.  Ah  !  I  begin  to  fear 
Some  mifchief  from  this  Andrian. 

Simo.  At  firft 
Modeft  and  thriftily,  tho*  poor,  fhe  Iiv'd,  (17) 
With  her  own  hands  a  homely  livelihood 
Scarce  earning  from  the  diftaffand  the  loom. 
But  when  a  lover  came,  with  promis'd  gold, 
Another,  and  another,  as  the  mind 
Falls  eafily  from  labour  to  delight, 
She  took  their  offers,  and  fet  up  the  trade. 
They,  who  were  then  her  chief  gallants,  by  chance 
Drew  thither,  as  oft  happen  with  young  men, 
My  fon  to  join  their  company.     So,  fo  ! 
Said  I  within  myfelf,  he's  fmit !  he  has  it  !  (18) 
And  in  the  morning  as  I  faw  their  fervants 
Run  to  and  fro,  I'd  often  call,  here,  boy  ! 
Prithee  now,  who  had  Chryfis  yefterday  ? 
The  name  of  this  fame  Andrian. 

Sofia.  I  take  you. 

Simo.  Phsedrus  they  faid,  Qinia,  or  Niceratus, 
For  all  thefe  three  then  follow'd  her. — Well,  well^ 
But  what  of  Pamphilus  ? — Of  Pamphilus  ! 
He  fupt,  and  paid  his  reck'ning. — I  was  glad. 
Another  day  I  made  the  like  enquiry, 
But  ftill  found  nothing  touching  Pamphilus. 
Thus  I  believ'd  his  v      it  prov*4j  and  hence 
Thought  him  a  miracle  of  continence  : 

For 
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For  he  who  ftruggles  with  fuch  fpirits,  yet 
Holds  in  that  commerce  an  unfhaken  mind, 
May  well  be  trufted  with  the  governance 
Of  his  own  conduct.      Nor  was  I  alone 
Delighted  with  his  life,  but   all  the  world  (19) 
With  one  accord  faid  all  good  things,  and  prais'd 
My  happy  fortunes,  who  pofTeft  a  fon 
So  good,  fo  lib'rally  difpofed. — In  fhort 
Chremes,  feduc'd  by  this  iine  character, 
Came  of  his  own  accord,  to  offer  me 
His  only  daughter  with  a  handibme  portion 
In  marriage  with  my  fon.     I  lik'd  the  match  ; 
Betroth'd  my  fon  ;  and  this  was  pitch'd  upon* 
By  joint  agreement,  for  the  wedding-day, 

Sofia.  And  what  prevents  it's  being  fo  ? 

Simo.  Fll  tell  you. 
In  a  few  days,  the  treaty  ftill  on  foot, 
This  neighbour  Chryfis  dies. 

Sofia.  In  happy  hour  : 
Happy  for  you  !  I  was  afraid  of  Chryfis. 

Siim*  My  fon,  on  this  event,  was  often  there 
With  thofe  who  were  the  late  gallants  of  Chryfis  ; 
Affifted  to  prepare  the  funeral, 
Ever  condol'd,  and  fometimes  wept  with  them» 
This  pleas'd  me  then  •,  for  in  myfelf  I  thought, 
(20)  Since  merely  for  a  fmall  acquaintance-fake 
He  takes  this  woman's  death  fo  nearly,  what 
If  he  himfelf  had  lov'd  ?  What  wou'd  he  feel 
For  me,  his  father  ?  All  thefe  things,  I  thought. 
Were  but  the  tokens  and  the  offices 
Of  a  humane  and  tender  difpofition. 
Jn  fhort,  on  his  account,  e'en  I  myfelf  (21) 
Attend  the  funeral,  fufpecting  yet . 
No  harm* 

Sofia,  And  what— 

Sim&. 
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Sim'o.  You  {hall  hear  all.     The  Corpfe 
Born  forth,  we  follow :  when  among  the  women 
Attending  there,  I  chanc'd  to  caft  my  eyes, 
Upon  one  girl,  in  form 


Sofia.  Not  bad,  perhaps.- 


Simo.  And  look  •,  fo  modeft,  and  fo  beauteous,  Sofia  \ 
That  nothing  cou'd  exceed  it.     As  fhe  feem'd 
To  grieve  beyond  the  reft  ;  and  as  her  air 
Appeared  more  liberal  and  ingenuous, 
I  went,  and  afk'd  her  women,  who  {he  was. 
Sifter,  they  faid,  to  Chryfts  :  when  at  once 
It  ftruck  my  mind ;  So  !  fo  !  the  fecret's  out ; 
Hence  were  thofe  tears,  and  hence  all  that  companion  ! 
Sofa.  Alas  !   I  fear  how  this  affair  will  end  ! 
Sim:.  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  :  we  follow  % 
Come  to  the  fepulchre  :  the  body's  plac'd 
Upon  the  pile,  lamented  :  whereupon 
This  lifter,  I  was  fpeaking  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 
Then  !  there  !  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betrays 
His  well-diflembled  and  long-hidden  love  : 
Runs  up,  and  takes  her  round  the  waift,  and  cries,, 
Oh  my  Glycerium  !  what  is  it  you  do  ? 
'  Why,  why  endeavour  to  deftroy  yourfelf  ? 
Then  fhe,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  eafily  perceive  their  long,  long,  love, 
Threw  herielf  back  into  his  arms,  and  wept, 
Oh  how  familiarly  f 
Sofia.     How  fay  you  ? 
Simo.  I 
Return  in  anger  thenee,  and  hurt  at  heart, 
Yet  had  no  caufe  fuificient  for  reproof. 
What  have  I  done  ?  he'd  fay  ;  or  how  deferv'd 
Reproach  ?  or  how  offended,  Father  ? — Her 
Who  meant  to  caft  herfelf  into  the  flames, 

I  ftopt 
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I  itopt.     A  fair  excufe  ! 

Sofa.     You're  in  the  right ;  (22) 
For  him,  who  iav'd  a  life,  if  you  reprove, 
What  will  you  do  to  him  that  offers  wrong  ? 

Simo.     Chremes  next  day  came  open-mouth'd  to  me  5 
Oh  monftrous  !  he  had  found  that  Pamphilus 
Was  married  to  this  ftranger  woman  (23).  I 
Deny  the  fact  moil  fteadily,  and  he 
As  fteadily  iniifts.     In  fhort  we  part 
On  fuch  bad  terms,  as  let  me  underftand 
He  wou'd  refufe  his  daughter. 

Sofia.  Did  not  you 
Then  take  your  fon  to  talk  ? 

Slmo,  Not  even  this 
Appear'd  fufficient  for  reproof. 

Sofia.  How  fo  ? 

Slmo.  Father,  (he  might  have  faid)  You  have,  you  know* 
Prefcrib'd  a  term  to  all  thefe  things  yourfelf. 
The  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  I  muft  live 
According  to  the  humour  of  another. 
Meanwhile,  permit  me  now  to  pleafe  my  own  ! 

Sofia.  What  caufe  remains  to  chide  him  then  ? 

Si  mo.  If  he 
Refufes,  on  account  of  this  amour. 
To  take  a  wife,  fuch  obftinate  denial 
Muft  be  confidered  as  his  firft  offence. 
Wherefore  I  now,  from  this  mock-nuptial, 
Endeavour  to  draw  real  caufe  to  chide  : 
And  that  fame  rafcal  Davus,  if  he's  plotting, 
That  he  may  let  his  counfel  run  to  wafte, 
Now,  when  his  knaveries  can  do  no  harm  : 
Who,  I  believe,  with  all  his  might  and  main 
Will  ftrive  to  crofs  my  purpofes ;  and  that 
More  to  plague  me,  than  to  oblige  my  fon. 
Sofia.  Why  fo  ? 
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Simo.  Why  fo  !  Bad  mind,  bad  heart  (24)  :  But  if 
I  catch  him  at  his  tricks  ! — But  what  need  words  ? 
— If,  as  I  wifh  it  may,  it  fhou'd  appear 
That  Pamphilus  objefts  not  to  the  match, 
Chremes  remains  to  be  prevail' d  upon, 
And  will,  I  hope,  confent.     'Tis  now  your  place 
To  counterfeit  thefe  nuptials  cunningly  \ 
To  frighten  Davus  ;  and  obferve  my  fon, 
What  he's  about,  what  plots  they  hatch  together. 

Sofia.  Enough  ;  I'll  take  due  care.     Let's  now  go  in  ! 

Shoo.   Go  firft  :  I'll  follow  you.     [Exit  Sofia.  (25) 
Beyond  all  doubt 

My  fon's  averfe  to  take  a  wife  :  I  faw 
How  frighten'd  Davus  was,  but  even  now, 
When  he  was  told  a  nuptial  was  preparing. 
But  here  he  comes. 

SCENE    IL 


Enter  DAVUS.  (26) 

JXivus  to  himfelf."]  I  thought  'twere  wonderful 
If  this  affair  went  ofFfo  eafily  ; 

And  dreaded  where  my  matter's  great  good-humour 
Wou'd  end  at  laft  :  who,  after  he  perceiv'd 
The  Lady  was  refus'd,  ne'er  faid  a  word 
To  any  of  us,  nor  e'er  took  it  ill. 

jSimO)  behind.']  But  now  he  will  *,  to  your  coft  too,  I  war* 
rant  you  ! 

Davus.  This  was  his  fcheme  ;  to  lead  us  by  the  nofe 
In  a  falfe  dream  of  joy  j  then  all  agape 
With  hope,  even  then  that  we  were  moft  fecure, 
To  have  o'crv/helm'd  us,  nor  have  giv'n  us  time 
To  call  about  which  way  to  break  the  match. 
Cunning  old  Gentleman  ! 

%imo.   What  fays  the  rogue  ? 

Davuf 
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Davus*  My  mafter,  and  I  did  not  fee  him  ! 
Simo.  Davus  ! 

Davus.  Well  !  what  now  ?     [pretending  not  to  fee  him, 

Simo.  Here!  this  way  ! 

Davus.  What  can  he  want  ?     [to  him/elf. 

Simo,  overhearing.']  What  fay  you  ? 

.  Davus.  Upon  what  ?  jSir. 

Simo.  Upon  what  ! 
The  world  reports  that  my  fon  keeps  a  miftrefs. 

Davus.  Oh,  to  be  fure,  the  world  cares  much  for  that» 

Simo.  D'ye  mind  what  I  fay  ?  Sirrah  ! 

Davus.  Nothing  more,  Sir. 

Simo.   But  for  me  now  to  dive  into  thefe  matters 
May  feem  perhaps  like  too  fevere  a  father  : 
For  all  his  youthful  pranks  concern  not  me. 
While  'twas  in  feafon,  he  had  my  free  leave 
To  take  his  fwing  of  pleafure.     But  to-day 
Brings  on  another  ftage  of  life,  and  afks 
For  other  manners  :  wherefore  I  defire, 
Or,  if  you  pleafe,  I  do  befeech  you,  Davus, 
To  fet  him  right  again. 

Davus.  What  means  all  this  ? 

Simo.  All,  who  are  fond  of  miftrefles,  diflike 
The  thoughts  of  matrimony». 

Davus.  So  they  fay. 

Simo.  And  then,  if  fuch  a  perfon  entertains 
An  evil  counfellor  in  thole  affairs, 
He  tampers  with  the  mind,  and  makes  bad  worfe. 

Davus.  Troth,  I  don't  comprehend  one  word  of  this* 

Simo.  No  ? 

Davus.  No.  I'm  Davus,  and  not  Oedipus. 

Simo.  Then  for  the  reft  I  have  to  fay  to  you, 
You  chufe  I  fhould  fpeak  plainly. 

Davus.  By  all  means. 

Sima.  If  I  difcover  then,  that  in  this  match 

G  You 
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You-  get  to  your  dog's  tricks  to  break  it  off, 
Or  try  to  fliew  how  fhrewd  a  rogue  you  are, 
I'll  have  you  beat  to  mummy,  and  then  thrown 
(27)In  prifon,  Sirrah  !  upon  this  condition. 
That  when  I  take  you  out  again,  I  fwear 
To  grind  there  in  your  Head.  D'ye  take  me  now  ? 
Or  don't  you  underftand  this  neither  ? 

Davus.  Clearly. 
You  have  {poke  out  at  laft  :  the  very  thing  ! 
Quite  plain  and  home  *,  and  nothing  round  about, 

Simo.  I  could  excufe  your  tricks  in  any  thing, 
Rather  than  this. 

Davus.  Good  words  !  I  beg  of  you. 

Simo.  You  laugh  at  me  :  well,  well ! — I  give  you  warning 
That  you  do  nothing  rafhly,  nor  pretend 
You  was  not  advertis'd  of  this — take  heed  !  {Exit, 

SCENE    III, 

DAVUS. 

(28)  Troth  Davus,  'tis  high  time  to  look  about  you  ; 

No  room  for  floth,  as  far  as  I  can  found 

The  fentiments  of  our  old  gentleman 

About  this  marriage  ,  which  if  not  fought  off, 

And  cunningly,  fpoils  me,  or  my  poor  mafter. 

I  know  not  what  to  do ;  nor  can  refolve 

To  help  the  fon,  or  to  obey  the  father. 

If  I  defert  poor  Pamphilus,  alas  ! 

I  tremble  for  his  life  j  if  I  affift  him, 

I  dread  his  father's  threats  :  a  fhrewd  old  Cuff, 

Not  eailly  deceiv'd.     For  firft  of  all, 

He  knows  of  this  amour  •,  and  watches  mc 

"With  jealous  eyes,  left  I  devife  fome  trick 

To  break  the  match.      If  he  difcovers  it, 

Woe  to  poor  Davus  !  nav,  if  he's  inclin'd 

To 
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To  punifh  me,  he'll  feize  on  fome  pretence 
To  throw  me  into  prifon,  right  or  wrong. 
Another  mischief  is,  this  Andrian, 
Miftrefs  or  wife,  's  with  child  by  Pamphilus. 
And  do  but  mark  their  confidence  !  'tis  fure 

(29)  The  doatage  of  mad  people,  not  of  lovers, 
Whate'er  fhe  fhall  bring  forth,  they  have  refolv'd 

(30)  To  educate  :  and  have  among  themfelves 
Devis'd  the  ftrangeft  ftory  !  that  G'ycerium 

Is  an  Athenian  citizen.  "  There  was 

"  Once  on  a  time  a  certain  merchant,  fhipwreckt 

"  Upon  the  ifle  of  Andros  ;  there  he  died  : 

i;  And  Chryfis'  father  took  this  orphan-wreck, 

"  Then  but  an  infant,  under  his  protection." 

Ridiculous  '   'tis  all  romance  to  me  : 

And  yet  the  ftory  pleafes  them.     And  fee  ! 

Myfis  comes  forth.     But  I  muft  to  the  Forum  (3  ) 

To  look  for  Pamphilus,  for  fear  his  father 

Should  find  him  firft,  and  take  him  unawares. 

SCENE     IV. 

Enter  MYSIS.  [Speaking  to  afervani  within. 

I  hear,  Archillis  •,  I  hear  what  you  fay  : 

You  beg  me  to  bring  Lefbia.     By  my  troth 

That  1  efbia  is  a  drunken  wretch,  hot-headed, 

Nor  worthy  to  be  trufted  with  a  woman 

In  her  firft  labour. — Well,  well  !  fhe  (hall  come. 

— Obferve  how  earneft  the  old    goflip  is,  [Coming forward. 

Becaufe  this  Lefbia  is  her  pot-companion. 

— Oh  grant  my  miftrefs,  Heav'n,  a  fafe  delievery, 

Aud  let  the  midwife  trefpafs  any  where 

Rather  than  here  ! — But  what  is  it  I  fee  ? 

Pamphilus  all  diforder'd  :  How  I  fear 

G  %  The 
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The  caufe !  I'll  wait  awhile,  that  I  may  know 
If  this  commotion  means  us  any  ill. 

SCENE    V. 

(32)  PAMPHILUS,  MYSIS,  behind. 

Pam.  Is  this  well  done  ?  or  like  a  man  ?— Is  this 
The  action  of  a  father  ? 

Myjis.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Pam.  Oh  all  ye  pow'rs  of  heav'n  and  earth,  what's  wrong 
If  this  is  not  fo  ? — -If  he  was  determin'd 
That  I  to-day  fhould  marry,  fhould  I  not 
Have  had  fome  previous  notice  ? — ought  not  he 
To  have  inform'd  me  of  it  long  ago  ? 

Myfis.  Alas  !  what's  this  I  hear  ? 

Pam.   And  Chremes  too, 
Who  had  refused  to  truft  me  with  his  daughter, 
Changes  his  mind,  becaufe  I  change  not  mine.  (33} 
Can  he  then  be  fo  obftinately  bent 
To  tear  me  from  Glycerium  ?  To  lofe  her 
Is  lofing  life. — Was  ever  man  fo  croft, 
So  curft  as  I  ? — Oh  pow'rs  of  heav'n  and  earth  ! 
Can  I  by  no  means  fly  from  this  alliance 
With  Chremes'  family  ?« — fo  oft  contemned 
And  held  in  fcorn  ! — all  done,  concluded  all  !— • 
Rejected,  then  recalPd  : — and  why  ? — ^unlefs, 
For  fo  I  muft  fufpeel,  (34)  they  breed  fome  monder, 
Whom  as  they  can  obtrude  on  no  one  elfe, 
They  bring  to  me. 

Mylis.  Alas,  alas  !  this  fpeech 
Has  ftruck  me  almofl:  dead  with  fear. 

Pam.  And  then 
My  father  ! — what  to  fay  of  him  ? — Oh  fhame  ! 
A  thing  of  fo  much  confequence  to  treat 

Sp 
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So  negligently  ! — For  but  even  now 

Failing  me  in  the  forum,  Pamphilus  ! 

To-day's  your  wedding-day,  faid  he  :  prepare  ; 

Go,  get  you  home  ! — This  founded  in  my  ears 

As  if  he  faid,  go,  hang  yourfelf  ! — I  flood 

Confounded.     Think  you  I  could  fpeak  one  word  ? 

Or  offer  an  excufe,  how  weak  foe'er  ? 

No,  I  was  dumb  : — and  had  I  been  aware, 

Should  any  afk  what  I'd  have  done,  I  would, 

Rather  than  this,  do  any  thing. — But  now 

What  to  refolve  upon  ? — So  many  cares 

Entangle  me  at  once,  and  rend  my  mind, 

Pulling  it  difPrent  ways.     My  love,  compaflion, 

This  urgent  match,  my  reverence  for  my  father, 

Who  yet  has  ever  been  fo  gentle  to  me, 

And  held  f    ftack  a  rein  upon  my  pleafures. 

— And  I  oppoie  him  ? — Racking  thought ! — Ah  me  f 

I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Myfis.  Alas,  I  fear 
'Where  this  uncertainty  will  end.     'Twere  befl 
He  fhould  confer  with  her  ;  or  I  at  leaft 
Speak  touching  her  to  him.     For  while  the  mind  ('35) 
Hangs  in  fufpence,  a  trifle  turns  the  fcale. 

Pam.  Who's  there  ?  what,  Myfis  !  Save  you  ! 

Myfis.  Save  you  !  Sir.  [Coming  forwards* 

Pam.  How  does  me  ? 

Myfis.  How  !  oppreft  with  wretchednefs.  (36) 
To-day  fupremely  wretched,  as  to-day 
Was  formerly  appointed  for  your  wedding. 
And  then  fhe  fears  left  you  defert  her. 

Pam.  I  ! 
Defert  her  ?  Can  I  think  on't  ?  or  deceive 
A  wretched  maid  !  who  trufted  to  my  care 
Her  life  and  honour.     Her  whom  I  have  held 
Near  to  my  heart,  and  cherifh'd  as  my  wife  ? 

Or 
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Or  leave  lier  modeft  and  well  nurtur'd  mind 
Through  want  to  be  corrupted  ?  Never,  never. 

Myfis.  No  doubt,  did  it  depend  on  you  alone  * 
But  if  conftrain'd 

Pam»  D'ye  think  me  then  fo  vile  ? 
Or  fo  ungrateful,  fo  inhuman,  favage, 
Neither  long  intercourfe,  nor  love,  nor  fhame, 
Can  make  me  keep  my  faith  ? 

Myfis.  I  only  know 
That  Ihe  deferves  you  fhould  remember  her. 

Pam.  I  mould  remember  her  ?  Oh,  Myfis,  Myfis  f 
The  words  of  Chryfis  touching  my  Glycerium 
Are  written  in  my  heart.     On  her  death-bed 
She  call'd  me.     I  approach'd  her.     You  retir'd. 
We  were  alone  ^  and  Chryfis  thus  began  : 
My  Pamphilus,  you  fee  the  youth  and  beauty 
Of  this  unhappy  maid  ;  and  well  you  know, 
Thofe  are  but  feeble  guardians  to  preferve 
Her  fortune  or  her  fame.     By  this  right  hand 
I  do  befeech  you,  by  your  better  angel,  (37) 
By  your  tried  faith,  by  her  forlorn  condition, 
I  do  conjure  you,  put  her  not  away, 
Nor  leave  her  to  diftrefs.     If  I  have  ever, 
As  my  own  brother,  lov'd  you  ;  or  if  fhe 
Has  ever  held  you  dear  'bove  all  the  world, 
And  ever  fliewn  obedience  to  your  will 
1  do  bequeath  you  to.  her  as  a  hufband, 
Friend,  Guardian,  Father  :  all  our  little  wealth 
To  you  I  leave,  and  truft  it  to  your  care. — — 
She  join'd  our  hands,  and  died. — I  did  receive  her, 
And  once  receiv'd  will  keep  her.  (38) 
Myfis.  So  we  truft. 
Pam.  What  make  you  from  her  ? 
Myfis.  Going  for  a  midwife.  (39) 

h.  Hafte  then  !   and  hark,  be  furc  take  ipecial  heed, 
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You  mention  not  a  word  about  the  marriage, 
Left  this  too  give  her  pain. 
My/is.  I  underftand,  (40) 


ACT     II.  SCENEL 

{41)  CHARINUS,  BYRRHIA. 

Char.Y   TOW,  Byrrhia  ?  Is  fhe  to  be  married,  fay  yo% 
~JL  To  Pamphilus  to-day  ? 

Byr.  'Tis  even  fo. 

Char.  How  do  you  know  ? 

Byr.  I  had  it  even  now 
From  Davus  at  the  Forum.. 

Char.  Woe  is  me  ! 
Then  I'm  a  wretch  indeed  :  till  now  my  mind 
Floated  'twixt  hope  and  fear  :  now,  hope  remov'd, 
Stunn'd,  and  o'erwhelm'd,  it  finks  beneath  its  cares- 

Byr.  Nay,  prithee  mafter,  fince  the  thing  you  wiflt 
Cannot  be  had,  e'en  wifh  for  that  which  may  ! 

Char.  I  wifh  for  nothing  but  Philumena. 

Byr.  Ah,  how  much  wifer  were  it,  that  you  ftrove 
To  quench  this  paffion,  than,  with  words  like  thefe 
To  fan  the  fire,  and  blow  it  to  a  flame  ? 

Char.  How  readily  do  men  at  eafe  prefcribe 
To  thofe  who're  fick  at  heart !  diftreft  like  me, 
You  would  not  talk  thus. 

Byr.  Well,  well,  as  you  pleafe. 

Char.  Ha  !  I  fee  Pamphilus.     I  can  refolve 
On  any  thing,  e'er  give  up  all  for  loft. 

Byr.  What  now  ? 

Char.  I  will  intreat  him,  beg,  befeech  him, 
Tell  him  our  courfe  of  love,  and  thus  perhaps, 
At  leaft  prevail  upon  him  to  defer 
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His  marriage  fome  few  days  :  meanwhile,  I  hope, 
Something  may  happen. 

Byr.  Ay,  that  fomething's  nothing. 

Char.  Byrrhia,  what  think  you  ?  Shall  I  fpeak  to  him  ? 

Byr.  Why  not  ?  for  tho'  you  don't  obtain  your  fuit, 
He  will  at  leaft  imagine  you're  prepar'd 
To  cuckold  him,  in  cafe  he  marries  her. 

Char.  Away,  you  hang-dog,  with  your  bafe  fufpicions  I 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  PAMPHILUS. 

Pam.  Charinus,  fave  you ! 

Char.  Save  you,  Pamphilus ! 
Imploring  comfort,  iafety,  help,  and  counfel, 
You  fee  me  now  before  you. 

Pain.   I  do  lack 
Myfelf  both  help  and  counfel — But  what  mean  you  ? 

Char.  Is  this  your  wedding-day  ? 

Pam.  Ay,  fo  they  fay. 

Char.   Ah,  Pamphilus,  if  fo,  this  day 
You  fee  the  laft  of  me. 

Pain.  How  fo  ? 

Char.  Ah  me  ? 
I  dare  not  fpeak  it :  prithee  tell  him,  Byrrhia, 

Byr.  Ay,  that  I  will. 

Pain.  Whatis't? 

B  r.  He  is  in  love 
With  your  bride,   Sir.  (42) 

Pam.  Ffaith  fo  am  not  I. 
X  U  me,  Charinus,  has  ought  further  paft 
Xwixt  you  and  her  ? 

Char.  Ah,  no,  no. 

Pam.  Wou'd  there  had  ! 

Char 
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Char,  Now  by  our  friendfhip,  by  my  love  I  beg 

You  wou'd  not  marry  her. i 

Pam.  I  will  endeavour. 

Char.  If  that's  impcffible,  or  if  this  match 

Be  grateful  to  your  heart- 

Pam.  My  heart  ! 
Char.  At  leaft 
Defer  it  fome  £cw  days  ;  while  I  depart, 
That  I  may  not  behold  it. 
Pam.  Hear,  Charinus  ; 
It  is,  I  think,  fcarce  honefty  in  him 
To  look  for  thanks,  who  means  no  favour.     I 
Abhor  this  marriage,  more  than  you  deiire  it. 
Char.  You  have  reviv'd  me. 
Pam.  Now  if  you,  or  he, 
Your  Byrrhia  here,  can  do  or  think  of  aught ; 
Aft,  plot,  devife,  invent,  ftrive  all  you  can 
To  make  her  your's ;   and  I'll  do  all  I  can 
That  fhe  may  not  be  mine. 
Char.  Enough. 
Pam.  I  fee 
Davus,  and  in  good  time :  for  he'll  advife 
What's  beft  to  do. 

Char.  But  you,  you  forry  rogue,  [to  Byrrhia 

Can  give  me  no  advice,  nor  tell  me  aught, 
But  what  it  is  impertinent  to  know. 
Hence,  Sirrah,  get  you  gone ! 

Byr,  With  all  my  heart.  [Exit* 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  DAVUS  hajlily. 

Davus.  Good  Heav'ns,  what  news  I  bring  !  what  joyful 
news ! 

H  But 
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But  where  fhall  I  find  Pamphilus,  to  drive 
His  fears  away,  and  make  him  full  of  joy  ? 

Char.  There's  fomething  pleafes  him. 

Pam.  No  matter  what. 
He  has  not  heard  of  our  ill  fortune  yet. 

Davus.  And  he,  I  warrant,  if  he  has  been  told 
Of  his  intended  wedding 

Char.  Do  you  hear  ? 

Davus.  Poor  foul,  is  running  all  about  the  town 
In  queft  of  me.     But  whither  fhall  I  go  ? 
Or  which  way  run  ? 

Char.  Why  don't  you  fpeak  to  him  ? 

Davus.  I'll  go. 

Pam.  Ho  !  Davus  !  Stop,  come  Jhere  ! 

Davus.   Who  calls  ? 
O,  Pamphilus  !  the  very  man. — Heyday  ! 
Charinus  too  ! — Both  gentlemen,  well  met ! 
I've  news  for  both. 

Pam.  I'm  ruin'd,  Davus. 

Davus.  Hear  me  ! 

Pam.  Undone  ! 

Davus.  I  know  your  fears. 

Char.  My  life's  at  ftake. 

Davus.  Your's  I  know  alfo. 

Pam.  Matrimony  mine. 

Davus.  I  know  it. 

Pam.  But  to-day. 

Davus.  You  ftun  me  ;  plague  ! 
I  tell  you  I  know  ev'ry  thing :  you  fear  [to  Charinus. 

You  (hou'd  not  marry  her. — you  fear  youj/jou'd.      [to  Pam. 

Char.  The  ve>  y  tbing. 

Pam.  The  fame. 

Davus.  And  yet  that  fame 
Is  nothing.     Mark  ! 

Pam.  Nay,  rid  me  of  my  fear. 

Davus. 
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Davus.  I  will  then.     Chrcmes 
Won't  give  his  daughter  to  you. 

Pam.  How  d'ye  know  ? 

Davus.  I'm  fure  of  it.     Your  Father  but  juft  how 
Takes  me  afide,  and  tells  me  'twas  his  will, 
That  you  fhou'd  wed  to-day  ;  with  much  befide, 
Which  now  I  have  not  leifure  to  repeat; 
I,  on  the  inftant,  haftening  to  find  you, 
Run  to  the  Forum  to  inform  you  of  it : 
There,  failing,  climb  an  eminence,   look  round  : 
No  Pamphilus  :  I  light  by  chance  on  Byrrhia  ; 

(43)  Enquire  ;  he  hadn't  feen  yoii.     Vext  at  heart, 
Whafs  to  be  done  ?  thought  I.     Returning  thence 

A  doubt  arofe  within  me.     Ha  !  bad  cheer, 
The  old  man  melancholy,  and  a  wedding 
Clapt  up  fo  fuddenly  !  This  don't  agree. 

Pam.  Well,  what  then  ? 

Davus.  I  betook  me  inftantly 
To  Chremes'  houfe ;  but  thither  when  I  camfe, 

(44)  Before  the  door  all  hum.     This  tickled  me. 
Pam.  You're  in  the  right.     Proceed. 
Davus.  I  watch'd  awhile : 

Mean  time  no  foul  went  in,  no  foul  came  out  j 

(45)  No  matron  \  in  the  houfe  no  ornament  j 
No  note  of  preparation.  I  approached, 
Look'd  in — i        '  ■ 

Pam.  I  under  ft  and  :  a  potent  fign  ! 

Davus.  Does  this  feem  like  a  nuptial  ? 

Pam.  I  think  not, 
Davus. 

Davus.  Think  not,  d'ye  fay  ?  you  don't  conceive ; 
The  thing  is  evident.     I  met  befide, 
As  I  departed  thence,  with  Chremes'  boy, 
Bearing  fome  potherbs,  and  a  pennyworth  (46) 
Of  little  iifhes  for  the  old  man's  dinner. 

H  %  Char. 
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Char.  I  am  delivered,  Davus,  by  your  mean?. 
From  all  my  apprehenfions  of  to-day, 

Davus.  And  yet  you  are  undone. 

Char.  How  fo  ?  Since  Chremes 
Will  not  confent  to  give  Philumena 
To  Pamphilus. 

Davus.  Ridiculous  !   As  if, 
Becaufe  the  daughter  is  denied  to  him, 
She  muft  of  courfe  wed  you.     Look  to  it  well ; 
Court  the  old  Gentleman  thro'  friends,  apply, 
Or  elfe 

Char.  You're  right :  I  will  about  it  ftrait, 
Altho'  that  hope  has  often  faiPd.     Farewell.  \Jbtib 

SCENE     IV. 

Pam.  What  means  my  father  then  ?  Why   counterfeit  f 

Davus.  That  I'll  explain.     If  he  were  angry  now, 
Merely  that  Chremes  has  refus'd  his  daughter, 
He'd  think  himfelf  in  fault  ;  and  juftly  too, 
Before  the  biafs  of  your  mind  is  known. 
But  granting  you  refufe  her  for  a  wife, 
Then  ail  the  blame  devolves  on  you,  and  the» 
Comes  all  the  ftorm. 

Pam.  What  courfe  then  fhall  I  take  ?. 
Shall  I  fubmit 

Davus.  He  is  your  Father,  Sir, 
Whom  to  oppofe  were  difficult  ;  and  then 
Glycerium's  a  lone  woman  ;  and  he'll  find 

le  courfe,  no  matter  what,  to  drive  her  hence. 

Pam.  To  drive  her  hence  ? 

Davus.  Direclly. 

Pam.  Tell  me  then, 
Oh  tell  me,  Davus,  what  were  beft  to  do  ? 

Davus.  Say  that  you'll  marry  !   (47) 

Pant.  How  ! 

Pmm 
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Davus.  And  where's  the  harm  ? 

Pam.  Say  that  I'll  marry  ! 

Davus,  Why  not  ? 

Pam.  Never,  never. 

Davus.  Do  not  refufe  ! 

Pam,  Perfuade  not  ! 

Davus.  Do  but  mark 
The  confequence. 

Pam.  Divorcement  from  Glycerhim. 
And  marriage  with  the  other, 

Davus.  No  fuch  thin?. 

o 

Your  father,   I  fuppofe,  accofts  you  thus. 

Td  have  you  nved  to-day  ; /  ivill)  quoth  you  ; 

What  reafon  has  he  to  reproach  you  then  ? 

Thus  {hall  you  baffle  all  his  fettled  fchemes, 

And  put  him  to  confulion ;  all  the  while 

Secure  yourfelf :  for  'tis  beyond  a  doubt 

That  Chremes  will  refufe  his  daughter  to  you  \ 

So  obftinately  too,   you  need  not  paufe, 

Or  change  thefe  meafures,  left  he  change  his  mind ; 

Say  to  your  father  then,  that  you  will  wed, 

That,  with  the  will,  he  may  want  caufe  to  chide. 

But  if,  deluded  by  fond  hopes,  you  cry, 

u  No  one  will  wed  their  daughter  to  a  rake, 

"  A  libertine." — Alas,  you're  much  deceiv'd. 

For  know,  your  father  will  redeem  fome  wretch 

From  rags  and  beggary  to  be  your  wife, 

Rather  than  fee  your  ruin  with  Glycerium. 

But  if  he  thinks  you  bear  an  cafy  mind, 

He  too  will  grow  indifFrent,  and  feek  out 

Another  match  at  leifure  :  the  mean  while 

Affairs  may  take  a  lucky  turn. 

Pam.   Dye  think  fo  ? 

Davus.  Beyond  all  doubt. 

Pam.  See,  what  you  lead  me  to. 

Davus. 
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Davus.  Nay,  peace  ! 

Pam.  I'll  fay  fo  then.     But  have  a  care 
He  knows  not  of  the  child,  which  I've  agreed 
To  educate. 

Davus.  O  confidence  ! 

Pam.  She  drew 
This  promiie  from  me,   as  a  firm  afTurance 
That  I  would  not  forfake  her. 

Davus.  We'll  take  care. 
But  here's  your  father :  let  him  not  perceive 
You're  melancholy. 

SCENE    V, 

Enter  SIMO  at  a  drjlance. 

St'rno.  I  return  to  fee 
What  they're  about,  or  what  they  meditate. 

Davus.  Now  is  he  fure  that  you'll  refufe  to  wed» 
From  fome  dark  corner  brooding  o?er  black  thoughts 
He  comes,  and  fancies  he  has  fram'd  a  fpeech 
To  difconcert  you.     See,  you  keep  your  ground  ' 

Pam.  If  I  can,  Davus. 

Davus.  Truft  me,  Pamphilus, 
Your  father  will  not  change  a  fingle  word 
Jn  anger  with  you,  do  but  fay  you'll  wed. 

SCENE     VI. 

Enter  BYRRHIA  behind. 

Byr.  To-day  my  matter  bad  me  leave  all  elfc 
For  Pamphilus",  and  watch  how  he  proceeds, 
About  his  marriage  ;  wherefore  I  have  now 
(48)  Followed  the  old  man  hither :  yonder  too 
Stands  Pamphilus  himfelf,  and  with  him  Davus. 
To  bufmeft  then  ! 
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Simo.  I  fee  them  both  together. 

Davus.  Now  mind.  [  apart  to  Pam. 

Simo.  Here,  Paraphilias  ! 

Davus.  Now  turn  about, 
As  taken  unawares.  [apart  . 

Pam.  Who  calls  ?  my  father  !  {apart. 

Simo.  It  is  my  pleafure,  that  to-day, 
As  I  have  told  you  once  before,  you  marry. 

Davus.  Now  on  our  part,  I  fear  what  he'll  reply,     [afide. 

Pam.  In  that ^  and  all  the  reft  of  your  commands, 
I  fhall  be  ready  to  obey  you,  Sir  ! 

Byr.    How's  that  !  [overhearing. 

Davus.  Struck  dumb.  [afide. 

Byr.  What  faid  he  ?  [lijlenitig. 

Simo.  You  perform 
Your  duty,  when  you  chearfully  comply 
With  my  defires. 

Davus.  There  !  faid  I  not  the  truth  ?    .[apart  to  Pam* 

Byr.  My  mafter  then,  fo  far  as  I  can  find, 
May  whittle  for  a  wife. 

Simo.  Now  then  go  in 
That  when  you're  wanted  you  be  found. 

Pam.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Byr.  Is  there  no  faith  in  the  affairs  of  men  ? 
'Tis  an  old  faying  and  a  true  one  too  ; 
"  Of  all  mankind  each  loves  himfelf  the  benV* 
I've  feen  the  lady  ;  know  her  beautiful ; 
And  therefore  fooner  pardon  Paraphilias, 
If  he  had  rather  win  her  to  his  arms, 
Than  yield  her  to  th'  embraces  of  my  mafter. 
(49)  I  will  go  bear  thefe  tidings,  and  receive 
Much  evil  treatment  for  my  evil  news.  {Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VII. 


Mamnt  SIMO  and  DAVUS. 

Davus.  Now  he  fuppofes  I've  fome  trick  in  hand, 
And  loiter  here  to  practice  it  on  him  ! 
Simo.  Well,  what  now,  Davus  ? 
Davus.  Nothing. 
Simo.  Nothing,  fay  you  ? 
Davus.  Nothing  at  all. 
Simo.  And  yet  I  look'd  for  fomething. 
Davus  (50).  So,  I  perceive,  you  did  : — This  nettles 

him,  \ajide. 

Simo.  Can  you  fpeak  truth  ? 
Davus.  Moft  eafily. 
Simo*  Say  thai, 
Is  not  this  wedding  irkfome  to  my  fon, 
From  his  adventure  with  the  i\ndrian  ? 

Davus.  No  faith  ;  or  if  at  all,  'twill  only  be 
Two  or  three  days'  anxiety,  you  know  ; 
Then  'twill  be  over  :  for  he  fees  the  thing 
In  its  true  light. 

Simo.  I  praife  him  for't. 
Davus.  While  you 
Reftrain'd  him  not  ;  and  while  his  youth  alloy  *d 
'Tis  true  he  lov'd  \  and  even  then  bv  ftealth, 
As  wife  men  ought,  and  careful  of  his  fame. 
Now  his  age  calls  for  matrimony,  now 
To  matrimony  he  inclines  his  mind. 

Simo.  Yet,  in  my  eyes,  he  feem'd  a  little  fad. 
Davus.  Not  upon  that  account.     He  has  he  thinks 
Another  reafon  to  complain  of  you, 
Simo.  For  what  ? 
Davus.  A  trifle.    t 
Simo.  Well,  what  is't  ? 

Davus 
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Davus.  Nay,  nothing. 

Simo.  Tell  me,  what  is't  ? 

Davus.  You  are  then,  he  complains, 
Somewhat  too  fparing  of  expense. 

Simo.  I  ? 

Davus.      You. 
(51)  A  feaft  offcarce  ten  Drachms  ?  Does  this,  fays  he, 
Look  like  a  wedding-fupper  for  his  fon  ? 
What  friends  can  I  invite  ?  efpecially 
At  fuch  a  time  as  this  ? — and,  truly,  Sir, 
You  have  been  very  frugal ;  much  too  fparing. 
I  can't  commend  you  for  it. 

Simo.  Hold  your  peace. 

Davus.  I've  ruffled  him.  [eft Je. 

Simo.  I'll  look  to  that.     Away  !  [Exit  Davus. 

What  now  ?  What  means  the  varlet  ?  Precious  rogue, 
For  if  there's  any  knavery  on  foot, 
{52)  He,  I  am  fure,  is  the  contriver  on't.  [Exit. 


ACT    III,  SCENE    L 

SIMO,  DAVUS,    coming  out  of  Simo's  Houfe.— MYSIS, 
LESBI Agoing  towards  the  Houfe  c/'Glycerium. 

Myfis.     A    Y,  marry,  'tis  as  you  fay,  Lefbia  : 

^/j^Women  fcarce  ever  find  a  conftant  man. 
Simo.  The  Andrian's  maid-fervant  !  Is't  not  ? 
Davus.  Ay. 

Myfis.  But.Pamphilus— « — m 

Simo.  What  fays  fhe  ?  [overhearing. 

Myfis.  Has  been  true. 

Simo.  How's  that  ?  [overhearing. 

Davus.  Wou'd  he  were  deaf,  or  fhe  were  dumb !    [afide. 
Myfs.  For  the  child,  boy,  or  girl,  he  has  refov'd 

I  To 
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To  educate. 

"upiter  •   what's  this 
I  h e  \r  :   If  this  be  true,  I'm  loft  indeed. 

JLc  hia.    A  good  young  Gentleman  ! 

Zi  fis.  Oh,  very  good. 
But  in,  In    left  you  make  her  wait. 

Lejhia  :  I  follow.  [Exeunt  Myfis  and  Lefbia- 

SCENE    II. 

Manent  SIMO,  DAVUS. 

Davits.  Unfortunate  !   What  remedy  !  \aftde. 

Srmo.  How's  this  ?  [to  himfelf. 

And  can  he  be  fo  mad  ?  What !  educate 
A  harlot's  child  ! — 4h>  now  I  know  their  drift : 
Fool  that  I  was,  fcarce  fmelt  it  out  at  laft. 

Davus  Iijrening]     What's  this  he  fays  he  has  fmelt  out  ? 

Simo.  Imprimis,  \_to  himfelf. 

'Tis  this  rogue's  trick  upon  me.     All  a  fliam : 
A  counterfeit  deliv'ry,  and  mock  labour, 
Devis'd  to  frighten  Chremes  from  the  match. 

Ghcenum  tvitMftJ]  (^3)  Juno  Lucina,  fave  me  !  Help,  I 
pray  thee. 

Simo.  Hey  day  !   Already  !   Oh  ridiculous  ! 
Soon  as  (he  heard  that  I  was  at  the  door 
She  haftens  to  cry  out  :  your  incidents    (54) 
Are   ill-tim'd  Davus. 

Davus.     Mine  Sir  ? 

Simo.   Are  your  players 
Unmindful  of  their  cues,  and  want  a  prompter  l> 

Davus.  I  do  not  comprehend  you. 

Simo  apart]      If  this  knave 
Hadj  in  the  real  nuptial  of  my  fon, 
Come  thus  upon  me  unprepar'd,  what  fport, 

What 
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What  fcorn  he'd  have  expos'd  me  to  ?  But  now 
At  his  own  peril  be  it.      I'm  fecure. 

SCENE     III. 

Re-enter  LESBIA. — ARCHYLLIS  appears  at  the  door. 

Lefoia  to   Archillis  <ivithin.~]    As  yet,   Archyllis,    all  the 
fymptoms  feem 
As  good  as  might  be  wifh'd  in  her  condition  : 
Firft,  let  her  make  ablution  :  after  that, 
Drink  what  I've  order'd  her,  and  juft  fo  much  : 
And  prefently  I  will  be  here  again.  [coming forward. 

Now,  by  this  good  day,  Mailer  Pamphilus 
Has  got  a  chopping  boy  :  Heav'n  grant  it  live  ! 
For  he's  a  worthy  Gentleman,  and  fcorn'd 
To  do  a  wrong  to  this  young  innocent.  [Exit* 

SCENE     IV. 

S'uno.  This  too  where's  he  that  knows  you  wou'd  not 
fwear 
Was  your  contrivance  ? 

Davus.  My  contrivance  !   what  Sir  ? 

Simo.  While  in  the  houfe,  forfooth,  the  midwife  gave 
No  orders  for  the  Lady  in  the  ftraw  : 
But  having  ifiued  forth  into  the  ftreet, 
Bawls  out  moft  luftily  to  thofe  within. 
— *-Oh  Davus,  am  I  then  fo  much  your  fcorn  ? 
Seem  I  fo  proper  to  be  play'd  upon, 
With  fuch  a  mallow,  barefac'd,  impofition  ? 
You  might  at  leaft,  in  reverence,  have  us'd 
Some  fpice  of  art,  wer't  only  to  pretend 
You  fear'd  my  anger,  fhou'd  I  find  you  out. 

Davus.  I'faith  now  he  deceives  himfelf,  not  I.     \afide. 

Simo.  Did  not  I  give  you  warning  ?  threaten  too, 

1  2  In 
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In  cafe  you  play'd  me  falfe  ?  But  all  in  vain  : 

For  what  car'd  you  ? — What !  think  you  I  believe 

This  ftory  of  a  child  by  Pamphiius  ? 

Davus.  I  fee  his  error :  Now  I  know  my  game,    [afide* 

Simo.  Why  don't  you  anfwer  ? 

Davus.  What  !  you  don't  believe  it  ! 
As  if  you  had  not  been  informed  of  this  ?  [archly,, 

Simo.  I  been  informed  ? 

Davus.  What  then  you  found  it  out  ?  [archly, 

Simo.  D'ye  laugh  at  me  ? 

Davus.  You  muft  have  been  inform'd  ; 
Or  whence  this  fhrewd  fufpicion  1 

Simo.  Whence  !  from  you  : 
Becaufe  I  know  you* 

Davus.  Meaning,  this  was  done 
By  my  advice  ? 

Simo.  Beyond  all  doubt  ;    I  know  it  : 

Davus.  You  do  not  know  me,  Simo. 

Simo.  I  not  know  you  ? 

Davus.  For  if  I  do  but  fpeak,  immediately 
You  think  yourfelf  impos'd  on. 

Simo.  Falfely,  hey  ? 

Davus.  So  that  I  dare  not  ope  my  lips  before  you, 

Simo.  All  that  I  know  is  this  \  that  nobody 
Has  been  deliver' d  here. 

Davus.  You've  found  it  out  ? 
Yet  by  and  bye  they'll  bring  the  bantling  here, 
And  lay  it  at  our  door.     Remember,  Sir, 
I  give  you  warning  that  will  be  the  cafe  \ 
That  you  may  ftand  prepar'd,  nor  after  fay, 
'Twas  done  by  Davus's  advice,  his  tricks  ! 
I  wou'd  fain  cure  your  ill  opinion  of  me. 

Simo.   But  how  d'ye  know  ? 

Davus.  I've  heard  fo,  and  believe  fo. 
Befides  a  thoufand  things  concur  to  lead 

To 
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To  this  conjecture.     In  the  fir  it  place,  fhe 

Profefs'd  herfelf  with  xhild  by  Pamphilus  : 

That  proves  a  falfehood.     Now  that  ihe  perceives 

A  nuptial  preparation  at  our  houfe, 

A  maid's  difpach'd  immediately  to  bring 

A  midwife  to  her,  and  withal  a  child,  (55) 

You  too  they  will  contrive  fhall  fee  the  child, 

Or  elfe  the  wedding  muft  proceed. 

Simo.  How's  this  ? 
Having  difcover'd  fuch  a  plot  on  foot, 
Why  did  you  not  directly  tell  my  fon  ? 

Davus.  Who  then  has  drawn  him  from  her  but  myfelf  ? 
For  we  all  know  how  much  he  doated  on  her  : 
But  now  he  wifhes  for  a  wife.     In  fine, 
Leave  that  affair  to  me  ;  and  you  mean  while 
Purfue,  as  you've  begun,  the  nuptials  j  which 
The  Gods,  I  hope,  will  profper  ! 

Simo.  Get  you  in. 
Wait  for  me  there,  and  fee  that  you  prepare 
What's  requifite.  [Exit  Davus. 

He  has  not  wrought  upon  me 
To  yield  implicit  credit  to  his  tale, 
Nor  do  I  know  if  all  he  faid  be  true. 
But,  true  or  falfe,  it  matters  not :  to  me 
My  Son's  own  promife  is  the  main  concern. 
Now  to  meet  Chremes,  and  to  beg  his  daughter 
In  marriage  with  my  fon.  If  I  fucceed, 
What  can  I  rather  wiih,  than  to  behold 
Their  marriage-rites  to-day  ?  For  fince  my  fon 
Has  given  me  his  word,  I've  not  a  doubt, 
Should  he  refufe,  but  I  may  force  him  to  it : 
And  to  my  wifhes  fee  where  Chremes  comes. 

SCENE 
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SCENE     V. 

Enter  CHREMES  (56). 

Simo,  Chremcs,  good  day  ! 

Ciremes.  The  very  man  I  look'd  for. 

Szrno.  And  I  for  you. 

Chremes.  Well  met. — Some  perfbns  came 
To  tell  me  you  inform'd  them,  that  my  daughter 
Was  to  be  married  to  your  fon  to-day  : 
And  therefore  came  I  here,  and  fain  wou'd  know 
Whether  'tis  you  or  they  have  loft  their  wits. 

Simo.  A  moment's  hearing  ;  you  fhall  be  inform'd, 
What  I  requeft,  and  what  you  wifh  to  know. 

Chremes.  I  hear  :   what  would  you  ?  fpeak* 

Simo.  Now  by  the  Gods  j 
Now  by  our  friendship,  Chremes,  which  begun 
In  infancy,  has  ftill  encreas'd  with  age  -, 
Now  by  your  only  daughter,  and  my  {ony 
Whofe  prefer  vat  ion  wholly   refts  on  you  ; 
Let  me  intreat  this  boon  :  and  let  the  match 
Which  fliould  have  been,  ftill  be. 

Chremes.  Why,  why  intreat  ? 
Knowing  you  ought  not  to  befeech  this  of  me. 
Think  you,  that  I  am  other  than  I  was, 
When  firft  I  gave  my  promife  ?  If  the  match 
Be  good  for  both,  e'en  call  them  forth  to  wed. 
But  if  their  union  promifes  more  harm 
Than  good  to  both,  you  alio,   I  befeech  you, 
Confblt  our  common  mtcrcfr,  as  if 
You  were  her  father,  Pamphilus  my  fon. 

Simo.  E'en  in  that  fpirit,  I  defire  it,  Chremes, 
Intreat  it  may  be  <}ime  ;  nor  would  intreat, 
Jfot  that  occafion  urges. 
-Ch:\r::es.   What  occafion  ? 

Sim*. 
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Simo.  A  difference  'twixt  Glycerium  and  my  fon. 

Chremes.  I  hear.  {ironically. 

Simo.  A  breach  fo  wide  as  gives  me  hopes 
To  fep'rate  them  for  ever. 

Chremes.  Idle  tales  ! 

Simo.  Indeed  'tis  thus. 

Chremes.   Ay  marry,  thus  it  is. 
Quarrels  of  lovers  but  renew  their  love. 

Simc.  Prevent  we  then,  I  pray,  this  mifchief  now  \ 
While  time  permits,  while  yet  his  paiiion's  fore 
From  contumelies  \  erer  thefe   womens'  wiles, 
Their  wicked  arts,  and  tears  made  up  of  fraud 
Shake  his  weak  mind,  and  melt  it  to  companion* 
Give  him  a  wife  :  by  intercourse  with  her, 
Knit  by  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  foon  I  hope, 
He'll  rife  above  the  guilt  that  finks  him  now. 

Chremes.   So  you  believe  :  for  me,  I  cannot  think 
That  he'll  be  conftant,  or  that  I  can  bear  it. 

Simo.  How  can  you  know,  unlefs  you  make  the  trial  I 

Chremes.  Ay,  but  to  make  that  trial  on  a  daughter 
Is  hard  indeed. 

Simo.  The  mifchief,  mould  he  fail, 
Is  only  this  :  di1  "  '  forbid! 

I       marl  -  he  amend ! 

Firfr,  to  j    ur  friend  you  will  reftore  a  fon  ; 
G  tin  to  yourfelf  a  foiv  in-law,  and  match 
Your  daughter  to  an  honeft  hufband. 

Chremes.   Well  ! 
Since  you're  fo  thoroughly  convine'd  'tis  right, 
I  can  deny  you  naught  that  lies  in  me. 

Simo  I  fee  I  ever  lov'd  you  juftly,  Chremes. 

Chremes.  But  then 

Simo.  But  what  ? 

Chremes.  Whence  is't  you  know 
fhat  there's  a  difference  between  them  ? 

Sim$9 
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Simo.  Davus, 
Davus,  in  all  their  fecrets,  told  m*  fo  ; 
Advis'd  me  too,  to  haften  on  the  match 
As  faft  as  poffible.     Wou'd  he,  d'ye  think, 
Do  that,  unlefs  he  were  full  well  aflur'd 
My  fon  defir'd  it  too  ?— Hear,  what  he  fays* 
Ho  there  !  call  Davus  forth.— But  here  he  comes- 

SCENE     VI. 

Enter  DAVUS. 

Davus.  I  was  about  to  feek  you. 

Sitno.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Davus.  Why  is  not  the  bride  fent  for  ?  it  grows  late. 

Simo.  Dy'e  hear  him  ? — Davus,   I  for  fome  time  paft 
Was  fearful  of  you  •,  left,  like  other  flaves, 
As  flaves  go  now,  you  fhould  put  tricks  upon-  me, 
And  baffle  me,  to  favour  my  fon's  love* 

Davus.  I,  Sir  ? 

Sitno,  I  thought  {o  :  and  in  fear  of  that 
ConceaFd  a  fecret  which  I'll  now   difclofe. 

Davus.  What  fecret,  Sir  ? 

Simo.  I'll  tell  you  :  for  I  now 
Almoft  begin  to  think  you  may  be  trufted. 

Davus.  You've  found  what  fort  of  man  I  am  at  laftr 

Simo.  No  marriage  was  intended. 

Davus.  How  !   none  ! 

Simo.  None. 
All  counterfeit,  to  found  my  fon  and  you» 

Davus.  How  fay  you  ? 

Simo,  Even  fo. 

Davus.  Alack,  alack ! 
I  never  could  have  thought  it.     Ah,  what  art  !        [archly. 

Simo.  Hear  me.  No  fooner  had  I  fent  you  in, 
But  opportunely  I  encounter'd  Chremr 

Davus. 
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Davus.  How  !  are  we  ruin'd  then  ?  \ajide. 

Simo.  I  told  him  all, 
That  you  had  juft  told  me, — — 

Davus.  Corifufioii  !   how  ?  \afide. 

Simo    Begg'd  him  to  grant  his  daughter,  and  at  length 
With  much  ado  prevail'd. 

Davus.  Undone  I  \afide. 

Si?no.  How's  that  ?  [overhearing. 

Davus.  Well  done  !   I  faid. 
Simo.  My  good  friend  Chremes  then 
Is  now  no  obftacle. 

Chremes.  I'll  home  awhile, 
Order  due  preparations,  and  return.  \Exit, 

Simo.  Prithee,  now,  Davus,  feeing  you  alone 

Have  brought  about  this  match 

Davus.  Yes,  I  alone • 

Simo.  Endeavour  farther  to  amend  my  fon. 
Davus.  Moft  diligently* 
Simo.  It  were  eafy  now} 
While  his  mind's  irritated . 
Davus.  Be  at  peace. 
Simo.  Do  then  :  where  is  he  ? 
Davus.   Probably,  at  home. 
Simo.  I'll  in,  and  tell  him,  what  I've  now  told  yc*u.  [Exit', 

SCENE    VIL 

DAVUS  alone. 

Loft  and  undone  !  To  prifon  with  irie  ftrait ! 
No  prayer,  no  plea  :  for  I  have  ruin'd  all ! 
Deceiv'd  the  old  man,  hamper'd  Pamphilus 
With  marriage  5  marriage,  brought  about    to-day 
By  my  fole  means  ;  beyond  the  hopes  of  one  ; 
Againft  the  other's  will. Oh  cunning  fool ! 
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Had  I  been  quiet,  all  had  yet  been  well. 
But  fee,  he's    coming.     Would   my   neck   were   broken  ! 

[retires* 

SCENE    VIII. 

# 

Enter  PAMPHILUS  ;  DAVUS  behind. 

Pam.  Where  is  this  villain  that  has  ruin'd  me  ? 

Davus.  Fm  a  loft  man. 

Pam.  And  yet  I  muft  confefs, 
That  I  deferv'd  this,  being  fuch  a  dolt, 
A  very  ideot,  to  commit  my  fortunes 
To  a  vile  flave.     I  fuller  for  my  foilv, 
But  will  at  lea  ft  take  vengeance  on  him. 

Davus.  If  I  can  but  efcape  this  mifchief  now, 
Til  anfwer  for  hereafter. 

Pam.  To  my  father 
What  ihall  I  fay  ? — And  can  I  then  refafe, 
Who  have  but  now  confented  ?  with  what  face  ? 
I  know  not  what  to  do. 

Davus,   I' faith,  nor  I ; 
And  yet  it  takes  up  all  my  thoughts.  Ill  tell  him 
I've  hit  on  fomething  to  delay  the  match. 

Pam.   Oh  !  tffiirtg  Davus. 

Davus.  I  am  {ctn. 

Pam.  So,  good  Sir !  What  fay  you  ? 
See,  how  I'm  hamper'd  with  your  fine  advice. 

Davus.  coming  forward. .]  But  I'll  deliver  you. 

Pam.  Deliver  me  ? 

Davus.  Certainly,  Sir. 

Pam.  What,  as  you  did  juft  now  ? 

Davus.  Better  I  hope. 

Pam.  And  can  you  then  believe 
That  I  would  truft  you,  rafcal  ?  You  amend 
Tvly  broken  fortunes,'  or  redeem  them  loft  ? 

You, 
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You,  who  to-day,  from  t3ie  moft  happy  fhte, 
Have  thrown  me  upon  marriage. — Did  not  I 
foretell  it  would  be  thus  ? 

Davus.  You  did  indeed. 

Pam.  And  what  do  you  deferve  for  this  ?  (57) 

Davus.  The  gallows. 
—Yet  fuffer  me  to  take  a  little  breath* 
I'll  devife  fomething  prefently. 

Pam.   Alas,   (58) 
I  have  not  leifure  for  your  puniihment. 
The  time  demands  attention  to  myfelf, 
Nor  will  be  wafted  in  revenge  on  you. 


ACT    IV.  SCENE  I 

CHARINUS  alone. 

Is  this  to  be  believ'd,  or  to  be  told  ? 
Can  then  fuch  inbred  malice  live  in  man, 
To  joy  in  ill,  and  from  another's  woes 
To  draw  his  own  delight  ? — Ah,  is't  then  fo  ? 
— Yes,  fuch  there  are,  the  meaneft  of  mankind, 
Who,  from  a  fneaking  bafhfulnefs,  at  flrft 
Dare  not  refufe  \  but  when  the  time  comes  on 
To  make  their  promife  good,  then  force  per  force 
Open  themfelves  and  fear  :  yet  muft  deny. 
Then  too,  eh  fhamelefs  impudence,  they  cry, 
"  Who  then  are  you  ?  and  what  are  you  to  me  ? 
"  Why  fhould  I  render  up  my  love  to  you  ? 
"  Faith,  neighbour,  charity  begins  at  home." 
— Speak  of  their  broken  faith,  they  blufh  not,  they, 
Now  throwing  off  that  fhame  they  ought  to  wear, 
Which  they  before  afTum'd  without  a  caufe. 
—•What,  fhall  I  do  ?  go  to  him  ?  on  my  wrongs 

K  2  Expoftulate/ 
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Expoftulate,   and  throw  reproaches  on  him  ?• 

What  will  that  profit,  fay  you  ? very  much, 

I  (hall  at  leaft  embitter  his  delight, 
i\nd  gratify  my  anger» 

SCENE    II. 

To  him  PAMPHILUS  and  D  AVUS. 

Pam.  Oh,  Charinus, 
By  my  imprudence,  unlefs  Heav'n  forefend^ 
I've  ruin'd  both  myfelf  and  you. 

Char.  Imprudence  • 
Paltry  evafion  !  you  have  broke  your  faith. 

Pam.  What  now  ? 

Char.  And  do  you  think  that  words  like  thcfe 
Can  bafHe  me  again  ? 

Pam.  "What  means  all  this  ? 

Char.  Soon  as  I  told  you  of  my  paffion  for  fcer, 

Then  flje  had  clLarms  for  you. Ah,  fenfelefs  fool, 

To  judge  your  difpofition  by  my  own  ! 

Pam.  You  are  minaken. 

Char.  Was  your  joy  no  joy, 
Without  abufing  a  fond  lover's  mi^id, 
Fool'd  on  with  idle  Lopes  I — Well,  take  her. 

Pam.  Take  her  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not  what  a  wretch  I  am  : 
How  many  cares  this  flave  has  brought  upon  m«3 
rafcal  here. 

.  No  wonder  if  he  takes 
Example  from  his  matter. 

Pam.  Ah,  you  know  not 

\ ,  or  my  love,  or  elfe  you  would  not  talk  thus. 
Char.  Oh  yes,  I  know  it  all.      You  had  but  now 
Ireadful  altercation  with  your  father  : 
And  therefore  he's  enragM,  nor  could  prevail 
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On  you,  forfooth,  to  wed.  [ironically. 

Pam.  To  fhew  you  then, 
How  little  you  conceive  of  my  diftrefs, 
Thefe  nuptials  were  mere  femblanee,  mock'ry  all, 
Nor  was  a  wife  intended  me. 

Ckar.  I  know  it  ; 
You  are  conftrain'd,  poor  man,  by  inclination. 

Paw.  Nay,  but  have  patience  !  you  don't  know— f\ 

Char.  I  know 
That  you're  to  many  her. 

Pain.   Why  rack  rne  thus  ? 
Nay  hear  !  he  never  ceas'd  to  importune    . 
That  I  wou'd  tell  my  father,   I  would  wed  ; 
£>o  preft,  and  urg'd,  that  he  at  length  prevaii'do 

Char.  Who  didj&is  ? 

Pam.   Davus. 

Char.  Davus  ! 

Pam.  Davus   all. 

Char,  Wherefore  ? 

Pam.  I  know  not :  but  I  know  the  Gods 
Meant  in  their  anger  I  mould  iiften  to  him. 

Char.  Is  it  fo,  Davus  ? 

Davus.  Even  fo. 

Char.  How,  villain  ? 
The  Gods  confound  you  for  it  ? — -Tell  me,  wretch, 
Had  ail  his  mo  ft  inveterate  foes  defir'd 
To  throw  him  on  this  marriage,  what  advice 
Could  they  have  given  clfe  ? 

Davus.  I  am  deceiv'd, 
But  not  difhearten'd. 

Char.  True.  [ironical^. 

Davus.  This  way  has  fail'd  ; 
We'll  try  another  way  :  unlefs  you  think 
Becaufe  the  bufinefs  has  gone  ill  at  flrft, 
Wc  cannot  graft  advantage  on  misfortune- 
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Panu  Oh  ay,  I  warrant  you,  if  you  look  to^ 
Out  of  one  wedding  you  can  work  me  two. 

Davus.  Pamphiius,  'tis  my  duty,  as  your  flave, 
To  ftrive  with  might  and  main,  by  day  and  night, 
With  hazard  of  my  life,  to  do  you  fervice  ; 
?Tis  your's,  if  I  am  croft,  to  pardon  me. 
Mv  undertakings  fail  indeed,  but  then 
I  fpare  no  pains.     Do  better,  if  you  can. 
And  fend  me  packing. 

Paw.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart : 
Place  me  but  where  you  found  me  firft, 

Havus.  I  will. 

Panu  But  do  it  inftantly. 

Daw*.  Hift  !  hold  awhile  : 
I  hear  the  creaking  of  GlyceriunVs  door. 

pj.m.  Nothing  to  you. 

Qavus.  I'm  thinking. 
./;/,  What,  atlaftf 

Etuvuj*  Your  bufmefs  /hall  be  done,  and  prefentlyv 

SCENE     IV. 

*      Enter  MYSIS. 

Myjls  to  GIscer.  *wiihin.~]  De  where  he  will,  I'll  find  your 
Pamphilus, 
And  bring  him  with  me.     Meanwhile^you,  my  foul5 
I  crbear  to  vex  yourfclf. 
Paw.   Myiis  ! 
My/Is.  Who's  there  ?. 
Oh  Pamj  11  met,  Sir  ! 

Pal  it's  the  matter  ? 

M  miftrefe,  by  the  love  you  bear  her,  begs 

Inftantly.     She  longs  to  f:e  you. 

lone  ;  This  fore  breaks  out  afreih. 

Unhappy 
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Unhappy  that  we  are,  thro'  your  curfr  means, 

To  be  tormented  thus,     [to  Davus.]— She  has  been  told 

A  nuptial  is  prepar'd  and  therefore  fends. 

Char.  From  which  how  fafe  you  were,  had  he  been 

quiet  !  [pointing  to  Davus* 

Davus.   Ay,  if  he  raves  not  of  himfelf  enough, 
Do,  irritate  him.  [to  Charirius. 

Mjfis.  Truly  that's  the  caufe  ; 
And  therefore  'tis,  poor  foul,  fhe  forrows  thus. 

Pam.  Myfis,  I  fwear  to  thee  by  all  the  Gods, 
I  never  will  defert  her  :  tho  affiir' d 
That  I  for  her  make  all  mankind  my  foes* 
I  fought  her,  carried  her  :  our  hearts  are  one, 
And  farewell  they  that  wifh  us  put  afunder  1 
Death,  nought  but  death  ihali  part  us. 

Myfis.  I  revive. 

Pam.  Apollo's  oracles  are  not  more  true. 
If  that  my  father  may  be  wrought  upon, 
To  think  I  hinder'd  not  the  match,  tis  well : 
But  if  that  cannot  be,  come  what  come  may, 
Why  let  him  know,  'twas  I — What  think  you  now  ? 

Char.  That  we  are  wretches  both.  f Ch^r 

Davus.  My  brain's  at  work. 

Char.  O  brave  ! 

Pam.  I  know  what  you'd  attempt, 

Davus.  W ell,  well  ! 
I  will  effecl  it  for  you. 

Pam.  Ay,  but  now. 

Davus.  E'en  now. 

Char.  What  is't  ? 

Davus.  For  him,  Sir,  not  for  you. 
Be  not  mrftaken. 

Char.  1  am  fatisfied. 

Pam.  Say,  what  do  you  propofe  ? 

Davus,  This  day,  I  fear, 

u 
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Is  Icarce  fufficieftt  for  the  execution, 

So  think  not  I  nave  leifure  to  relate. 

Hence  then  !  You  hinder  me  :  hence,  hence  I  fay 

Paw.  I'll  to  Glycerium.  {Exit* 

Davits*  Well,  and  what  mean  you  ? 
Whither  will  you,  Sir  ? 

Char,  Shall  1  fpeak  the  truth  ? 

Davus.  Oh  to  be  fure  :  now  for  a  tedious  tale  ( 

Char,  What  w ill  become  of  me  ? 

Davus.  How  !  not  content  ! 
f  s  it  not  then  {efficient,  if  I  give  yoit 
The  refpite  of  a  day,  a  little  day, 
By  putting  oft'  his  wedding  ? 

CBar.  Ay,  but  Davus> 

Davus.  But  what  ? 

Char.  That  I  may  wed 

Davys'*  Ridiculous  ! 

Char.  If  you  lucceed,  come  to  me*  * 

Davus.  Wherefore  come  I 
I  can't  affift  you. 

Char.  Should  it  fo  fall  out- 


Davus.  Well,  well,  I'll  come. 
Char.  If  ought,  I  am  at  home. 

SCENE    V. 


[JEkiit 


Manent  DAVUS,  MYSIS- 

,  wait  here  till  I  come  forth. 
Myfts.  For  what? 
Davus.  It  muft  be  fo. 
My/Js.  Make  haftc  then. 
Davus.  In  a  moment.  \Exit,  to  Glyceriurn's. 

scene; 
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SCENE     VI. 

MYSIS  alone. 

Can  we  fecurely  then  count  nothing  our's  ? 
Oh  all  ye  Gods  !  I  thought  this  Pamphilus 
The  greateft  good  my  miftrefs  could  obtain, 
Friend,  lover,  hufband,  ev'ry  way  a  bleflmg : 
And  yet  what  woe,  poor  wretch,  endures  me  not 
On  his  account  ?  Alas,  more  ill  than  good. 
But  here  comes  Davus. 

SCENE    VIL 

Re-enter  DAVUS  with  the  child. 

Myfis.  Prithee,  man,  what  now  ? 
Where  are  you  carrying  the  child  ? 

Davus.  Oh,  Myfis, 
Now  have  I  need  of  all  your  ready  wit, 
And  all  your  cunning. 

Myfis.  What  are  you  about  ? 

Davus.   Quick,  take  the  boy,  and  lay  him  at  our  door» 
Myfis.  What  on  the  bare  ground  ? 

Davus.  From  the  altar  then  (59) 
Take  herbs  and  ftrew  them  underneath* 

Myfis.   And  why 
Can't  you  do  that  yourfelf  ? 

Davus.  Becaufe,  that  if 
My  mafter  chance  to  put  me  to  my  oath 
That  'twas  not  I  who  laid  it  there,  I  may 
With  a  fafe  confcience  fwear.  [gives  her  the  child. 

Myfis.  I  under  ft  and. 
But  pray  how  came  this  fudden  qualm  upon  you  ? 

Davus.  Nay,  but  be  quick,  that  you  may  comprehend 

1-  What 
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What  I  propbfe. — [Myfis  lays  the  child  at  Simo's  door.~] 
Oh  Jupiter  !     {looking  out. 

My/is.  What  now  ? 

Davus,  Here  comes  the  father  of  the  bride  ! — I  change 
My  firft-mtended  purpofe  (60). 

Myfis,  What  you  mean 
I  can't  imagine. 

Davits.  This  way  from  the  right, 
I'll  counterfeit  to  come  : — And  be't  your  care 
To  throw  in  aptly  now  and  then  a  word, 
To  help  out  the  difcourfe  as  need  requires. 

Myfts»  Still  what  you're  at,  I  cannot  comprehend. 
But  if  I  can  afliit,  as  you  know  beft, 
Not  to  obltruct  your  purpofes,  I'll  ftay.-  [Davus  retires', 

SCENE     VIII. 

Enter  CHREMES  'tam  towards  Simo's. 

O  O 

Chremcs.  Having  provided  all  things  necefTary, 
I  now  return  to  bid  them  call  the  bride. 
What's  here  ?  [feeing  the  child.']  by  Hercules,  a  child  !  Ha, 

woman, 
Was't  you  that  laid  it  here  ? 

Myfis.  Where  is  he  gone  ?  [looking  after  Davus. 

Chremcs.   What,  wont  you  anfwer  me  ? 
Myfis,   [looking  about.]  Not  here  :  Ah  me  ! 
The  fellow's  gone,  and  left  me  in  the  lurch. 

[Davus  coming  forward  and  pretending  not  fee  them. 
Davus.  Good  heavens,  what  confufion  at  the  Forum  ! 
The  people  all  difputing  with  each  other  ! 
The  market  price  is  fo  confounded  high.  [loud. 

it  to  fay  elfe  I  know  not.  [ffde. 

Myfis  to  Davus]  What  d'ye  mean,       [Chremes  retires  and 
•ne  ?  ttfii  I'erfaiion. 

Davus.  What  farce  is  thi 

Ha, 
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Ha,  Myiis,  whence  tills  child  ?  Who  brought  it  here  ? 

Arjis.  Have  you  your  witSj  to  afk  me  ilich  a  queftion  ? 

Davus.  Whom  mould  I  afk,  when  no  one  elfe  is  here  ? 

Chr ernes  behind '.]  I  wonder  whence  it  comes.       [to  hinifelf. 

Davus.     Wilt  anfwer  me  !  [loud. 

My/Is.  Ah  !  [confused. 

Davus.  This  way  to  the  right  !  [apart  to  Myfis. 

M\fis.  Your  raving  mad. 
Was't  not  yourfelf ! 

Davus.  I  charge  you  not  a  word, 
But  what  I  afk  you.  [apart  to  Myfis. 

Mjjis.   Do  you  threaten  me  ? 

Davus.  Whence  comes  this  child  ?  {loud. 

M^fis.  From. our  houie   (61).- 

Davus.  Ha!   ha!  ha! 
No  wonder  that  a  harlot  has  afftirance. 

Chremer.  This  is  the  Andrian's  fervant-maid,  I  take  it. 

Davus.  Do  we  then  feem  to  you  fuch  proper  folks 
To  play  thefe  tricks  upon  ?  [loud  to  My Ss. 

Ckremes.  I  came  in  time.  [to  hlnifelf. 

Davus.  Make  hafte,  and  take  vour  bantling  from  our 

*  4  o 

door.  [hud. 

Hold  !   do  not  ftir  from  where  you  are,  before.  [faftfy 

Myfis.  A  plague  upon  you  :  you  fo  terrify  me  ! 

Davus.  Wench,  did  I  fpeak  to  you  or  no  ?  [loud. 

Myfis.  What  would  you  ? 

Davus.  What  would  I  ?  Say,  whofe  child  have  you  laid 
here  ? 
Tell  me.  [loud. 

Myfis.  You  doirt  know  ? 

Davus.  Plague  of  what  I  know  : 
Tell  what  I  afk.  [foftly. 

Myfis.  Your's. 

Davus.  Our's  ?  Whofe  ?  [loud. 

Mjfis.  Famphilus's. 

L  2  Davus. 
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Davits.  How  fay  you  ?  Pamphilus's  ?  [loud. 

Myfts.  Why  is't  not  ? 

Chr.  I  had  good  caufe  to  be  againft  this  match,  [to  himfelf. 

Davits.  O  monftrous  impudence  !  [bawling. 

Myfis.   Why  all  this  noife  ? 

Davus.  Did  not  I  fee  this  child  convey' d  by  ftealth 
Into  your  houfe  laft  night  ? 

MyftSy  Oh  rogue  ! 

Davus.  'Tis  true. 
I  faw  old  Canthara  ftuff'd  out  ? 

Jllv/is.  Thank  heav'n, 
(62)  Some  free-women  were  prefent  at  her  labour  ? 

Davus.   Troth,  fhe  don't  know  the  gentleman,  for  whom 
She  plays  this  game.     She  thinks,  fhould  Chremes  fee 
The  child  laid  here,  he  would  not  grant  his  daughter. 
Faith,  he  would  grant  her  the  more  willingly. 

Chremes.  Not  he  indeed.  [to  himfelf. 

Davits.  But  now,  one  word  for  all, 
Take  up  the  child ;  or  I  fhall  trundle  him 
Into  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  and  roll   - 
You,  madam,  in  the  mire. 

Myfis.  The  fellow's  drunk. 

Davus.  One  piece  of  knavery  begets  another  : 
Now,  I  am  told,  'tis  whifper'd  all  about, 
That  (he's  a  citizen  of  Athens [loud. 

Chremes.  How  ! 

Davus.  (63)  And  that  by  law  he  will  be  forc'd  to  wed  her, 

Mvfis .  Why  prithee  is  ihe  not  a  citizen  ? 

Chremes.  What  a  fine  fcrape  was  I  within  a  hair 
Of  being  drawn  into  !  [to  himfelf. 

Davus.  What  voice  is  that  ?  [turning  about. 

Oh  Chremes  !  you  are  come  in  time.  Attend  ! 

Chremes.  I  have  heard  all  already. 

Davus.  You've  heard  all  ? 

remes.  Yes  all,  I  fay,  from  firft  to  laft. 

Davus, 
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Davits»  Indeed  ? 
Good  lack,  what  knaveries  !  this  lying  jade 
Should  be  dragg'd  hence  to  torture. — This  is  he  !  [to  Myf. 
Think  not  'twas  Davus  you  impos'd  upon. 

Mxfis.  Ah  me  ! — Good  Sir,  I  fpoke  the  truth  indeed. 

Chremes.  I  know  the  whole. — Is  Simo  in  the  houfe  ? 

Davus.  Yes,  Sir.  [Exit  Chrem. 

SCENE     IX. 

Mcinent  DAVUS,  MYSIS.     Davus  runs  up  to  her. 

My/is.  Don't  offer  to  touch  me,  you  villain  ! 
If  I  don't  tell  my  miftrefs  every  word 

Davus.  Why  you  don't  know,  you  fool,  what  good 
we've  done. 

My/is.  How  ihould  I  ? 

Davus.  This  is  father  to  the  bride : 
Nor  could  it  otherwife  have  been  contriv'd 
That  he  mould  know  what  we  would  have  him, 

Myfts.  Well, 
You  ihould  have  given  me  notice. 

Davus.  Is  there  then  (64) 
No  difference,  think  you,  whether  all  you  fay 
Falls  natural  from  the  heart,  or  comes 
From  dull  premeditation  ? 

SCENE     X. 

Enter  CRITO. 

Crito.  In  this  ftreet 
They  fay  that  Chryfis  liv'd  :  who  rather  chofe 
To  heap  up  riches  here  by  wanton  ways, 
Than  to  live  poor  and  honeftly  at  home  : 
She  dead,  her  fortune  comes  by  law  to  me. 
f(ut  I  fee  pcribns  to  enquire  of.    [goes  uf]  Save  you  ! 

'  -    Mtfts, 
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My/is.   Good  now,  who's  that  I  fee  :  is  it  not  Critc, 
Chr  ua  ?    Ay,  the  very  fame. 

Cr\  ,   fave  you  i 

JUvfis.  Save  you,  Crito  ! 

Crito.  Chryfs 
Is  then -ha  ? 

Jllx/ls.  Ay,  fhe  h*s  left  us,  poor  fouls  ! 

Crito.   And  ye  *,  how  go  ye  on  here  ? — pretty  v 
?s.  We  ? — as  we  cany  as  the  old  faying  goes, 
When  as  we  ivoutd  we  cannot. 

Crito.  And  Glycerium, 
Has  fhe  found  out  her  parents  ? 

Mvfts.  Wou'dAeha 

Crito.  No:  yet  !   a::  ill  wind  blew  me  hither  then. 
For  truly,  h^d  I  been  appriz'd  of  tha", 
Fd  ne'er  have  let  foot  here  :  for  :^rium 

Was  always  calTd  and  thought  to  be  her  filter. 
What  Chrvfls  left,  fhe  takes  pofieffion  of : 
And  now  for  me,  a  ftranger,  to  commence 
A  law-Fuit  here,  how  good  and  wife  it  were, 
Other  examples  teach  me.     She,  I  warrant, 
Has  got  her  fome  gallant  too,  fome  defender  : 
For  fhe  was  growing  up  a  jolly  girl 
When<firft  fhe  journied  hither.     They  will  cry 
That  I'm  a  petty-fogger,  fortune-hunter, 
A  beggar. — And  befides  it  were  not  well 
To  leave  her  in  diftn 

Myfis.   Good  foul !  troth  Crito, 
You  have  the  good  old-fafhion'd  honefty. 

Crito.  Well,  fince  I  am  arriv'd  here,   bring  me  to  her. 
That  I  may  fee  her. 

M\f.s.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

Dai':::.    I  will  in  with  them  :  for  I  wou'd  not  chufe 
That  cur  old  gentleman  fhould  fee  me  now.  [Exeunt. 

ACT 
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A  C  T  .  V.  SCENE    I. 

'CHREMES,  SlMO. 

mes'  f- J*  NOUGH  airer.dy,  Simo,  and  enough 

g    j  Fve  (hewn  nay  friendship  for  you  ;  hazarded 
Enough  of  peril :  ursre  me  then  no  more  ! 
Wifhing  to  pleafe  you,  I  had  near   deftroy'd 
My  daughter's  peace  and  happinefs  for  ever. 

Simo.  Ah,  Chremes,  I  muft  now  intreat  the  more, 
More  urge  you  to  confirm  the  promised  boon. 

Ghremts.  Mark,  how  unjuft  you  are  thro'  wilfuinefs  ! 
So  you  obtain  what  you  demand,  you  lit 
No  bounds  to  my  compliance,  nor  confider 
What  you  requeit ;  for  if  you  did  confider, 
You'd  ceafe  to  load  me  with  thefe  injuries. 
Simo.   What  injuries? 
Chremes.  Is  that  a  queflion  now  ? 
Have  you  not  driven  me  to  plight  my  child 
To  one  pofleft  with  other  love,  averie 
To  marriage  *,  to  cxpofe  her  to  divorce, 
And  crazy  nuptials  ;  by  her  woe  and  banc 
To  work  a  cure  for  your  d  i>n  ? 

You  had  prevail'd  .  I  trai  :ch, 

While  circuniftarices  would  admit  ;  but  now 
The  cafe  is  chang'd,  content  you  : — It  is  faid, 
That  file's  a  citizen  ;  a  child  is  born  : 
Prithee  excute  uz  ! 

Sum.  Now,  for  heav'ns  fake. 
ve  not  them,  whofe  intereft  it  is 

ke  him  vile  and  abject  as  themfelves. 
1  ftories  are  .  a,  concerted  all, 

atch  :  when  the  occaiion's  paft, 
Tliat  urges  them  to  this,  they  will  defift. 

Chremes.  Oh,  you  miftake  :  e'en  now  I  faw  the  maid 
ingling  with  Davus'. 

Sim$. 
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Si  mo.  Artifice  !  mere  trick, 

Chremes.   Ay,  but  in  earneft  •,  and  when  neither  knew 
That  I  was  there. 

Simo*  It  may  be  fo  :  and  Davus 
Told  me  before-hand  they'd  attempt  all  this  ; 
Though  I,  I  know  not  how,  forgot  to  tell  you. 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  DAVUSjfo/»  Glycerium's. 

Davus  to  himfelf^  He  may  be  eafy  now,  1  warrant  him— 

Chremes \  See  yonder' s  Davus. 

Simo.  Ha !  whence  comes  the  rogue  ? 

Davus.  By  my  affiftance,  and  this  ftranger's  fafe.  [to  himf 

Simo.  What  mifchief's  this  ?  [lifening. 

Davus.   A  more  commodious  man, 
Arriving  juit  in  feafon,  at  a  time 
So  critical,  I  never  knew.  [to  himfelf. 

Simo.  A  knave  ! 
Who's  that  he  praifes  ?  [Iiftening. 

Davus.  All  is  now  fecure.  [to  himfelf. 

Simo.  Why  don't  I  fpeak  to  him  ? 

Davus.   My  mafter  here  !  [turning  about. 

What  (hall  I  do  ?  [to  himfelf. 

Simo.  Good  Sir,  your  humble  Servant !  [fneerinfy 

Davus.  Oh,  Simo  !   and  our  Chremes  ! — All  is  now, 
Prepar'd  within. 

Simo.  You've  taken  fpecial  care.  [irohicmlf 

Davus.  E'en  call  them  when  you  pleafe* 

Simo.   Oh,  mighty  line  ! 
That  to  be  fure  is  all  that's  wanting  now. 
—But  tell  me,  Sir  !  what  bufinefs  had  you  there  ? 

[painting  to  Glycerium's- 

Davus.   I  ?  [ronfufecL 

foil  ? 

Davus. 
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Davus.  I ?  ^Hammering. 

Si  mo.  You,  Sir. 

Davus.  I  went  in  but  now.  [_dif ordered. 

Simo.    As  if  I  afk'd,  how  long  it  was  ago* 

Davus.  With  Pamphilus. 

Simo.  Is  Pamphilus  within  ? 
—Oh  torture  . — Did  not  you  aflure  me,  firralv 
They  were  at  variance  ? 

Davus.   So  they  are. 

Simo.  Why  then 
Is  Pamphilus  within  ? 

Chr ernes.     Oh,  why  d'ye  think.  ? 
He's  gone  to  quarrel  with  her.  [sneering* 

Davus.  Nay,  but  Chremes, 
There's  more  in  this,  and  you  mail  hear  ftrange  news. 
There's  an  old  countryman,  I  know  not  who, 
Is  juft  arriv'd  here  ;   confident  and  ihrewi  •, 
His  look  befpeaks  him  of  fome  confequence. 
A  grave  feverity  is  in  his  face, 
And  credit  in  his  words. 

Simo.  What  fiory  now  ? 

Dazus.  Nay,  nothing,  iir,  but  wh:it  I  heard  him  fay. 

Simo.  And  what  fays  he,  then  ? 

Davus.  That  he's  well  affur'd 
Gly cerium's  an  Athenian  citizen. 

Simo.  Ho,  Dromo  •   Drcmo  ! 

Davus.  What  now  ? 

Simo.  Dromo  ! 

Davus.  Hear  me. 

Simo.  Speak  but  a  word  more — Dromo  !■ 

Davus.  Pray,  Sir,  hear  ! 

M  SCENE 
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SCENE     III. 

Enter   DROMO. 

Dromo.  Your  pleafure,  Sir  ? 

Simo.   Here,  drag  him  headlong  in, 
And  trufs  the  rafcal  up  immediately. 

Dromo.  Whom  ? 

Simo.  Davus. 

Davits.  Why  ! 

Simo.  Becaufe  Fll  have  it  fo» 
Take  him,  I  fa  v. 

Davus.  For  what  offence  ? 

Simo.  Off  with  him  ! 

Davus.  If  it  appear  that  I've  faid  ought  but  truths 
Put  me  to  death. 

Simo.  I  will  not  hear.     Fll  trounce  you. 

Davus.  But  tho'  it  fhould  prove  true,  Sir  ! 

Simo.  True  or  falfe. 
See  that  you  keep  him  bound  :  and  do  you  hear  ? 
(65)  Bind  the  Have  hand  and  foot.     Away  ! 

[Exeunt  Dromo  and  DaT 

SCENE     IV. 

Manent  SIMO,  CHREMES. 

—By  heav'n, 

As  I  do  live,  Fll  make  you  know  this  day 

What  peril  lies  in  trifling  with  a  mafter, 

And  make  him  know  what  'tis  to  plague  a  father. 

Chr ernes.  Ah,  be  not  in  fuch  rage. 

Simo.  Oh  Chremes,  Chrcmes,  \ 

Filial  unkincfnefs  ! — Dont  you  pity  me  ! 
To  feel  all  this-  for  fuch  a  thanklefs  fon  ! 

Here 
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Here,  Pamphilus,  come  forth  !  ho,  Pamphilus ! 

Have  you  no  fhame  ?  [calling  at  Glycerium's  door. 

SCENE    V. 

Enter  PAMPHILUS. 

Pam.  Who  call's  ? — Undone  !  my  father  ! 

Simo.  What  fay  you  ?  Moft 

Chremes.  Ah,  rather  fpeak  at  once 
Your  purpofe,  Simo,  and  forbear  reproach, 

Simo.  As  if  'twere  poflible  to  utter  aught 
Severer  than  he  merits5! — Tell  me  then  ;  [to  Pam. 

-Glycerium  is  a  citizen  ? 

Pam.  They  fay  fo. 

Simo.  They  fay  fo  ! — Oh  amazing  impudence  ! 

Does  he  confider  what  he  fays  ?  does  he 
Repent  the  deed  ?  or  'does  his  colour  take 
The  hue  of  fhame  ? — To  be  fo  weak  of  foul, 
Againft  the  cuftom  of  our  citizens, 
(66)  Againft  the  law,  againft  his  father's  will, 
To  wed  himfelf  to  fhame  and  this  vile  woman. 
.   Pam.  Wretch  that  I  am  ! 

Simo.  Ah,  Pamphilus  !  d'ye  feel 
Your  wretchednefs  at  laft  ?  Then,,  then,  when  iirft 
You  wrought  upon  your  mind  at  any  rate 
To  gratify  your  paflion  :   from  that  hour 
Well  might  you  feel  your  ft  ate  of  wretchednefs. 
— But  why  give  in  to  this  ?  Why  torture  thus, 
Why  vex  my  fpirit  ?  Why  afflicl:  my  age 
For  his  diftemp'rature  ?  Why  rue  his  fins  ? 
— -No  •,  let  him  have  her,  joy  in  her,  live  with  her. 

Pam.  My  father  ! 

Simo.  How,  my  father  ! — can  I  think  (67) 
You  want  this  father  ?  You  that  for  yourfelf 
A  home,  a  wife,  and  children  have  acquired 

M  2  Againft 
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Againft  your  father's  will  ?  And  witnefles 
Suborn'd,  to  prove  that  fhe's  a  citizen  ? 
— You've  gain'd  your  point. 

Pain.  My  father,  but  one  word  ' 

Simo.  "What  would  you  fay  ? 

Chremes.  Nay,  hear  him,  Simo. 

Simo.  Hear  him  ? 
What  muft  I  hear  then,  Chremes  ! 

Chremes.  Let  him  fpeak. 

Simo.  Well,  let  him  fpeak  :  I  hear  him, 

Pam.   I  confefs, 
I  love  Glycerium  :  if  it  be  a  fault, 
That  too  I  do  confefs.     To  you,  my  father, 
I  yield  myfelf :  difpofe  me  as  you  pleafe  ! 
Command  me  !  Say,  that  I  mall  take  a  wife  ; 

Leave  her  •,  I  will  endure  it,  as  I  may 

This  only  I  befeech  you,  think  not  I 

Suborn'd  this  old  man  hither. — Suffer  me 

To  clear  myfelf,  and  bring  him  here  before  you. 

Simo.  Bring  him  here  ! 

Pam.  Let  me,  father  ! 

Chremes.  'Tis  but  juft  : 
Permit  him  ! 

Pam.  Grant  me  this  ! 

Simo.  Well,  be  it  fo.  (68)  [Exit  Pamphilus, 

I  could  bear  all  this  bravely,  Chremes ;  more, 
Much  more,  to  know  that  he  deceiv'd  me  not. 

Chremes.  For  a  great  fault  a  little  punifhinent 
Suffices  to  a  father. 

SCENE    VI. 

Re-enter  PAMPHILUS  with  CRITO, 

Critc.  Say  no  more  ! 
.\ny  of  thefe  inducements  would  prevail ; 

Or 
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Or  your  intreaty,  or  that  rt  is  truth, 
Or  that  I  wifti  it  for  Glycerium's  fake. 

Chremes.  Whom  do  I  fee  ?  Crito,  the  Andrian  ? 
Nay  certainly  'tis  Crito.. 

Crito.  Save  you,  Chremes  ! 

Chremes.  What  has  brought  you  to  Athens  ? 

Crito.  Accident. 
But  is  this  Simo  ? 

Chremes.  Ay. 

Simo.  Afks  he  for  me  ? 
So,  Sir,  you  fay  that  this  Glycerium 
Is  an  Athenian  citizen  ? 

Crito.  Do  you 
Deny  it  ? 

Simo,  What  then  are  you  come  preparM  ? 

Crito*  Prepar'd  !  for  what  ? 

Simo.  And  dare  you  afk  for  what  ? 
Shall  you  go  on  thus  with  impunity  ? 
Lay  fnares  for  inexperienc'd,  lib'ral  youth, 
With  fraud,  temptation,  and  fair  promifes 
Soothing  their  minds  ? 

Crito.  Have  you  your  wits  ? 

Simo.  — And  then 
With  marriage  folder  up  their  harlot  loves  ? 

Pam.  Alas,  I  fear  the  ftranger  will  not  bear  this,  \afide. 

Chremes.  Knew  you  this  perfon,  Simo,  you'd  not  think 
thus  : 
He's  a  good  man. 

Simo.  A  good  man  he  ? — To  come, 
Altho'  at  Athens  never  feen  till  now, 
So  opportunely  on  the  wedding-day  ! — 
Is  fuch  a  fellow  to  be  trufied,  Chremes  ? 

Pam.  (69)  But  that  I  fear  my  father,  I  could  make 
That  matter  clear  to  him.  \afide% 

S',m\  A  Sharper  ! 

Crip. 
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Criid.  How  ? 

Chremes.  It  is  his  humour,  Crito  :  do  not  heed  him. 

Crito.  Let  him  look  to't.      If  he  perfifts  in  faying 
Whate'er  he  pleafes,  I  fhall  make  him  hear 
Something  that  may  difpleafe  him. — Do  I  ftir 
In  thefe  affairs,  or  make  them  my  concern  ? 
Bear  your  misfortunes  patiently  !  For  me, 
If  I  fpeak  true  or  falfe,  fhall  now  be  known. 
— "  A  man  of  Athens  once  upon  a  time 
"  Was  fhipwreck'd  on  the  coaft  of  Andros  :  with  him 
u  This  very  woman,  then  an  infant.    He 
<c  In  this  diftrefs  applied,  it  fo  fell  out, 
"  For  help  to  Chryfis'  father 

Simo.  All  romance. 

Chremes.  Let  him  alone. 

Crito.  And  will  he  interrupt  me  ? 

Chremes*   Go  on. 

Criio.  "  Now  Chryfis'  father,  who  receiv'd  him, 
m  Was  my  relation.     There  I've  often  heard 
ec  The  man  himfelf  declare,  he  was  of  Athens. 
u  There  too  he  died." 

Chremes,  His  name  ? 

Crito.  His  name  fo  quickly  I — Phania. 

Chremes.  Amazement  ! 

Crito.  By  my  troth,  I  think  'twas  Phania ; 
But  this  I'm  fure,  he  faid  he  was  of  PJiamnus  (70). 

Chremes.  Oh  Jupiter  ! 

Crito.  Theie  circumftances,  Chremes, 
Were  known  to  many  others,   then  in  Andros. 

Chremes.  Heav'n  grant  it  may  be  as  I  wiili  ! — Inform  me, 
Whofe  daughter,  faid  he,  was  the^ child  ?  his  own  ? 

Crito.   No,  not  his  own. 

Chremes.  Whofe  then  ? 

Crito.  His  brother's  daughter. 

f.  Mine,  mine  undoubtedly! 

Crito- 
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Crito.  What  fay  you  ? 

Simo.  How  ! 

Pain.  Hark,  Pamphilus  ! 

Simo.  But  why  believe  you  this  ? 

Chremes.  That  Phania  was  my  brother* 

Simo.  True.  I  knew  him. 

Chremes.  He,  to  avoid  the  war,  departed  hence  : 
And  fearing  'twere  unfafe  to  leave  the  child, 
Embark'd  with  her  in  queft  of  me  for  Afia : 
Since  when  I've  heard  no  news  of  him  till  now. 

Pam.  I'm  fcarce  myfelf,  my  mind  is  fo  enrapt 
With  fear,  hope,  joy,  and  wonder  of  fo  great, 
So  fudden  happinefs. 

Simo.  Indeed,  my  Chremes, 
I  heartily  rejoice  fhe's  found  your  daughter. 

Pam.  I  do  believe  you,  father. 

Chremes.  But  one  doubt     x 
There  ftiil  remains,  which  gives  me  pain. 

Pam.  Away 
With  all  your  doubts  !  you  puzzle  a  plain  caufe.         \a/id^ 

Crito.  What  is  that  doubt  ? 

Chremes.  The  name  does  not1  agree. 

Crito.  She  had  another,  when  a  child. 

Chremes.  What,  Crito  ? 
Can  you  remember  ? 

Crito.  I  am  hunting  for  it. 

Pam.  Shall  then  his  memory  oppofe  my  blifs, 
When  I  can  minifter  the  cure  myfelf? 
No,  I  will  not  permit  it — Hark  you,   Chremes> 
The  name  is  Pafibula. 

Crito.  True. 

Chremes.  The  fame. 

Pam.   I've  heard  it  from  herfelf  a  thoufand  times, 

Simo.  Chremes,  I  truft  you  will  believe,  we  all 
Rejoice  at  this. 
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Chremes.  'Fore  heaven  I  believe  <b. 

jPanu   And  now,   my  father 

Si/725.  Peace,  fon !  the  event 
Has  reconcird  me, 

Pam.  O  thou  beft  of  fathers  ! 
Dees  Chremes  too  confirm  Glycerium  mini  ? 

Chremes.   And  with  good  caufe  if  Simo  hinder  not. 
Pain.  Sir  !  [to  Simo. 

Simo»  Be  it  fo  (71). 
Chremes.    My  daughter's  portion  is 
Ten  talents,  Pamphilus.  (72)* 
Pam.  I  am  content. 

Chremes.  I'll  to  her  inftantly  :  and  prithee,  Crito, 
Along:  with  me  !  for  fure  flie  knows  me  not. 

(73)  \_Exeunt  Chremes  -and  Ciita. 
Simo*  Why  do  you  not  give  orders  inftantly 
To  bring  her  to  our  houfe  ? 
Pam.  TV  advice  is  good. 
Til  give  that  charge  to  Davus. 
mo.  It  can't  be. 
Pam.   Why? 

;:.  He  has  ether  buhneis  of  his  own, 
Of  nearer  import  to  himfelf. 
Pam.  What  builnels  ? 

to.  Ht's  bound. 
Pam.   (74)  Bound!  how,  Sir! 

...   Haw,  fir? neck  and  heels, 

.;:.  Ah,  let  him  beenlarjfd 
10,   It  ihall  be  done. 
fi.  But  inftantly, 
no.  Fll  in,  and  order  it.  [Exit* 

.    03       hat  a  happy,  happy,  day  is  this  ! 

B0ENE 
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SCENE    VII. 

(75)  Enter  CHARINUS  behind. 

Char.  I  come  to  fee  what  Pamphilus  is  doing : 
And  there  he  is  ! 

Pant.  And  is  this  true  ? — yes,  yes, 
I  know  'tis  true,  becaufe  I  wifh  it  fo. 

(76)  Therefore  I  think  the  life  of  Gods  eternal. 
For  that  their  joys  are  permanent :  and  now, 

(77)  My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 
That  I  too  am  immortal,  if  no  ill 

Step  in  betwixt  me  and  this  happinefs. 

Oh,  for  a  bofom-friend  now  to  pour  out 

My  ecftafies  before  him  ! 

Char.  What's  this  rapture  ?  \}\ften^ng* 

Pam.  Oh,  yonder's  Davus  :  nobody  more  welcome  : 

For  he,  I  know,  will  join  in  tranfport  with  me. 

SCENE    THE    LAST. 

Enter  DAVUS. 

Davus  entering.']  Where's  Pamphilus  ? 
Pam.  Oh  Davus ! 
Davus.  Who's  there  ? 
Pam.  I. 

Davus.  Oh  Pamphilus  1 
Pam.  You  know  not  my  good  fortune. 
Davus.  Do  you  know  my  ill  fortune  ? 
Pam.  To  a  tittle. 

Davus.  'Tis  after  the  old  fafhion,  that  my  ills 
Should  reach  your  years,  before  your  joys  reach  mine. 
Pam.  Glycerium  has  difcover'd  her  relations. 
Davus.  O  excellent  ! 

Char.  How's  that  ?  [Jt/lening. 
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Pam.  Her  father  is 
Our  moft  near  friend. 

Davus.  Who  ? 

Pam.  Chremes. 

Davus.  Charming  news  ! 

Pam.  And  I'm  to  marry  her  immediately. 

Char.  Is  this  man  talking  in  his  fleep,  and  dreams 
On  what  he  wifhes  waking  ?  \lijlening% 

Pam.  And  moreover, 
For  the  child,  Davus    » 

Davus.   Ah,  Sir,  fay  no  more. 
You're  th'  only  favourite  of  the  Gods. 

Char.  I'm  made, 
If  this  be  true.     I'll  fpeak  to  them.  [comes  forward. 

Pam.  Who's  there  ? 
Charinus  !  oh,  well  met. 

Char.  I  give  you  joy. 

Pam.  You've  heard  then  ■  ■■■■?■■ 

Char.  Ev'ry  word  :  and  prithee  now, 
In  your  good  fortune,  think  upon  your  friend, 
Chremes  is  now  your  own  ;  and  will  perform 
Whatever  you  fhall  afk. 

Pam.  I  fhall  remember. 
'Twere  tedious  to  expect  his  coming  forth  : 
Along  with  me  then  to  Glycerium  ! 
Davus,  do  you  go  home,  and  haften  them 
To  fetch  her  hence.     Away,  away  ! 

Davus.  I  go.  [Exeunt  Pam.  and  Char. 

[Davus  addrejjlng  the  audience. 
Wait  not  till  they  come  forth  :  within 
She'll  be  betroth'd  ;  within,  if  ought  remains 
Undone,  'twill  be  concluded— -Clap  your  hands  !  (78) 
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JL  o  pleafe  the  candid,  give  offence  to  none, 
This,  fays  the  Poet,  ever  was  his  care  : 

(4)  Yet  if  there's  one,  who  thinks  he's  hardly  cenfur'4> 
Let  him  remember  he  was  the  aggreffbr : 

He,  who  translating  many,  but  not  well, 

On  good  Greek  fables  fram'd  poor  Latin  plays  ; 

He,  who  but  lately  to  the  public  gave 

(5)  The  Phantom  of  Menander  ;  He,  wlio  made, 

(6)  In  the  Thefaurus,  the  Defendant  plead 
And  vouch  the  queftion'd  treafiire  to  be  his, 
Before  the  Plaintiff  his  own  title  fhews, 

Or  whence  it  came  into  his  father's  tomb. 

Henceforward,  let  him  not  deceive  himfelf, 
Or  cry,  "  I'm  fafe,  he  can  fay  nought  of  me." 
I  charge  him  that  he  err  not,  and  forbear 
To  urge  me  farther ;  for  I've  more,  much  more, 
Which  now  mail  be  o'erlook'd,  but  fhall  be  known, 
If  he  purfue  his  flanders,  as  before. 

Soon  as  this  play,  the  Eunuch  of  Menander, 
Which  we  are  now  preparing  to  perform, 
Was  purchas'd  by  the  ^Ediles,  he  obtain'd 

(7)  Leave  to  examine  it :  and  afterwards 

(8)  When  'twas  rehears'd  before  the  Magiftrates, 
u  A  Thief*  he  cried,  no  Poet  gives  this  piece. 

€i  Yet  has  he  not  deceived  us  :  for  we  know, 
"  {9)  The  Colax  is  an  antient  comedy 
"  Of  Naevius,  and  of  Plautus  ;  and  from  thence 
"  The  Paralite  and  Soldier  both  are  ftolen." 

If  that's  the  Poet's  crime,  it  is  a  crime 
Of  ignorance,  and  not  a  ftudied  theft. 

Judge 
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Judge  for  yourfelves  !  the  fa<ft  is  even  thus. 
The  Colax  is  a  fable  of  Menander's ; 
Wherein  is  drawn  the  character  of  Colax 
The  parafite,  and  the  vain-glorious  foldier  ; 
Which  characters,  he  fcruples  not  to  own, 
He  to  his  Eunuch  from  the  Greek  transferr'd  t 
(10)  But  that  he  knew,  thofe  pieces  were  before 
Made  Latin,  that  he  ftedfaftly  denies. 

Yet  if  to  other  Poets  'tis  not  lawful 
To  draw  the  characters,  our  fathers  drew, 
How  can  it  then  be  lawful  to  exhibit 
Slaves  running  to  and  fro  ;  to  reprefent 
Good  matrons,  wanton  harlots  ;  or  to  fhew 
An  eating  parafite,  vain-glorious  foldier, 
Suppositious    children,  bubbled  dotards, 
Or  love,  or  hate,  or  jealoufy  ?— In  fhort 
Nothing's  faid  now,  but  has  been  faid  before. 
Weigh  then  thefe  things  with  candour,  and  forgive 
The  Moderns,  if  what  Antients  did,  they  do. 

Attend,  and  lift  in  filence  to  our  play, 
That  ye  may  know  what  'tis  the  Eunuch  means. 
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ACT    I.  SCENE    t 

Enter  PH^EDRIA  and  PARMENO. 

Phxd.     A    ND  what  then  fliall  I  do  ?  not  go  ?  not  now  ? 

(ll)    jLJL  When  fhe  herfelf  invites  me  ?  or  were't  beft 

Fafhion  my  mind  no  longer  to  endure 

Thefe  harlots'  impudence  ? — Shut  out !  recall'd ! 

Shall  I  return  ?  No,  not  if  fhe  implore  me. 

Par»  Oh  brave  !  oh  excellent !  if  you  maintain  it  - 
But  if  you  try,  and  can't  go  thro'  with  fpirit, 
And  finding  you  can't  bear  it,  uninvited, 
Your  peace  unmade,  all  of  your  own  accord, 
You  come  and  fwear  you  love,  and  can't  endure  it, 
Good  night !  all's  over  !  ruin'd  and  undone  ! 
She'll  jilt  you,  when  fhe  fees  you  in  her  pow'r. 

Phad,  You  then,  in  time  confider  and  advife  ! 

Par.  Mafter  !  the  thing  which  hath  not  in  itfelf 
Or  meafure  or  advice,  advice  can't  rule. 
In  love  are  all  thefe  ills  :  fufpicions,  quarrels, 
Wrongs,  reconcilements,  war,  and  peace  again : 
Things  thus  uncertain,  if  by  reafon's  rules 
You'd  certain  make,  it  were  as  wife  a  tafk 
To  try  with  reafon  to  run  mad.     And  now 
What  you  in  anger  meditate — I  her  (12)  ? 

That 
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That  him  ? — that  me  ?  that  would  not  pardon  mc  ! 

I  would  die  rather  :  No  !  fhe  fhall  perceive 

How  much  I  am  a  man. Big  words  like  thefe, 

She  in  good  faith  with  one  falfe  tiny  drop, 
Which,  after  grievous  rubbing,  from  her  eyes 
Can  fcarce  perforce  be  fqueez'd,  fhall  overcome. 
Nay,  fhe  {hall  fwear,  'twas  you  in  fault,  not  fhe  ; 
You  too  fhall  own  th'  offence,  and  pray  for  pardon, 

Phad.  Oh  monftrous  !  monftrous  !  now  indeed  I  fee 
How  falfe  fhe  is,  and  what  a  wretch  I  am  ! 
Spite  of  myfelf  I  love  ;  and  knowing,  feeling, 
With  open  eyes  run  on  to  my  deftruction  -y 
And  what  to  do  I  know  not. 

Par.  What  to  do  ? 
What  fhould  you  do,  Sir,  but  redeem  yourfelf 

As  cheaply  as  you  can  ? at  eafy  rates 

If  poffible if  not at  any  rate—- 

And  never  vex  yourfelf. 

PZW.  Is  that  your  counfel  ? 

Par.  Ay,  if  you're  wife ;  and  do  not  add  to  love 
More  troubles  than  it  has,  and  thofe  it  has 
Bear  bravely  •  But  fhe  comes,  our  ruin  comes  (13) ; 
For  fher  like  ftorms  of  hail  on  fields  of  corn, 
Beats  down  our  hopes,  and  carries  all  before  her. 

SCENE     IL 

Enter  THAIS, 

llms.  Ah  me  !  I  fear  left  Phredria  take  offence 
And  think  I  meant  it  other  than  I  did, 

That  he  was  not  admitted  yefterday.  \to  herfelf  not  feeing  them. 
Phad.  I  tremble,  Parmeno,  and  freeze  with  horror. 
Par.  Be  of  good  <chcer  !  approach  yon  lire— flie'll  warm 
you. 
.:/<■.    Who's    there  ?    my  Phxdria  ?    Why  did    you 

ftand 
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ftand  here  ? 
Why  not  directly  enter  ? 

Par.  Not  one  word 
Of  having:  fhut  him  out  ! 

o 

Thais.  Why  dont  you  fpeak  ? 

Phad.  Becaufe,  forfooth,  thefe  doors  will  always  fly 
Open  to  me,  or  that  becaufe  I  ftand 
The  firft  in  your  good  graces.  [ironically, 

Thais.  Nay,  no  more  ! 

Phzcl.  No  more  ?-=— O  Thais,  Thais,  would  to  heavefi 
Our  loves  were  parallel,  that  things  like  thefe 
Might  torture  you,  as  this  has  tortur'd  me  : 
Or  that  your  actions  were  indifferent  to  me  ! 

Thais.  Grieve  not,  I  beg,  my  love,  my  Pheedria  ! 
Not  that  I  lov'd  another  more,  I  did  this. 
But  I  by  circumftance  was  forc'd  to  do  it. 

Par.  So  then,  it  feems,  for  very  love,  poor  foul, 
You  {hut  the  door  in's  teeth. 

Thais:   Ah  Parmeno  ! 
Is't  thus  you  deal  with  me  ?  Go  to  ! — But  hear 
Why  I  did  call  you  hither  ? 

Phad.  Be  it  fo. 

Thais.  But  tell  me  firft,  can  yon  flave  hold  his  peace  ? 

Pam.  I  ?  oh  moft  faithfully  :  But  hark  ye,  madam  ! 
On  this  condition  do  I  bind  my  faith  : 
The  truths  I  hear,  I  will  conceal ;  whate'er 
Is  falfe,  or  vain,  or  feign'd,  I'll  publifh  it. 
I'm  full  of  chinks,  and  run  through  here  and  there  : 
So  if  you  claim  my  fecrecy,  fpeak  truth. 

Thais*  My  mother  was  a  Samian,  liv'd  at  Rhodes  (14}. 

Par.  This  fleeps  in  fllence.  [archly, 

Thais.  There  a  certain  merchant 
Made  her  a  prefent  of  a  little  girl, 
Stol'n  hence  from  Attica. 

O  Pbad 
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Phad.  A  citizen  ? 

Thais.  I  think  fo,  but  we  cannot  tell  for  certain 
Her  father's  and  her  mother's  name  fhe  told 
Herfelf ;  her  country  and  the  other  marks 
Of  her  original,  fhe  neither  knew, 
Nor,  from  her  age,  was't  poflible  fhe  fhould. 
The  merchant  added  further,  that  the  pirates, 
Of  whom  he  bought  her,  let  him  underftand, 
She  had  been  ftol'n  from  Sunium.     My  mother 
Gave  her  an  education,  brought  her  up 
In  all  refpects  as  fhe  had  been  her  own  ;v 
And  fhe  in  gen'ral   was  fuppos'd  my  fifter. 
I  journied  hither  with  the  gentleman 
To  whom  alone  I  was  connected  then, 
The  fame  who  left  me  all  I  have. 

Par.  Both  thefe 
Are  falfe,  and  fhall  go  forth  at  large. 

Thais.  Why  fo  ? 

Par.  Becaufe  nor  you  with  one  could  be  content r 
Nor  he  alone  enrich'd  you  ;  for  my  matter 
Made  good  and  large  addition. 

Thais.  I  allow  it, 
But  let  me  haften  to  the  point  I  wifh : 
Meantime  the  captain,  who  was  then  but  young 
In  his  attachment  to  me,  went  to  Caria. 
I,  in  Jiis  abfence,  was  addreft  by  you  *, 
Since  when,  full  well  you  know,  how  very  dear 
I've  held  you,  and  have  trufted  you  with  all 
My  neareft  counfels. 

Phad.   And  yet  Parmeno 
Will  not  be  filent  even  here. 

Par.  Oh,  Sir, 
Is  that  a  doubt  ? 

Thais.  Nay,  prithee  now,  attend  ! 
My  mother's  lately  dead  at  Rhode.; :  her  brother, 

To® 
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Too  much  intent  on  wealth,  no  fooner  (am 
This  virgin,  handfome,  well-accomplifht,  fklWd 
In  mufic,  than,  fpurr'd  on  by  hopes  of  gain 
In  public  market  he  expos'd  and  fold  hen 
It  fo  fell  out,  my  foldier-fpark  was  there, 
And  bought  her,  all  unknowing  thefe  events, 
To  give  to  me  :  but  foon  as  he  return'd, 
And  found  how  much  I  was  attach'd  to  you, 
He  feign'd  excufes  to  keep  back  the  girl ; 
Pretending,  were  he  thoroughly  convinc'd 
That  I  would  ftill  prefer  him  to  yourfelf, 
Nor  fear'd  that  when  I  had  receiv'd  the  girl, 
I  would  abandon  him,  he'd  give  her  to  me ; 
But  that  he  doubted.     For  my  part,  I  think 
He  is  grown  fond  of  her  himfelf. 

Ph*d.  Is  there 
Aught  more  between  them  ? 

Thais.  No  ;  for  I've  enquir'd, 
And  now,  my  Phredria,  there  are  fundry  caufes 
Wherefore  I  wifh  to  win  the  virgin  from  him. 
Firft,  for  Ihe's  call'd  my  fifter  ;  and  moreover, 
That  I  to  her  relations  may  re  (lore  her. 
I'm  a  lone  woman,  have  nor  friend,  nor  kin  : 
Wherefore,  my  Phaedria,  I  would  raife  up  friends 
By  fome  good  turn  : — And  you,  I  prithee  now, 
Help  me  to  do  it  .     Let  him  fome  few  days 
Be  my  gallant  in  chief.     What  !  no  reply  ? 

Phad.  Abandon'd  woman !   Can  I  aught  reply 
To  deeds  like  thefe  ? 

Par.  Oh  excellent !  well  laid  •' 
He  feels  at  length  •,  Now,  matter,  you're  a  man. 

Phad.  I  faw  your  ftory's  drift. — A  little  girl 
Stol'n  hence — My  mother  brought  her  up — was  call'd 
My  fifter — I  would  fain  obtain  her  from  him, 

That  I  to  her  relations  might  reftore  her 

All  this  preamble  comes  at  laft  to  this. 

O  2  I  am 
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I  am  excluded,  he's  admitted.     Whv  ? 

But  that  you  love  him  more  than  me,  and  fear 

Left  this  young  captive  win  your  hero  from  you» 

Thais.  Do  I  fear  that  ? 

Phad.  Why,  prithee  now,  what  elfe  ? 
Does  he  bring  gifts  alone  ?  did'ft  e'er  perceive 
My  bounty  fhut  againft  you  ?  Did  I  not, 
Becaufe  you  told  me  you'd  be  glad  to  have 
An  ^Ethiopian  fervant-maid,  all  elfe 
Omitted,  feek  one  out  ?   You  faid  befidesj 
You  wifh'd  to  have  an  Eunuch,  'caufe  forfooth, 
They  were  for  dames  of  quality  j  I  found  one  ; 
For  both  I    yefterday  paid  twenty  min<z  (i  ;), 
Yet  you  contemn  me — I  forgot  not  thefe, 
And  for  thefe  I'm  defpis'd. 

Thais.  Why  this,  my  Phsedria  ? 
Tho'  I  would  fain  obtain  the  girl,  and  tho' 
I  think  by  thefe  means  it  might  well  be  done  \ 
Yet,  rather  than  make  you  my  enemy, 
I'll  do  as  you  command. 

Pkad.  Oh,  had  you  faid 
Thofe  words  ilncerely.     "  Rather  than  make  you 
f€  My  enemy  !" — Oh,  could  I  think  thofe  words 
Came  from  your  heart,  what  is't  I'd  not  endure  ! 

Par.  Gone  !  conquer'd  with  one  word  !  alas,  how  foon  [ 

Thais.  Not  fpeak  ilncerely  ?  from  my  very  foul  ? 
What  did  you  ever  afk,  altho'  in  fport, 
But  you  obtain'd  it  of  me  ?  yet  I  can't 
Prevail  on  you  to  grant  but  two  fhort  days. 

PL\?d.  Well — for  two  days — fo  thofe  two  be  not  twenty, 

Thais.  No  in  good  faith  but  two,  or— 

Fhud.  Or  ?  no  more. 

Thais.  It  fhall  not  be :  but  you  will  grant  me  thofe. 

-P/W.   Your  will  muft  be  a  law. 

Thais*  Thanks,  my  fweet  Phcedria  ! 

PUd 
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Phad.  I'll  to  the  country  :  there  confume  myfelf 
For  theie  two  days  :  it  muft  be  fo  :  we  muft 
Give  way  to  Thais.     See  you,  Parmeno, 
The  flaves  brought  hither. 

Par.  Sir,  I  will. 

Phed.  My  Thais, 
For  thefe  two  days  farewell ! 

2  hals.  Farewell,  my  Phxdria  ! 
Would  you  aught  elfe  with  me  ? 

Phad.  Aught  elfe,  my  Thais  ? 
(16)  Be  with  yon  foldier  prefent,  as  if  abfent : 
All  night  and  day  love  me  :   ftill  long  for  me : 
Dream,  ponder  ftill  of  me  ;  wifh,  hope  for  me  : 
Delight  in  me  ;  be  all  in  all  with  me  ; 
Give  your  whole  heart,  for  mine's  all  your's,  to  me.  \ExeimU 

SCENE     III, 

Manet  THAIS   (17). 

j  Ah  me  !  I  fear  that  he  believes  me  not, 
And  judges  of  my  heart  from  thole  of  others  (18) 
I  in  my  confcience  know,  that  nothing  falfe 
I  have  deliver'd,  nor  to  my  true  heart 
Is  any  dearer  than  this  Phredria  : 
And  whatfoe'er  in  this  affair  I've  done, 
For  the  girl's  fake  Fve  done  :  for  I'm  in  hopes 
I  know  her  brother,  a  right  noble  youth. 
To  day  I  wait  him,  by  his  own  appointment ; 
herefore  I'll  in,  and  tarry  for  his  coming. 

ACT 
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ACT    II.  SCENE   I. 

PH^DRIA,  PARMENO. 

Phadria.  £^i  akry  the  flaves  according  to  my  order  (19). 
\^J   Par.  I  will. 

Ph<zd.  But  diligently. 

Par.  Sir,  I  will. 

Phad.  But  foon. 

Par.  I  will,   Sir  ! 

Phxd.  Say,  is  it  fufficient  ? 

Par.  All !  what  a  queft ion's  that  ?  as  if  it  were 
So  difficult !  I  wifh,  Sir  Phsedria, 
You  could  gain   aught  fo  eafy,  as  lofe  thefe. 

Phad.  I  lofe,  what's  dearer  yet,  my  comfort  with  them. 
Repine  not  at  my  gifts. 

Par.  Not  I :  moreover 
I  will  convey  them  ftraight.     But  have  you  any 
Other  commands  ? 

Phad.  Oh  yes  :  fet  off  our  prefents 
With  words  as  handfome  as  you  can :  and  drive, 
As  much  as  poffible,  that  rival  from  her  ! 

Par.   Ah,  Sir,  I  fhould,  of  ceurfe,  remember  that. 

Fhad.   Til  to  the  country,  and  ftay  there. 

Par.  O,  ay  !  [ironically. 

Phad.  But  hark  you  ! 

Par.  Sir,  your  pleafure  ? 

P/W.  Do  you  think 
I  can  with  conftancy  hold  out,  and  not 
Return  before  my  time  ? 

Par.  Hold  out  ?  Not  you. 
Either  you'll  ftraight  return,  or  foon  at  night 
Your  dreams  will  drive  you  out  o'doors. 

Phaid.  I'll  toil  ; 
Th^t,  weary,  I  may  fleep  againft  my  will. 
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Par»  "Weary  you  may  be  ;  but  you'll  never  fleep. 

P/W.  Ah,  Parmeno,  you  wrong  me.  I'll  caft  out 
This  treacherous  foftnefs  from  my  foul,  nor  thus 
Indulge  my  paffions.     Yes,  I  could  remain, 
If  need,  without  her  even  three  whole  days. 

Par.  (20)  Hui  !  three  whole  livelong  days  !  confider,  Sir. 

Phad.  I  am  refolved. 

PARMENO  alone. 

(21)  Heav'ns,  what  a  ftrange  difeafe  is  this  !  that  love 
Should  fo  change  men,  that  one  can  hardly  fwear 
They  are  the  fame ! No  mortal  hVd 

Lefs  weak,  more  grave,  more  temperate  than  he. 
— But  who  comes  yonder  ? — Gnatho,  as  I  live  % 
The  Captain's  parafke  !  and  brings  along 
The  Virgin  for  a  prefent  :  oh  rare  wench ! 

(22)  How  beautiful !  I  (hall  come  off,  I  doubt, 
But  fcurvily  with  my  decrepid  Eunuch. 

This  Girl  furpaiTes  ev'n  Thais  herfelf. 

SCENE    IL 

(23)  Enter  GNATHO  leading  PAMPHILA  5  PARMENO 

behind. 

(24)  Gnat.  Good  heav'ns  !  how  much  one  man  excels 
another  ! 
What  difference  'twixt  a  wife  man  and  a  fool  ! 
What  juft  now  happen'd  proves  it  :  coming  hither 
I  met  with  an  old  countryman,  a  man 
Of  my  own  place  and  order,  like  myfelf, 
No  fcurvy  fellow,  who,  like  me  had  fpent 
In  mirth  and  jollity  his  whole  eftate. 
He  was  in  a  moft  wretched  trim  ;  his  looks 
Lean,  fick,  and  dirty  •,  and  his  cloaths,  all  rags. 
How  now  !  cry'd  I,  what  means  this  figure;  friend  ? 

Alas! 
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Alas,  fays  he,  my  patrimony's  gone. 

—Ah,  how  am  I  redue'd  !  my  old  acquaintance 

And  friends  all  fhun  me.-— -Hearing  this,  how  cheap 

I  held  him  in  comparison  with  me  ! 

Why,  how  now  ?  wretch,  faid  I,  mo  ft  idle  wretch  ! 

Have  you  fpent  all,  nor  left  ev'n  hope  behind  ? 

What !   have  you  loft  your  fenfe  with  your  eftate  ? 

Me  ! — look  on  me — come  from  the  fame  condition! 

How  fleek  !  how  neat  !  how  clad  !  in  what  good  cafe 

I've  ev'ry  thing,  though  nothing  ;  nought  poiTefs, 

Yet  nought  I  ever  want.- — Ah,  Sir,  but  I 

Have  an  unhappy  temper,   and  can't  bear 

To  be  the  butt  of  others,  or  to  take 

A  beating  now  and  then. — How  then  !  d'ye  think 

Thofe  are  the  means  of  thriving  ?  No,  my  friend  ! 

Such  formerly  indeed  might  drive  a  trade  : 

(25)  But  mine's  a  new  prof^ffion  \  I  the  flrft 

That  ever  ftruck  into  this  road.    There  are 

A  kind  of  men,  who  wifh  to  be  the  head 

Of  ev'ry  thing  ;  but  are  not.    Thefe  I  follow  5 

Not  for  their  fport  and  laughter,   but  for  gain 

To  laugh  with  them,  and  wonder  at  their  parts  i 

What  e'er  they  fay,  I  praife  it  \  if  again 

They  contradict.,  I  praife  that  too  :  does  any 

Deny  ?  I  too  deny  :  affirm  ?  I  too 

Affirm  :  and  in  a  word  I've  .brought  myfelf 

To  fay,  unfay,  fwear,  and  forfwear,  at  pleafure : 

And  that  is  now  the  beft  of  all  profeffions. 

Par.   A  fpeciai  fellow  this  !   who  drives  fools  mad 
Gnat.  Deep  in  this  converfation,  we  at  length 
Come  to  the  market,  where  the  fev'ral  tradefmen, 
Butchers,  cooks,  grocers,  poult'rers,  ii  in  mongers, 
(Who  once  did  profit  and  hill  profit  by  me) 
All  run  with  joy  to  me,  faiute,  invite, 
And  bid  "oor  half-ftarv'd  wretch, 

Soon 
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Scon  as  he  few  me  thus  careft,  and  found 
I  got  my  bread  fo  eafily,  defired 
He  might  have  leave  to  learn  that  art  of  me. 
I  bad  him  follow  me,   if  poffible  : 
And,  as  the  Schools  of  the  Philofophers 
Have  ta'en  from  the  Philofophers  their  names, 
So,  in  like  manner,  let  all  Parafltes 
Be  callM  from  me  Gnathonicks  ! 

Par.  Mark,  what  eafe, 
And  being  kept  at  other's  coft  produces  ! 

Gnat.  But  hold,  I  muft  convey  this  girl  to  Thais  * 
And  bid  her  forth  to  fup. — Ha,  Parmeno  ! 
Our  rival's  flave,  {landing  at  Thais'  door  ! 
— -How  melancholy  he  appears  !   All's  fafe  : 
Thefe  poor  rogues  find  but  a  cold  welcome  here. 
I'll  play  upon  this  knave.  [afide. 

Par.  Thefe  fellows  think 
This  prefent  will  make  Thais  all  the.^r  own.  D3&& 

Gnat.  To  Parmeno,  his  lov'd  and  honour'd  friend, 
Gnatho  fends  greeting,   [ironically. .] — What  are  you  Upon  ? 

Par.  My  legs.  (26) 

Gnat.  I  fee  it. — -Is  there  nothing  here 
Difpiealing  to  you  ? 

Par.    1  ou. 

Gnat.  I  do  believe  it. 
But  prithee,  is  there  nothing  elfe  ? 

Par.  Wherefore  ? 

Gnat.  Becaufe  you're  melancholy. 

Par.  Not  at  alh 

Gnat.  Well,  do  not  be  fo  ! — Pray,  now,  what  d'ye  think 
Of  this  young  handmaid  ? 

Par.  Troth,  me's  not  amifs. 

Gnat.   I  plague  the  rafcal.  [half-aftde. 

Par.  How  the  knave's  deceiv'd  !  [half-ajide. 

Gnat.  Will  not  this  gift  be  very  acceptable 

V  To 
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To  Thais ,  think  you  ? 

Par.  You'd  infinuate 
That  we're  fhut  out.-— There  is,  alas,  a  change 
In  all  things. 

Gnat.  For  thefe  fix  months,  Parmeno, 
For  fix  whole  months  at  leaft,  I'll  make  you  eafy ; 
You  fhan't  run  up  and  down,  and  watch  till  day-light  \ 
Come,  don't  I  make  you  happy  ? 

Par.  Very  happy. 

Gnat.  'Tis  my  way  with  my  friends. 

Par.  You're  very  good. 

Gnat.  But  I  detain  you  :  you,  perhaps,  was  going 
Somewhere  elfe. 

Par.  No  where. 

Gnat.  May  I  beg  you  then 
To  ufe  your  hit 'reft  here,  and  introduce  me 
To  Thais  ? 

Par.  Hence  !  away  !  thefe  doors 
Fly  open  now,  becaufe  you  carry  her. 

Gnat.  Wou'd  you  have  any  one  call'd  forth  ?  [Exit* 

Par.   Well,  well ! 
Pafs  but  two  days  ;  and  you,  fo  welcome  now, 
That  the  doors  open  with  your  little  finger, 
Shall  kick  againft  them  then,  I  warrant  you, 
Till  your  heels  ache  again. 

Re-enter  GNATHO. 

Gnat.  Ha  !   Parmeno  ! 
Are  you  here  ftill  ?  What  !  are  you  left  a  fpy, 
Left  any  go-between  fhould  run  by  ftealth 
To  Thais  from  the  Captain  ?  [ExiL 

Par.  Very  fmart  ! 
No  wonder  fuch  a  wit  delights  the  Captain  ! 
But  hold  !   I  fee  my  mailer's  younger  fon 
Coming  this  way.  I  wonder  much  he  fhould 

Defert 
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Defert  Piraeus,  (27)  where  he's  now  on  guard. 
?Tis  not  for  nothing.   All  in  hafte  he  comes, 
And  feems  to  look  about. 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  CHOREA.     PARMENO  behind, 

Char.  Undone  !   Undone  ! 
The  Girl  is  loft  •,  I  know  not  where  fhe  is, 
Nor  where  I  am  :  ah,  whither  fliall  I  trace  ? 
Where  feek  ?  of  whom  enquire  ?  or  which  way  turn  ? 
I'm  all  uncertain  \  but  have  one  hope  ftill : 
"Where'er  fiie  is,  {he  cannot  long  lie  hid. 

0  charming  face  !  all  others  from  my  memory 
Hence  I  blot  out.     (28)  Away  with  common  beauties  ! 

Par.  So,  here's  the  other  !  and  he  mutters  too 

1  know  not  what  of  love.      O  what  a  poor 
Unfortunate  old  man  their  father  is  ! 

As  for  this  ftripling,  if  he  once  begin, 
His  brother's  is  but  jeft  and  children's  play 
To  his  mad  furv. 

Char.  Twice  ten  thoufand  curfes 
Seize  the  old  wretch,  who  kept  me  back  to-day  y 
And  me  for  ftaying  !  with  a  fellow  too 
I  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  ! — But  fee  • 
Yonder  ftands  Parmeno. — Good  day ! 

Par.  How  now  ? 
Wherefore  fo  fad  ?  and  why  this  hurry,  Chorea  ? 
Whence  come  you  ? 

Char.  I  ?  I  cannot  tell,  i'faith, 
Whence  I  am  come,  or  whither  I  am  going, 
I've  fo  entirely  loft  myfelf. 

Par.  And  why  ? 

Char.  I  am  in  love. 

P*r.  Oh  brave  ! 

P  %  Char. 
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Char.   Now,  Parmeno, 
Now  you  may  fhew  what  kind  of  man  you  are* 
You  know  you've  often  told  me  ;  Chxrea, 
Find  fomething  out  to  fet  your  heart  upon, 
And  mark  how  I  will  {crvc  you  !  yes,  you  know 
You've  often  faid  fo,  when  I  fcrap'd  together 
All  the  provifions  for  you  at  my  father's. 

Par.  Away,  you  trifler  ! , 

Char.  Nay,  in  faith,  its  true : 
Now  make  your  protnife  good  !  and  in  a  caufe 
"Worthy  the  utmoft  reachings  of  your  foul  : 
A  girl  !  my  Parmeno,  not  like  our  miffes  ; 
Whofe  mothers  try  to  keep  their  moulders  down, 
And  bind  their  bofoms,  that  their  fhapes  may  fee  in 
Genteel  and  Aim.     Is  a  girl  rather  plump  ? 
(29)  They  call  her  nurfe,  and  ftint  her  in  her  food  : 
Thus  art,  in  fpite  of  nature,  makes  them  all 
Mere  bulrufhes  :  and  therefore  they're  belov'd. 

Par.  And  what's  this  girl  of  your's  ? 

Char.  A  miracle. 

Par.  Oh,  to  be  fure  \ 

Char.  True,  natural  red  and  white  ; 
Her  body  firm,  and  full  of  precious  fluff! 

Par.  Her  age  ? 

Char.  About  fixteeli. 

Par.  The  very  prime ! 

Char.  This  girl,  by  force,  by  ftealth,  or  by  fntrei 
Procure  me  !  how  I  care  not,  {o  I  have  her. 

Par.  Well,  whom  does  flie  belong  to  ? 

Char.  1  don't  know. 

Par.  Whence  comes  (lie  ? 

Char.  I  can't  tell. 

Par.  Where  does  flie  live  ? 

Char.  I  can't  tell  neither. 

Where  was  it  you  faw  her  ? 

CI 
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Char.  Here  in  the  ftreet. 

Par.  And  how  was  it  you  loft  her  ? 

Char.  Why  it  was  that,  which  I  fo  fumed  about* 
As  I  came  hither  !  nor  was  ever  man 
So  jilted  by  good  fortune,  as  myfelf. 

Par.  What  mifchief  now  ? 

Char.  Confounded  luck 

Par.  How  fo  ? 

Char.  How  fo  !  d'ye  know  one  Archidemides, 
My  father's  kinfman,  and  about  his  age  ? 

Par.  Full  well 

Char.  As  I  was  in  purfuit  of  her 
He  met  me. 

Par.  Rather  inconveniently. 

Char.  Oh  rnoft  unhappily  !   for  other  ills 
May  be  told,  Parmeno  ! — I  could  fwear  too,  * 

For  fix,  nay  feven  months,  I  had  not  feen  him, 
Till  now,  when  leaft  I  wifh'd  and  moft  would  flmn  itf 
Is  not  this  monftrous  ?  Eh  ! 

Par.  Oh  !  very  monftrous. 

Char.  Soon  as  from  far  he  faw  me,  inftantly, 
Bent,  trembling,  drop-jaw'd,  gafping,  out  of  breath, 
He  hobbled  up  to  me. — Holo  !   ho  !  Chorea  ! — - 
I  ftopt. — D'ye  know  what  I  want  with  you  ?- — What  ? 
—I  have  a  caufe  to-morrow. — Well  !  what  then  ?— 
f — Fail  not  to  tell  your  father,  he  remember 

To  go  up  with  me,  as  an  advocate  (30). 

His  prating  took  iome  time.     Ought  elfe  ?  faid  I. 
Nothing,  faid  he :- — Away  flew  I,  and  faw 
The  girl  that  inftant  turn  into  this  ftreet. 

Par.  Sure  he  muft  mean  the  virgin,  juft  now  brought: 
To  Thais  for  a  prcfent. 

Char.  Soon  as  I 
Came  hither,  fhe  was  out  of  fight, 

Par.  Had  ihe 

Anjr 
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Any  attendants  ? 

Char.  Yes  \  a  parafite, 
With  a  maid-fervant. 

Par.  'Tis  the  very  fame  : 
Away!  have  done  !  all's  over  (31). 

Char.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Par.  The  girl  I  mean. 

Char.  D'ye  know  then  who  fhe  is  ? 
Tell  me  ! — or  have  you  feen  her  ? 

Par.  Yes,  I've  feen  her  ; 
I  know  her  ;  and  can  tell  you  where  fhe  is. 

Char.  How  !  my  dear  Parmeno,  d'ye  know  her  ? 

Par.  Yes. 

Char.   And  where  fhe  is,  d'ye  know  ? 

Par.  Yes, — there  fhe  is  ;  \_pointing. 

Carried  to  Madam  Thais  for  a  prefent. 

Char.  What  monarch  could  beftow  a  gift  fo  precious  ? 

Par.  The  mighty  Captain  Thrafo,  Phsedria's  rival. 

Char.  Alas,  poor  brother  ! 

Par.  Ay,  and  if  you  knew 
The  gift  he  fends  to  be  compared  with  this, 
You'd  cry  alas,  indeed  ! 

Char.  What  is  his  gift  (32)  ? 

Par.  An  Eunuch. 

Char.  What !  that  old  and  ugly  Have, 
That  he  bought  yefterday  ? 

Par.  The  very  fame. 

Char.  Why,  furely,  he'll  be  trundled  out    o'doors 
He  and  his  gift  together — I  ne'er  knew 
Till  now  that  Thais  was  our  neighbour. 

Par.  She 
Has  not  been  long  fo. 

Char.  Ev'ry  way  unlucky  : 
Ne'er  to  have  feen  her  neither  : — Prithee,  tell  me, 
Is  fhe  fo  handfome,  as  file's  faid  to  be  (33)  ? 

Par. 
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Par.  Yes,  faith  ? 

Char.  But  nothing  to  compare  to  mine* 

Par.  Oh,  quite  another  thing. 

Char.  But  Parmeno  ! 
Contrive  that  I  may  have  her. 

Par.  Well,  I  will. 
Depend  on  my  affiftance  :■— have  you  any 
Further  commands  ?  [as  if  going* 

Char.  Where  are  you  going  ? 

Par.  Home  \ 
To  bring  according  to  your  brother's  order, 
The  flaves  to  Thais. 

Char.  Oh,  that  happy  Eunuch  ! 
To  be  convey'd  into  that  houfe  ! 

Par.  Why  fo  ? 

Char.  Why  fo  ?  why,  he  lhall  have  that  charming  girl 
His  fellow-fervant,  fee  her,  fpeak  with  her, 
Be  with  her  in  the  fame  houfe  all  day  long, 
And  fometimes  eat,  and  fometimes  fleep  by  her. 

Par.  And  what  if  you  fhould  be  fo  happy  ? 

Char.  How  ? 
Tell  me,  dear  Parmeno  ! 

Par.  Affiime  his  drefs. 

Char.  His  drefs  !  what  then  ? 

Par.  I'll  carry  you  for  him. 

Char.  I  hear  you. 

Par.  I  will  fay  that  you  are  he. 

Char.  I  underftand  you. 

Par.  So  fhall  you  enjoy 
Thofe  bleffings,  which  but  now  you  envied  him  : 
Eat  with  her,  be  with  her,  touch,  toy  with  her, 
And  fleep  by  her  :  fince  none  of  Thais'  maids 
Know  you,  or  dream  of  what  you  are.     Befides 
Your  figure,  and  your  age  are  fuch,  that  you 
May  well  pafs  for  an  Eunuch* 

Char. 
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Char.  Oh,  well  faid  ! 
I  ne'er  heard  better  counfel.     Come,  let's  in  ? 
Drefs  me,  and  carry  me  !   Away,  make  hafte  ! 
Par.  What  are  you  at  ?  I  did  but  jeft. 
Char.  You  trifle. 

Per.   I'm  ruin'd  :  fool,  what  have  I  done  ?  Nay,  whither 
D'ye  pufh  me  thus  ?  You'll  throw  me  down.  Nay,  fit 
Char.   Away. 
Par.  Nay,  prithee ! 
Cheer.  I'm  refolv'd. 
Par*  Consider  \ 
You  carry  this  too  far. 

Char.  No,  not  at  all. 
Give  wav  ! 

Par.  And  Parmeno  muft  pay  for  all  (34;. 
,  we  do  wroncr  ! 

Char.  Is  it  then  wrong  for  me   (35). 
To  be  convey'd  into  a  houie  of  harlots, 
And  turn  thofe  very  arts  on  them,  with  which 
They  hamper  us,  and  turn  our  youth  to  fcorn  ? 
Can  it  be  wrong  for  me  too,  in  my  turn, 
To  deceive  them,  by  whom  we're  all  deceived  ? 
No,  rather  let  it  be  '   'tis  juft  to  play 
This  trick  upon  them  :  which,  if  greybeards  know, 
They'll  blame  indeed,  but  all  will  think  well  done. 

Par.  Well,  if  you  muft,  you  muft  •,  but  do  not  then. 
After  all's  over,  throw  the  blame  on  ire. 
r.   No,  no  ! 
Par.  But  do  you  order  me  ? 
Char.    I  do  : 
Order,  command,  force. 

Par.  Oh,  I'll  not  difpute 
Your  povvY.     So,  follow  me. 

i  the  plough 
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ACT    III,  SCENE   I. 

Enter  THRASO,  ««/GNATHO. 

1'hrafo.      A    nd  Thais  then  returns  me  many  thanks  ? 


As 


Thra.  Say,  is  me  delighted  with  it  ? 
Gnat.  Not  fo  much  with  the  gift  itfelf,  as  that 
By  you  'twas  given  :  but  therein  fhe  triumphs. 

Enter  PARMENO  behind. 

Par.  I'm  come  to  look  about  me,  and  obferve 
A  proper  opportunity  to  bring 
My  prefents.  But  behold  the  Captain  ! 

Thra.   Tis 
Something,  I  know  not  how,  peculiar  to  me^ 
That  all  I  do's  agreeable,. 

Gnat.  In  truth 
I  have  obferv'd  it.  •   .• 

Thra.  E'en  the  King  always 
Held  himfelf  much  obliged,  whate'er  I  did  ; 
Not  fo  to  others. 

Gnat.  Men  of  wit,  like  you, 
The  glory,  got  by  others'  care  and  toil, 
Often  transfer  unto  themfelves, 

Thta.  You've  hit  it. 

Gnat.  The  king  then  held  you—— 

Thra.  Certainly, 

Gnat.  Moft  dear. 

Thra.  Moft  near.    He  trufted  his  whole  army  to  me, 
His  counfels.— 

Gnat.  Wonderful  ! 

Thra.  And  then  whene'er. 
Satiety  of  company,  or  hate 

cl  of 
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Of  bufinefs  feiz'd  him — when  he  would  repofe * 

As  if you  understand  me. 

Gnat.  Perfectly. 
When  he  wou'd — in  a  manner— clear  his  ftomach 
Of  all  une_aiinefs. 

Thra.  The  very  thing. 
On  fuch  occaflons  he  chofe  none  but  me. 

Gnat.  Hui  !  there's  a  king  indeed  !  a  king  of  tafte ! 

Thra.  One  of  a  thoufand. 

Gnat.  Of  a  million  fure  ! 
•*— If  he  could  live  with  you»  \afide. 

Thra.  The  courtiers  all 
Began  to  envy  me,  and  rail'd  in  fecret : 
I  car'd  not ;  whence  their  fpleen  increas'd  th?  morea 
One  in  particular,  who  had  the  charge 
Ot  th'  Indian  elephants  ;  who  grew  at  laft 
So  very  troublefome,  "  I  prithee,  Strato, 
<c  Are  you  fo  ravage,  and  fo  fierce,  (fays  I) 
"  Becaufe  you're  governor  of  the  wild  beafts  V9 

Gnat.  Oh,  finely  faid  !  and  fhrewdly  !  excellent  • 
Too  hard  uppn  him  !— what  faid  he  to't  ? 

jThra.  Nothing. 

Gnat.   And  how  the  devil  fhould  he  ? 

Par.  Gracious  heav'n  ! 
The  ftupid  coxcomb  ! — -and  that  rafcal  too  !  \aj 

Thra.   Ay  I  but  the  ftory  of  the  Rhodian,  Gnatho  ! 
How  fmart  I  was  upon  him  at  a  feaft— ■ 
Did  I  ne'er  tell  you  ? 

Gnat.  Never  :  but  pray  do  ! 
«—I've  heard  it  o'er  and  o'er  a  thoufand  times.  [afule< 

Thra.  We  were  by  chance  together  at  a  feaft— 
This  Rhodian,  that  I  told  you  of  and  I. — 
I,  as  it  happen'd,  had  a  wench  :  the  fpark 
Began  to  toy  with  her,  and  laugh  at  me. 
*S  Why  how  now,  Impudence  !   (faid  I)  are  you 
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«  A  hare  yourfelf,  and  yet  would  hunt  for  game  ? 

Gnat.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Thra.  What's  the  matter  ?  § 

Gnat.  Ha  !  ha  !   ha  ! 
Witty  '  finart  !  excellent  !  incomparable  • 
Is  it  your  own  ?  I  fwear  I  thought  'twas  old» 

Thra.  Why,  did  you  ever  hear  it  ? 

Gnat.  Very  often  ; 
And  reckon'd  admirable* 

Thra.  'Tis  my  own. 

Gnat.  And  yet  'twas  pity  to  be  fo  feverc 
On  a  young  fellow,  and  a  gentleman. 

Par.  Ah  !    devil  take  you  !  {aftde* 

Gnat.  What  became  of  him  ? 

Thra.  It  did  for  him.  The  company  were  all 
Ready  to  die  with  laughing  :— in  a  word 
They  dreaded  me. 

Gnat.   No  wonder. 

Thra.  Harkye,  Gnatho  ! 
Thais,  you  know,  fufpects  I  love  this  girl* 
Shall  I  acquit  myfelf  ? 

Gnat.  On  no  account. 
Rather  increafe  her  jealoufy. 
.    Thra.  And  why  ? 

Gnat.  Why  ? — «do  you  afk  ?— as  if  you  didn't  know  !—* 
Whene'er  (he  mentions  Phsedria,  or  whene'er 
She  praifes  him,  to  vex  you — 

Thra.  I  perceives 

Gnat.  To  hinder  that,  you've  only  this  refource, 
When  flie  names  Phaedria,  name  you  Pamphila. 
If  me  mould  fay,  come  !  let's  have  Phsedria 
Tg  dinner  with  us  ! — ay,   and  Pamphila 
To  ling  to  us  !_if  me  praife  Phsedria's  perfon5 
Praife  you  the  girl's  !  fo  give  her  tit  for  tat, 
And  gall  her  in  her  turn. 
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rJra.  Suppofe  flie  lov'd  me* 
This  might  avail  me,  Gnatho  I 

Gnat.  While  me  loves 
The  presents  which  you  give,  expecting  more, 
So  long  me  loves  you  ;    and  fo  long  you  may 
Have  pow'r  to  vex  her.  She  will  always  fear 
To  make  you  angry,  left  f5me  other  reap 
The  harveft,  which  fhe  now  enjoys  alone. 

Thra.  You're  right :  and  yet  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Gnat.   Ridiculous  !  becaufe  you  did  not  turn 
Your  thoughts  that  way ;  or  with  how  much  more  eafe 
Wou'd  you  have  hit  on  this  device  yourfelf ! 

(36)  SCENE     II. 

E?iter  THAIS,  and  PYTHIAS. 

Thais.  I  thought  I  heard  the  Captain's  voice  :  and  fee !; 
Good-day,  my  Thrafo  ! 

Thra.  Oh  my  Thais,  welcome  J 
How  does  my  fweeting  ■? — are  you  fond  of  me 
For  fending  you  that  mufiogirl  ? 

Par.  Oh  brave  ! 
He  fets  out  nobly  ! 

Thais.  For  your  worth  I  love  you. 

Gnat.  Come,  let's  to  fupper  ?  why  do  you  delay  ? 

Par.  Mark  t'other!  he's  a  chip  of  the  old  block  (37). 

Thais.   I'm  ready  when  you  pleafe. 

Par.  I'll  up  to  her^ 
And  feem  as  if  but  now  come  forth.*— ha  !  Tliair, 
Where  are  you  gadding  ? 

Thais.  Well  met,  Parmeno ! 
I  was  juft  going 

Par.  Whither  ? 

* 

Thais.  Don't  you  fee 
The  Captain  \ 
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Par.  Yes,  I  fee  him — to  my  forrow. 

The  prefents  from  my  mafter   wait  your  pleafure.  ,  ' 

3*hra.  Why  do  we  flop  thus  ?  wherefore  go  not  hence  ? 

{angrily 

Par.  Befee'ch  you,  Captain,  let  us,  with  your  leave, 
{38)  Produce  our  prefents,  treat,  and  parley  with  her  ! 

Thra. ,  Fine  gifts,  I  warrant  you,  compared  with  mine  ! 

Par.  They'll  anfwer  for  thernfelves— Holo,  there  !  order 
The  flaves,  I  told  you,  to  come  forth.— ~Here,  this  way  \ 

Enter  a  "Black  Girl. 

Do  you  ftand  Forward  ! — This  girl,  ma'am,  comes  quite  ' 
From  ^Ethiopia. 

¥hra.  Worth  about  three  Minae  (39). 

Gnat.  Scarce. 

Par.  Ho  !  where  are  you,  Dorus  ? — Oh,  come  hither  I 

Enter  Chaerea  in  the  Eunuctis  habit. 

An  Eunuch,  Madam  !  of  a  lib'ral  air^ 
And  in  his  prime  ! 

Jhaih  Now  as  I  live,  he's  handfome  I 

Par.  What  fay  you,  Gnatho  ?  Is  he  defpicable  ? 
Or,  Captain,  what  fay  you  ? — -Dumb  ? — Praife  faiHcient  • 
Try  him  in  letters,  exercifes,  mufic  : 
In  all  the  arts,  a  gentleman  fhould  know, 
I'll  warrant  him  accomplifr/d  (40), 

Thra.  Troth,  that  Eunuch 
Is  well  enough. 

Par.   And  he,  who  fends  thefc  prefents, 
Requires  you  not  to  live  for  him  alone, 
And  for  his  fake  to  fhut  out  all  mankind  : 
Nor  docs  he  tell  his  battles,  fliew  his  wounds, 
£)r  iha:kle  yonr  free  wi!l;  as  feme  folks  do.  [looking  atThrz* 

x  But 
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But  when  'twill  not  be  troublefome,  or  when 
You've  leifure,  in  due  feafon>  he's  content 
If  then  he  is  admitted". 

Thra.  This  poor  fellow 
Seems  to  belong  to  a  poor  wretched  rnafter. 

Gnat.  Beyond  all  doubt  *,  for  who  that  could  obtain 
Another,  would  endure  a  ftave  like  this  ? 

Par.  Feace,  wretch,  that  art  below  the  meaneft  flave  ! 
You  that  coukL  bring  your  mind  fo  very  low, 
As  to  cry  ay  and  no  at  yon  fooPs  bidding, 
tm  fure,  might  get  your  bread  out  o'  the  fire  (41). 

Thra.  Why  don't  we  go  ?  {impatiently. 

Thais.  Let  me  but  carry  in  ^ 

Thefe  firft,  and  give  fome  orders  in  the  houfe, 
And  Fll  attend  you.  [Exit  with  Chorea,  xindthe  JEthiopiafa 

Thra.  I'll  depart  from  hence; 
Gnatho',  wait  you  for  her  ! 

Par.  It  ill  befeems  \ 

The  dignity  of  a  renown'd  commander, 
T'  efcort  his  miftrefs  in  the  ftreet. 

Thra.   Away, 
Slave  !  you're  beneath  my  notice — like  your  mafter  [.fiv.Pan 

Gnat.  Ha !   ha  !  ha  !   ha  ! 

Thra.  "What  moves  your  laughter  ? 

Gnat.  That 
You  faid  juft  now  :  and  then  the  Rhodian  came 
Acrofs  my  mind.— But  Thais  comes. 

2 bra.   Go  run, 
And  fee  that  ev'ry  thing's  prepar'd  at  home  ! 

Gnat.   It  (ball  be  done.  [Exit. 

Thais,  [entering  «n.'/VZ1  Pythias]  Take  care  now,  Pythias  (42) 
Great  care,  if  Chremes  come,  to  preis  him  (lay  > 
Or,  if  that*s  inconvenient,  to  return  : 
If  that!s  impoffibkj  then  bring  him  to  me  ! 
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Pyth?  I'll  do  fo. 

"Thais.  Hold  !  what  die  had  I  to  fay  ? 
Take  £are,  be  lure,  of  yonder  virgin  !  fee, 
You  keep  at  home. 

Thra.  Let's  go  : 

Thais,  Girls,  follow  me  : 

[Exit ,  attended  by  Servant!  and  .Thrafq, 

SCENE     III. 

'      CHREMES  alone.      ■ 

In  truth  the  more  and  more  I  think,  the  moi*e 

I  am  convine'd  that  Thais  means  me  ill : 

♦So  plain  I  fee  her  arts  to  draw  me  in. 

Ev'n  when  me  firft  invited  me,  (and  when 

Had  any  aik'd,  W 'hat  bi;ftnefs  have  yen  there  ? 

The  queftion  would  have  ftagger'd  me)  £he  fram'4 

Sev'ral  excufes  to  detain  me  there. 

(43)  Said  fhe  had  made  a  facrifice,  and  had 

Affairs  of  confequence  to  fettle  with  mc. 

— Oho  !  thought  I  immediately,  I  fmell 

A  trick  upon  me  !— -down  (he  fat,  behav'd. 

Familiarly,  and  tried  to  beat  about  <*, 

For  converfation.     Being  at  a  lofs, 

She  aik'd,  how  long  my  parents  had  been  dead  ? 

— I  told  her,  long  time  llnce  :— on  which  me  aik'd, 

Whether  I  had  a  country-houfe  at  Sunium  ? 

\ — And  how  far  from  the  fea  ? — I  half  believe 

She  likes  my  villa,  and  would  wheedle  me 

To  give  it  her  .—Her  final  queilions  were, 

If  I  ne'er  loft  a  little  iifter  thence  ? 

I — Who  was  mifs'd  with  her  ?- — what  (lie  had  when  loft  ?-  . 

If  any  one  could  know  her  ?  Why  mould  Thais 

Demand  all  this,  unlefsj — a  faucy  baggage  ! — - 

She 
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She  means  to  play  the  counterfeit,  and  feign 
Herfelf  that  fifter  ? — but  if  flic's  alive, 
Slie  is  about  fixteen,  not  more  ;  Thais 
Is  elder  than  myfelf. — She  fent  befide 
To  beg  Fd  come  again. — Or,  let  her  fay 
What  fhe  would  have  •,  or,  not  be  troublefomc  ! 
Til  not  return  a  third  time. — Ho  !  who's  there  J 
Jierc  am  I  !  Chremes  ! 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter  PYTHIAS, 

Pyth.   Oh,  fweet,  charming,  Sir! 

Chre.  A  coaxing  huffy  ' 

JPjrffc  Thais  begs  and  prays 
Tou'd  come  again  to-morrow.. 

Chre.  I  am  going 
Into  the  country. 

Pyth.  Nay,  now  prithee  come  ! 

Chre.  I  can't,  I  tell  you. 

Pyth.  Walk  in,  then,  and  ftay 
Till  fhe  returns  herfelf. 

Chre.  Not  I. 

Pyth.  And  why,. 
Dear  Chremes  ? 

Chre.  Go,  and  hang  yourfeif  \ 

Pyth.  Well,  Sir, 
Since  you're  fo  pofitive,  fliall  I  intreat  you 
To  go  to  her  ? 

Chre.  I  will. 

Pyth.  Here,  Dorias  !  [a  maid-fcrvant  enters. 

Conduct  this  gentleman  to  Captain  Thrafo's. 

[Pythias  reenters. — Chremes  goes  out  another  nvay 
;  Dorics, 

SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

ANTIPHO  alone. 

But  yefterday  a  knot  of  us  young  fellows 

Aflembled  at  Piraeus,  and  agreed 

To  club  together  for  a  feaft  to-day. 

Chserea  had  charge  of  all ;  the  rings  were  given  (44) 

And  time,  and  place  appointed.-— The  time's  paft '; 

No  entertainment's  at  the  place  -9  and  Chserea 

Is  no  where  to  be  found. — I  can't  tell  what 

To  think  on't. — Yet  the  reft  of  my  companions 

Have  all  commiffion'd  me  to  feek  him  out. 

I'll  fee  if  he's  at  home  \ — but  who  comes  here 

From  Thais  ? — Is  it  he,  or  no  ? — 'Tis  he. 

—What  manner  of  man's  here  ? — what  habit's  that  ? 
—What  mifchief  has  the  rogue  been  at  ?  I'm  all 
Aftonifhment,  and  cannot  guefs. — But  I'll 
Withdraw  a  while,  and  try  to  find  it  out.  \retires. 

SCENE    VI. 

Enter  CHiEREA,  in  the  Eunuch's  habit. 

Cheer.  [looking  about]  Is  any  body  here  ? — No,  nobody. 
Does  any  follow  me  ? — No,  nobody. 
May  I  then  let  my  extacy  break  forth  \ 
(45)  O  Jupiter  !  'tis  now  the  very  time, 
When  I  could  fuffer  to  be  put  to  death, 
Left  not  another  tranfport  like  to  this, 
Remain  in  life  to  come. — But  is  there  not 
Some  curious  impertinent  to  come 
Acrofs  me  now,  and  murder  me  with  queftions? 
— To  afk,  why  I'm  fo   flutter 'd  ?  why  fo  joyful  ? 
Whither  I'm  going      whence   I  came  ?  and  where 

R  ■    .     1  got 
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I  got  this  habit  ?  what  I'm  looking  after  ? 
Whether  I'm  in  my  fenfes  ?  or  ftark  mad  ? 

Anti.  I'll  go  myfelf,  and  do  that  kindnefs  to  him. 
Chcerea,  ^advancing]  what's  all  this  flutter  ?  what's  this  drefs  ? 
What  is't  tranfports  you  ?  what  d'ye  want  ?  art  mad  ? 
Why  do  ye  ftart  at  me  ?  and  why  not  fpeak  ? 

Char.  O  happy,  happy  day  ! — Save  you,  dear  friend  f 
There's  not  a  man  on  earth  I'd  rather  fee 
This  moment  than  yourfelf. 

Anti.  Come,  tell  me  all ! 

Char.  Tell  you  !  I  will  befeech  you  give  me  hearing.- 
D'ye  know  my  brother's  miftrefs  here  ? 

Anti.  Yes :  Thais, 
Or  I'm  deceiv'd, 

Char.  The  fame. 

Anti.  I  do  remember. 

Char.  To-day  a  girl  was  fent  a  prefent  to  her. 
Why  need  I  fpeak  or  praife  her  beauty  now 
To  you,  that  know  me,  and  my  tafte  fo  well  ? 
She  fet  me  all  on  fire. 

Anti.  Is  fhe  fo  handfome  ? 

Char.  Moft  exquifite :  Oh,  had  you  but  once  ieen  her. 
You  would  pronounce  her,  I  am  confident, 
The  firft  of  woman-kind. — But  to  be  brief, 
I  fell  in  love  with  her. — By  great  good  luck 
There  was  at  home  an  Eunuch,  which  my  brother 
Had  bought  for  Thais,  but  not  yet  fent  thither, 
— I  had  a  gentle  hint  from  Parmeno, 
Which  I  fciz'd  greedily. 

Anti.   And  what  was  that  ?  [him, 

Char.  Pence,  and  I'll  tell  you. — To  change  dreiTes  with 
And  order  Parmeno  to  carry  me 
Inftcad  of  him. 

Anti.  How  ?  for  an  Eunuch,  you  ? 
.'-.  JL'c; 

Atiti* 
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Aniu    What  good  could  you  derive  from  that  ? 

Char.  What  good  !- — why,  fee,  and  hear,  and  be  with  hot 
1  languifh'd  for,  my  Antipho  ! — was  that 
An  idle  reafon,  or  a  trivial  good  ? 
——To  Thais  I'm  deliver'd  ;  £he  receives  me, 
And  carries  me  with  joy  into  her  houfe  \ 
Commits  the  charming  girl ■ 

Ant'u  To  whom  ? to  you  ? 

Char.   To  me. 

AntL  In  fpecial  hands,  I  rnuft  eonfefs. 

Char.  — Injoins  me,  to  permit  no  man  come  near  her  \ 
Nor  to  depart,  myfelf,  one  inftant  from  her  ; 
(46)  But  in  an  inner  chamber  to  remain 
Alone  with  her  alone.     I  nod,  and  look 
Bafhfully  on  the  ground. 

A?iti.  Poor  fimple  foul ! 

Char.  I  am  bid  forth,  fays  fhe  •,  and  carries  off 
All  her  maid-fervants  with  her,  fave  fome  few 
Raw  novices,  wh©  ftrait  prepar'd  the  bath. 
I  bade  them  hafte  ;  and  while  it  was  preparing, 
In  a  retiring-room  the  Virgin  fat ; 
{47)  Viewing  a  picture,  where  the  tale  was  drawn 
Of  Jove's  defcending  in  a  golden  fhowY 

To  Danae's  bofom. 1  beheld  it  too, 

And  becaufe  he  of  old  the  like  game  play'd, 

I  felt  my  mind  exult  the  more  within  me, 

That  Jove  fhould  change  himfelf  into  a  man, 

And  fteal  in  fecret  thro'  a  ftr anger-roof, 

With  a  mere  woman  to  intrigue. — Great  Jove, 

Who  fhakes  the  higheft  heav'ns  with  his  thunder  !  (48) 

And  I,  poor  mortal  man,  not  do  the  fame  ! — 

I  did  it,  and  with  all  my  heart  I  did  it. 

—While  thoughts,  like  thefe,  pofleft  my  foul,  they  call'd 

The  girl  to  bathe.  She  goes,  bathes,  then  returns : 

Which  done;  the  fervants  put  her  into  bed. 

R  2  I  ftajid 
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1  ftand  to  wait  their  orders.  Up  comes  one, 
Here,  harkye,  Dorus  !  take  this  fan  and  mark 
You  cool  her  gently  thus,  while  we  go  bathe. 
When  we  have  bath'd,  you,  if  you  pleafe,  bathe  too, 
I,  with  a  fober  air,  receive  the  fan. 

Antu  Then  would  I  fain  have  feen  your  fimple  face  ! 
I  mould  have  been  delighted  to  behold 
How  like  an  afs  you  look'd,  and  held  the  fan. 

Char.  Scarce  had  "me  fpofce,  when  all  rufh'd  out  o'doors  •, 
Away  they  go  to  bathe  ;  grow  full  of  noife, 
As  fervants  ufe,  when  mailers  are  abroad. 
Meanwhile  fleep  feiz'd  the  virgin  :  I,  by  ftealth, 
Peep'd  thro'  the  fanlticks  thus  \  then  looking  round, 
And  feeing  all  was  fafe,  made  faft  the  door. 

Ant'u  What  then  ? 

Cb&r\  What  then,  fool  ! 

Antu.  I  confefs. 

Char.  D'ye  think, 
Bleft  with  an  opportunity  like  this, 
(49)  So  fhort,  fo  wifli'd  for,  yet  fo  unexpected, 
Fd  let  it  flip  ?  No.  Then  Ed  been,  indeed, 
The  thing  I  counterfeited. 

Antu  Very  true. 
But  what's  become  of  our  club-fupper  ? 

Cl\cr.  Ready. 

Aiitu   An  honeft  fellow  !  where  ?  at  your  own  houfe  ? 

Char.    At  Freeman  Difcus's. 

Antl   A  great  wav   ofl. 

rr.  Then  we  muft  make  more  hafte. 
\ntu  But  change  your  drefs. 
rr.  Where  can  I  change  it  ?  I'm  diftreft.  From  home 
I  muft  play  truant,  leil  I  meet  my  brother. 

r  too,  perhaps,  is  come  to  town.  (5   ) 

Antu  Come  then  to  my  houfe  !  that's  the  nearefl:  place 
>u  may  fhift. 

Char. 
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Ch<?r.  With  all  my  heart  !  let's  go  ! 
And  at  the  fame  time,  I'll  confult  with  you 
How  to  enjoy  this  dear  girl. 

A?iiu  Be  it  fo.   (51) 


ACT    IV.  SCENE   I. 

E?iUr  DORIAS,  -with  a   CafkeU   (52) 

DORIAS. 

T^Tow,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  I'm  afraid, 

Jl  ^|    From  what  I've  feen,  left  yonder  fwaggerCr 

Make  fome  difturbance,  or  do   violence 

To  Thais.  For  as  foon  as  Chremes  came, 

(The  youth  that's  brother  to  the  virgin)  fhe 

Befeech'd  of  Thrafo,  he  might  be  admitted. 

This  piqu'd  him  \  yet  he  durft  not  well  refufe. 

She,  fearing  Chremes  fhould  not  be  detain'd, 

Till  {lie  had  time  and  opportunity 

To  tell  him  all  fhe  wifh'd  about  his  fifter, 

Urg'd  Thrafo  more  and  more  to  afk  him  in. 

The  Captain  coldly  afks  him  ;  down  he  fat  > 

And  Thais  enter 'd  into  chat  with  him. 

The  Captain,  fancying  a  rival  brought 

Before  his  face,  refolv'd  to  vex  her  too  : 

Here,  boy,  faid  he,  let  Pamphila  be   call'd 

To  entertain  us  ! — Pamphila  !  cries  Thais  •, 

She  at  a  banquet  ? — No  it  muft  not  be.— 

Thrafo  infifting  on't,  a  broil  enfued  : 

On  which  my  miftrefs  flyly  flipping  off  (53) 

Her  jewels,  gave  them  me  to  bear  away ; 

Which  is,  I  know,  a  certain   fign,  (he  will, 

As  foon  as  poffible,  fneak  off  herfelf.  {Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

Enter  PH^DRIA.   (54) 

Ph,zd.    Going  into  the  country,  I  began 
(As  happens  when  the  mind  is  ill  at  eafe) 
To  ponder  with  myfelf  upon  the  road, 
Tolling  from  thought  to  thought,  and  viewing  all 
In  the  worft  light.     While  thus  I  ruminate, 
I  pafs  unconfcioufly  my  country-houfe, 
And  had  got  far  beyond,  e'er  Iperceiv'd  it. 
I  turn'd  about,  but  with  a  heavy  heart  \ 
And  foon  as  to  the  very  fpot  I  came 
Where  the  roads  part,  I  flop.    Then  paus'd  awhile  : 
Alas  !  thought  I,  and  muft  I  here  remain 
Two  days  ?  alone  :  without  her  ? — Well !  what  then  I 
That's  nothing. — What,  is't  nothing  ? — If  I've  not 
The  privilege  to  touch  her,  fhall  I  not 
Behold  her  neither  I — If  mi  may  not  be, 
At  leaft  the  other  fhall. — And  certainly 
(55)  Love,  in  its  laft  degree,  is  fomething  frill. 
— Then  I,  on  purpofe,  part  the  houfe. — But  fee  I 
Pythias  breaks  forth  affrighted. — What  means  this  ? 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  PYTHIAS  and  DORIAS  •,  PH^EDRIA 
cit  a  dtftance. 

Pjh.  Where  fhall  I  find,  unhappy  that  I  am, 
Where  feck  this  rafcal-fhve  ? — this  (lave,  that  durft 
To  do  a  dctd  like  this  ? — Undone  !  undone  ! 
Phad.  What  this  may  be,  I  dread. 
!.    And  then  the  villain, 
Aft-_r  he  had  abufed  the  virgin,  tore 
The  poor  girl's  deaths,  and  draggM  her  bv  the  hair. 

Pb*J. 
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Phad.  How's  this  ! 

Pyth.  Who,  were  he  now  within  my  reach, 
How  could  I  fly  upon  the  vagabond, 
And  tear  the  villain's  eyes  out  with  my  nails  ? 

Phxd.  What  tumult's  this,  arifen  in  my  abfence  ? 
I'll  go  and  alk  her. — [going  up]  what's  the  matter,  Pythias  x 
Why  thus  difturb'd  ?  and  whom  is  it  you  feek  ? 

Pyth.  Whom  do  I  feek  ?  Away,  Sir  Phsedria! 
You  and  your  gifts  together  ! 

Phted.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Pyth.  The  matter,  Sir  !  the  Eunuch,  that  you  fent  us, 
Has  made  fine  work  here  !  the  young  virgin,  whom 
The  Captain  gave  my  miftrefs,  he  has  ravifli'd. 

Ph/ed.  Ravifh'd  ?  How  fay  you  ? 

Pyth.  Ruin'd,  and  undone  ! 

Phsed.  You're  drunk. 

Pyth.  Would  thofe  who  wifh  me  ill  were  fo  I 

Dori.  Ah  Pythias !  what  ftrange  prodigy  is  this  ? 

Ph&d.  You're  mad  :  how  could  an  Eunuch — 

Pyth.  I  don't  know 
Or  who,  or  what  he  was. — -What  he  has  done, 

The  thing  jtfelf  declares. The  virgin  weeps, 

Nor,  when  you  afkwhat  ails  her,  dare  fhe  tell. 
But  he,  good  man,  is  no  where  to  be  found  : 
And  I  fear  too,  that  when  he  ftole  away. 
He  carried  fornething  off. 

Phad.  I  can't  conceive 
Whither  the  rafcal  can  have  flown,  unlefs 
He  to  our  houfe,  perhaps,  flunk  back  again. 

Pyth.  See  now,  I  pray  you,  if  he  has. 

Phad.  I  will.  [Exit. 

Dori.    Good  lack  !  fo  ftrange  a  thing  I  never  heard* 

Pyth.  I've  heard,  that  they  lov'd  women  mightily 
But  could  do  npthing  -  yet  I  never  thought  on't : 
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For  if  I  had,  Fd  have  confin'd  him  clofe 

In  fome  by  place,  nor  trailed  the  girl  to  him. 

SCENE     IV. 

Re-enter  PH JEDRIA,  with  DORUS  the  Eunuch, 
in  Chorea's  cloaths* 

Fbad.  Out,  rafcal,  out  ! — What  are  you  refty,   firrah  ? 
Out,  thou  vile  bargain  ! 

Dor.  Dear  fir  !  [crying* 

Phad.  See  the  wretch  •' 
What  a  wry  mouth  he  makes  ! — Come,  what's  the  mean- 
ing 
Of  your  returning  ?  and  your  change  of  drefs  ? 
What  anfwer,  firrah  ! — If  I  had  delay'd 
A  minute  longer,  Pythias,  I  had  mifs'd  him, 
He  was  equipp'd  fo  bravely  for  his  flight. 

Pyth.  What,  have  you  got  the  roguei 

Phtzd.  I  warrant  you. 

Pyth.  Well  done  !  well  done  ! 

Don.  Ay,  marry,  very  well. 

Pyth.  Where  is  he  ?  ' 

PhsJ,  Don't  you  fee  him  i 

Pyth.  See  him  ?  whom  ? 

Phfd.  This  fellow,  to  be  fiirc. 

Pyth.  This  man  !  who  is  he  ? 

PhatL  He  that  was  carried  to  your  houfe  to-day. 
h.  None  of  our  people  ever  laid  their  eyes 
Upon  this  fellow,  Phaedria  ' 

Phad.  Never  few  him  ? 

Pyth.  Why,  did  you  think  this  fellow  had  been  brought 
To  us  ? 

Pbadn  Yes,  funrly  •,  for  I  had  no  other. 

h.  Oh  dear  !  this  fellow's  not  to  be  compared 
To  tether.    ■       He  was  elegant,  and  handfome. 
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Phad.  Ay,  fo  he  might  appear  awhile  ago, 
Becauie  he  had  gay  cloaths  on  :  now  he  feems 
Ugly,  becaufe  he's  ftript. 
Pyth.  Nay,  prithee,  peace  ! 

As  if  the  difference  was  fo  very  fmall  ! 

The  youth  conducted  to  our  houfe  to-day, 
'Twould  do  you  good  to  caft  your  eyes  on,  Phsedria  : 
This  is  a  droufy,  wither'd,  weazel-fac'd,  (56) 
Old  fellow. 

Phad.  How  ? you  drive  me  to  that  pafs, 

That  I  fcarce  know  what  I  have  dene  myfelf. 

— Did  not  I  buy  you  rafcal  ?  [to  Dorul 

Dor.  Yes,  fir. 

Pyth.  Order  him 
To  anfwer  me. 

Phad.  Well,  queftion  him. 

Pyth.  to  Dorus]  Was  you 
Brought  here  to-day  ?  [Jhahes  his  head.]  See  there  !  Not 

he.     It  was 
Another,  a  young  lad,  about  fixteen, 
Whom  Parmeno  brought  with  him. 

Phad.  to  Dorus.']  Speak  to  me  ! 
Firft  tell  me,  whence  had  you  that  coat  ?  What,  dumb  ? 
I'll  make  you  fpeak,  you  villain  ?  [beating  him* 

Dor.   Chserea  came       -^  [fry'wg. 

Phad.  My  brother  ? 

Dor.  Yes,  fir! 

Phad.  When  ? 

Dor.  To-day. 

Phad.  How  long  iince  i 

Dor.  Juft  now. 

Phad.  With  whom  ? 

Dor.  With  Parmeno. 

Phad.   Did   you 
Know  him  before  ? 

S  Don 
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JDot\  No.  Sir  ;  nor  e'er  heard  of  him. 

Phad,  How  did  you  know  then  that  he  was  my  brother  ? 

Dor.  Parmeno  told  me  fo  ;  and  Chrerea 
Gave  me  thefe  cloaths 

Phxd.  Confuilcn  !  [afide. 

Dor.  Put  on  mine  ; 
And  then  they  both  went  out  o'doors  together. 

Pyth.  Now,  fir,  do  you  believe  that  I  am  fober  ? 
Now  do  you  think,  I've  told  no  lie  ?  And  now 
Are  you  convinc'd  the  girl  has  been  abus'd  ! 

Fkad.  Away,  fool  !  d'ye  believe  what  this  wretch   fays  ? 

Pyth.   What  fignifies  belief? — It  fpeaks  itfelf. 

TJh,td*  apart  to  Dorns.']  Come  this  way — hark  ye  !  ■   > 

further  ftill. Enough. 

Tell  me  once  more. Did  Chorea  ftrip  you  ? 

Dor.  Yes. 

Phad.  And  put  your  cloaths  on  ? 

Dor.   Yes,  fir  ! 

Phad.  And  was  brought 
In  your  ftead  hither  ? 

Dor.   Yes. 

Phad.  Great  Jupiter  !  [pretending  to  be  in  apajfwn  with  him. 
What  a  moft  wicked  fcoundrel's  this  ? 

Pyth.   Alas  ! 
Don't  you  believe,  then,  we've  been  vilely  us'd  ? 

Phad.  No  wonder  if  you  credit  what  he  fays. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do.  [aftdeJ] — Here,  harkye,  firrah  ! 
Deny  it  all  again,  [apart  to  Dorus.~] — What  !   can't  I  beat 
The  truth  out  of  you,  rafcal  ? — have  you  feen 
My  brother  Chcerea  ?  [aloud  and  beating  him. 

Dor.  No,  iir!  \cry*ng. 

>!.  So  !  I  fee 
He  won't  ccnfefs  without  a  beating. — This  way  !   [apart.'} 

New 
He  5  now  denies  it. — Afk  my  pardon  !     [apart. 

D$r. 
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Dor.  Befeech  you,  fir,  forgive  me  ! 

Pkxd.  Get  vou  gone,  {kicking  him. 

Oh  me  !   oh  dear  !  [Exit,  howling. 

Phad.  afide.  I  had  no  other  way 
To  come  off  handfomely. — We're  all  undone. 
—D'ye  think  to  play  your  tricks  on  me,  you  rafcal  ? 

[Aloud  and  Exit  after  Dorus. 

SCENE     V. 

Mansnt  P YTHIA5  and  DORIAS. 

Pyth.   As  lure  as  I'm  alive,  this  is  a  trick 
Of  Parmeno's. 

Dori.  No  doubt  on't. 

Pyth.  (57)  I'll  deviie 
Some  means  to-day  to  fit  him  fort.— — But  now 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Dori.  About  the  girl  ! 

Pyth.  Ay  ;  fhall  I  tell ;  or  keep  the  matter  fecret  ? 

Dori.  Troth,  if  you're  wife  you  know  not  what  you 
know, 
Nor  of  the  Eunuch,  nor  the  ravifhment  : 
So  ihall  you  clear  yourfelf  of  all  this  trouble, 
And  do  a  kindnefs  to  our  miftrefs  too. 
Say  nothing,  but  that  Dorus  is  gone  off. 

Pyth.  I'll  dofo. 

Dori.  Prithee  is  not  Chremes  yonder  ? 
Thais  will  foon  be  here. 

Pyth.  How  fo  ? 

Dori.  Becaufe 
When  I  came  thence,  a  quarrel  was  abroach 
Amongft  them. 

Pyth.  Carry  in  the  jewels,  Dorias. 
Meanwhile  I'll  learn  of  Chremes  what  has  happen'd. 

[Exit  Dorias. 
S*  SCENE 
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SCENE    VI. 

Enter  CHREMES  tipfy. 

Chrem.  So  !  fo  ! — I'm  in  for't — and  the  wine  I've  drank 
Has  made  me  reel  again.- — Yet  while  I  fat, 
How  fober  I  fuppof'd  inyfelf ! — But  I 
No  fooner  rofe,  than  neither  foot,  nor  head, 
Knew  their  own  bufinefs ! 
Pyth.  Chrem  es  ! 
Chrem.  Who's  that  ?— Ha  ! 
Pythias  ! — How  much  more  handfome  you  feem  now, 
Than  you  appeared  a  little  while  ago  ! 

Pyth.  I'm  fure  you  feem  a  good  deal  merrier. 
Chrem.  I'faith  it's  an  old  faying,  and  a  true  one, 
(58)  "  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  warm  friends  of  Venus,'* 
— But,  pray,  has  Thais  been  here  long  before  me  ? 
Pyth.  Has  (he  yet  left  the  Captain's? 
Chrem.  Long  time  fince  : 
An  age  ago.     They've  had  a  bloody  quarrel, 
Pyth.  Did  not  fhe  bid  you  follow  her  ? 
Chrenu  Not  fhe  : 
Only  fhe  made  a  fign  to  me  at  parting. 
JPfib.  Well,  wasn't  that  enough  ? 
Chrem.  No,  faith  !   I  did  not 
At  all  conceive  her  meaning,  till  the  Captain 
Gave  me  the  hint,  and  kick'd  me  out  o'doors! 
— But  here  fhe  is  !  I  wonder  how  it  was, 
I  overtook  her  ! 

SCENE    VII. 

Enter  THAIS. 

^hais.   I  am  apt  to  think, 
The  Captain  will  foon  follow  me,  to  take 

The 
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The  virgin  from  me :  Well  then,  let  him  come  ! 
But  if  he  does  but  lay  a  finger  on  her, 
We'll  tear  his  eyes  out.— His  impertinence, 
And  big  words,  while  mere  words,  I  can  endure  j 
But  if  he  comes  to  action,  woe  be  to  him  ! 

Chrem.  Thais,  I  have  been  here  fome  time. 
*      Thais.  My  Chremes  ! 
The  very  man  I  wanted  ! — Do  you  know 
That  you  have  been  th'  occalion  of  this  quarrel  ? 
And  that  this  whole  affair  relates  to  you  ? 

Chrem.  To  me  !  how  fo  ? 

Thais,  Becaufe,  while  I  endeavour, 
And  ftudy  to  reftore  your  lifter  to  you, 
This  and  much  more  I've  fuffer'd. 

Chrem.  Where's  my  lifter  ? 

Thais.  Within,  at  my  houfe. 

Chrem.  Ha  !  [with  concern» 

Thais.  Be  not  alarm'd  : 
She  has  been  well  brought  up,  and  in  a  manner 
Worthy  herfclf  and  you. 

Chrem.  Indeed  ? 

Thais.  Tis  true  : 
And  now  mo  ft  freely  I  reftore  her  to  you, 
Demanding  nothing  of  you  in  return. 

Chrem.  I  feel  your  goodnefs,  Thais,  and  fhall  ever 
Remain  much  bounden  to  you. 

Thais.     Ay,  but  now 
Take  heed,  my  Chremes,  left  e'er  you  receive 
The  maid  from  me,  you  lofe  her  !  for  'tis  fhe, 
Whom  now  the  Captain  comes  to  take  by  ftorm. 
— Pythias,  go,  fetch  the  cafket  with  the  proofs  ! 

Chrem.  D'ye  fee  him,  Thais  ?  {looking  out. 

Pyth.  Where's  the  calket  plac'd  ? 

Thais.  Plac'd  in  the  cabinet.-Dy'e  loiter,  hufly  }££*•  Pyt. 

Chrem. 
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Chrem.  What  force  the  Captain  brings  with  him  againft 
you  ! 
Good  heav'n ! 

Thais.  Are  you  afraid,  young  gentleman  ? 

Chrem.  Away  !— who  ?  I  ?  afraid  ? — There  is  no  man 
Alive  lefs  fo„ 

Thais.  You'd  need  be  ftout  at  prefent. 

Chrem.  What  kind  of  man  d'ye  take  me  for  ? 

Thais.  Confider, 
He,  whom  you've  now  to  cope  with,  is  a  ftranger 
Lefs  powerful  than  you,  lefs  known,  and  lefs 
Befriended  here  than  you  ! 

Chrem.  I  know  all  that  : 
But  why,  like  fools,  admit,  what  we  may  fhun  ? 
Better  prevent  a  wrong,  than  afterwards 
Revenge  it,  when  receiv'd— — Bo  you  ftep  in, 
And  bolt  the  door,  while  I  run  to  the  Forum, 
And  call  fome  officers  to  our  afliftance»         Xjpwg* 

Thais.  Stay  !  {holding  him. 

Chrem.  'Twill  be  better, 

Thais.  Hold  ! 
Chrem.  Nay,  let  me  go  ! 
I'll  foon  be  back. 

Thais.  We  do  not  want  them,  Chremes. 
Say,  only,  that  this  maiden  is  your  lifter, 
And  that  you  loft  her  when  a  child,  and  now 
Know  her  again  for  your's. 

Enter  PYTHIAS. 

Thais,  to  PythJ]  Produce  the  proofs  ! 
Pyth.  Here  they  are. 

Thais.  Take  them,  Chremes  ! — If  the  Captain 
Attempts  to  do  you  any  violence, 

id  him  before  a  magistrate.  D'ye  mark  me'  ? 
m,  I  do. 

Thais. 
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'Thais.  Be  fure  now  fpeak  with  a  good  courage  ! 
-Chrem.  I  will. 

Thais.  Come,  gather  up  your  cloak.— -Undone  ! 
I've  got  a  champion,  who  wants  help  himfelf.  Exeunt, 

SCENE     VIII. 

Enter  THRASO,  GNATHO,  SANGA,  &ftr. 

Thrafo.  Shall  I  put  up  with  an  affront  fo  grofs, 
So  monftrous,  Gnatho  ?— Mo,  I?d  rather  die. 
Simalio,  Donax,  Syrus,  follow  n 
Firft,  I  will  ftorm  their  caftle. 

Gnat.  Excellent  ! 

Thra.  Next  carry  off  the  Virgin. 

Gnat.  Admirable  ! 

Thra.  Then  punifh  Thais  herfelf. 

Gnat.  Incomparable! 

Thra.  Here,  in  the  centre,  Donax,  with  your  club  • 
Do  you,  Simalio,  charge  on  the  left  wing  ! 
You,  Syrus,  on  the  right ! — Bring  up  the  reft ! 
Where's  the  Centurion  Sanga,  and  his  band 
Of  rafcal  runaways  ? 

San.  Here,  fir  ! 

Thra.  How  now  ? 
Think' ft  thou  to  combat  with  a  difhclout,  flave  ! 
That  thus  thou  bring'ft  it  here  ? 

San.   Ah,  fir  !  I  knew 
The  valour  of  the  gen'ral,  and  his  troops  ; 
And  feeing  this  affair  muft  end  in  blood, 
I  brought  a  clout,  to  wipe  the  wounds  withall. 

Thra.  Where  are  the  reft  ? 

San.  Reft  !   Plague,  whom  d'ye  mean  ? 
There's  nobody,  but  Sannio,  left  at  home. 

Thra.  Lead  you  the  van  ;  [to  Gnatho]  And  I'll  bring  up 
the  rear  : 

Thence 
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Thence  give  the  word  to  all. 

Gnat.  What  wifdom  is  ! 
Now  he  has  drawn  up  thefe  in  rank  and  file, 
His  poft  behind  fecures  him  a  retreat. 

Thra.   Juft  fo  his  line  of  battle  Pyrrhus  form'd. 

Chremes  and  Thais  appear  above  at  a  window. 

Chrem.  D'ye  fee,  my  Thais,  what  he  is  about  ? 
To  bar  and  bolt  the  doors  was  good  advice. 

"Thais.  Tut,  man  !  yon  fool,  that  feems  fo  mighty  brave, 
Is  a  mere  coward.     Do  not  be  afraid  ! 

Thra.  What  were  beft  ?  [to  Gnatho. 

Gnat.   Troth,  I  wifh  you  had  a  fling  : 
That  you  from  far  in  ambufh  might  attack  them ! 
They'd  foon  fly  then,  I  warrant  you. 

Thra.  But  fee  ! 
Thais  appears. 

Gnat.  Let's  charge  them  then  !  Come  on  ! 

Thra.  Halt  ! — '  lis  the  part  of  a  wife  general 
To  try  all  methods,  e'er  he  come  to  arms. 
How  do  you  know,  but  Thais  may  obey 
My  orders  without  force  ? 

Gnat.  Oh,  gracious  heavens  ! 
Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  be  wife  ! 
I  ne'er  approach  but  I  go  wifer  from  you. 

Thra.   Thais,  fir  ft  anfwer  this  !    Did  you,  or  no, 
When  I  prefented  you  the  Virgin,  promife, 
To  give  you rJ elf  fome  days  to  me  alone  ? 

Thais.  What  then  ? 

Thra.  Is  that  a  qucfiion,  when  you  durft 
To  bring  a  rival  to  my  face  ? 

Thais.    And  what 
Bufinefs  have  you  with  him  ? 

Thra.   And  then  ftolc  off 

Id  company  with  him  ? 
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Thais.  It  was  my  pleafure. 

Thra.  Therefore,  reftore  me  Pamphila  ;  unlefs 
You  -chufe  to  fee  her  carried  off  by  force. 

Gbrem.  She  reftore  Pamphila  to  you  ?  Or  you 
Attempt  to  touch  her,  rafcal  ? 

Gnat,  Ah,  beware  ! 
Peace,  peace,  young  gentleman  ! 

Thra.  to  Chrem.']  What  is't  you  mean  ? 
Shall  I  not  touch  my  own  ? 

Chrem.  Your  own,  you  fcoundrel  ? 

Gnat.  Take  heed  !  you  know  not  whom  you  rail  at  thus. 

Chrem.  Won't  you  be   gone  ?— -here,  hark  ye,  fir  \ 
d'ye  know 
How  matters  ftand  with  you  ? — if  you  attempt 
To  raife  a  riot  in  this  place  to  day, 
I'll  anfwer  for  it,  that  you  fhall  remember 
This  place,  to  day,  and  me,  your  whole  life  long. 

Gnat.  I  pity  you  :  to  make  fo  great  a  man 
Your  enemy  ! 

Chrem.  Hence  !  or  I'll  break  your  head. 

Gnat.  How's  that,  you  hang-dog  ?  Are  you  for  that 
fport  ? 

Thra.  Who  are  you,  fellow  ?— -what  d'ye  mean  ?— and 
what 
Have  you  to  do  with  Pamphila  ? 

Chrem.  I'll  tell  you, 
Firft,  I  declare,  that  fhe's  a  free-born  womanl 

Thra.   How  ? 

Chrem.   And  a  citizen  of  Athens. 

Thra.  Hui  ! 

Chrem.  My  fifter. 

Thra.  Impudence  ! 

Chrem*  So,  Captain,  now 
I  give  you  warning,  offer  her  no  force  ! 
-—Thais,  I'll  now  to  Sophrona,  the  Nuf le, 

T  And 
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And  bring  her  here  with  me  to  fee  the  proofs. 

Thra.   And  you  prohibit  me  to  touch  my  own  ? 

Chrem.  Yes,  I  prohibit  you. 

Gnat.  D'ye  hear  ?  he  owns 
The  robbery  himfelf.  Isn't  that  fufficient  ? 

Thra.  And,  Thais,  you  maintain  the  fame  ? 

Thais.  Alt  thofe, 
Who  care  to  anfwer.  [Shuts  down  the  windovs. 

Manent  THRASO,  and  GNATHO,  £sV. 

Thra.   What  fhall  we  do  now  ? 

Gnat»  Why — e'en  go  back  again  ! — This  harlot  here 
Will  foon  be  with  you  to  requeft  forgivenefs. 

Thra.  D'ye  think  fo  ? 

Gnat.  Ay,  moft  certainly.     I  know 
The  ways  of  women. — When  you  will,  they  won't 
And  when  you  won't,  they're  dying  for  you. 

Thra.  True. 

Gnat.  Shall  I  difband  the  army  ? 

Ihra.  When  you  will. 

Gnat.  (59)  Sanga,  as  well  becomes  a  brave  militia, 
Take  to  your  houfes  and  fire-fides  again. 

San.  My  mind  was  like  a  fop  i'th'  pan,  long  fince. 

Gnat.  Good  fellow  ! 

San.  To  the  right  about  there  !  march  ! 

[Exit  with  Gnatho  and  Thrafo  at  the  head  of  the  troops. 


ACTV.  SCENE   I. 

THAIS  and  PYTHIAS. 

Thdis.  £T*  tii^l,  ftill,  you,  baggage,  will  you  fhufHe 

r.^3  with  me  ? 

— c<  I  know — I  don't  know— -he's  gone  off — I've  heard — 

"  I  was 
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c*  I  was  not  prefent" — Be  it  what  it  may, 

Can't  you  inform  me  openly  ? — The  Virgin, 

Her  cloaths  all  torn,  in  fullen  iilence  weeps. 

The  Eunuch's  fled. — What  means  all  this  ?  and  what 

Has  happen'd  ? — Won't  you  anfwer  me  ? 

Pyth.  Alas! 
What  can  I  anfwer  you  ?— -He  was,  they  fay, 
No  Eunuch. 

Thais.  W hat  then  ? 

Pyth.  Chorea. 

Thais.  Chorea  ! 
What  Chorea  ?  , 

Pyth.  Phsedria's  younger  brother. 

Thais.  How! 
What's  that,  hag  ? 

Pyth.  I've  difcover'd  it :  I'm  fare  on't. 

Thais.  Why,  what  had  he  to  do  with  us  ?  or  why 
Was  he  brought  hither  ? 

Pyth.  That  I  cannot  tell ; 
Unlefs,  as  I  fuppofe,  for  love  of  Pamphila. 

Thais.  Alas  !  I  am  undone  ;  undone,  indeed, 
If  that,  which  you  have  told  me  now,  be  true. 
Is't  that  the  girl  bemoans  thus  ? 

Pyth.  Ibelieve  fo. 

Thais.  How,  carelefs  wretch  !  was  that  the  charge  I 
gave  you 
At  my  departure  ? 
,   Pyth.  What  could  I  do  ?  She 
Was  trufted,  as  you  bade,  to  him  alone. 

Thais.  Oh,  jade,  you  fet  the  wolf  to  keep  the  fheep 
— I'm  quite  afham'd  to  've  been  fo  poorly  bubbled. 

Pyth.  Who  comes  here  ? — Hift  !  peace,  madam,  I  be- 
feech  you  ! 
We're  fafe  :  we  have  the  very  man.        [Seeing  Chxrea  at  a 

diRance. 
T  2  Thais. 
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Thais.  Where  is  he  ? 

Pyth.  Here,  on  the  left  -,  d'ye  fee  him,  ma'am  ? 

Thais.  I  fee  him, 

Pyth.  Let  him  be  feiz'd  immediately  ! 

Thais.   And  what 
Can  we  do  to  him  fool  ? 

Pyth.  Do  to  him,  fay  you  ? 
—See,  what  a  faucy  face  the  rogue  has  got  ? 
Ha'nt  he  ?— and  then  how  fettled  an  aflurance  V 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  CH^EREA. 

Char.  (60)  At  Antipho's,  as  if  for  fpite,  there  were 
His  father  and  his  mother  both  at  home, 
So  that  I  could  by  no  means  enter,  but 
They  muft  have  feen  me.  Meanwhile,  as  I  flood 
Before  the  door,  came  by  an  old  acquaintance, 
At  fight  of  whom,  I  flew,  with  all  my  fpeed, 
Into  a  narrow  unfrequented  alley  ; 
And  thence  into  another,  and  another, 
Frighten'd  and  flurried  as  I  fcampered  on, 
Left  any  one  fhould  know  me. — But  is  that 
Thais  ?  'Tis  {lie  herfelf.  I'm  all  aground. 
What  fhall  I  do  ?— Pfhaw  !  what  have  I  to  care  ? 
What  can  fhe  do  to  me  ? 

Thais.  Let's  up  to  him. 
Oh,  Dorus  !  good  fir,  welcome  !— And  fo,  firrah, 
You  ran  away. 

Chuir.  Yes,  madam  ! 

Thais.  And  you  think 
It  was  a  clever  trick  ? 

Chiir.  No  madam  • 

Thais.  Can  you 
Believe,  that  you  {hall  go  unpunifh'd  for  it  i 
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Char.  Forgive  me  this  one  fault !  If  I  commit 
Another,  kill  me ! 

Thais*   Do  you  dread  my  cruelty  ? 

Char.  No ,  ma'am  ! 

Thais.  What  then  ? 

Char.  I  was  afraid,  left  She 
Accufe  me  to  you.  [pointing  to  Pythias, 

Thais.  Upon  what  account  ? 

Char.  A  little  matter. 

Pyth.  Rogue  !  a  little  matter  ? 
Is  it  fo  little,  think  you,  to  abufe 
A  virgin,  and  a  citizen  ! 

Char.  I  thought 
She  was  my  feliow-fervant. 

Pyth.  Feliow-fervant  ! 
I  czii  fcarce  hold,  from  flying  at  his  hair. 
Monftrous  !  he's  come  to  make  his  fport  of  us. 

Thais.  Away  !  you  rave. 

Pyth.  Why  fo  ?  if  I  had  don't, 
I  fhould  have  ftill  been  in  the  monfter's  debt ; 
Particularly,  as  he  owns  himfelf 
Your  fervant. 

Thais.  Well — no  more  of  this. — Oh,  Chxren, 
You've  done  a  deed  unworthy  of  yourfelf : 
For  granting  I,  perhaps,  might  well  deferve 
This  injury,  it  was  not  honourable 
In  you  to  do  it. — As  I  live,  I  know  not 
What  counfel  to  purfue  about  this  girl ; 
You've  fo  deftroy'd  my  meafures,  that  I  can't 
Reftore  her,  without  blufhing  to  her  friends, 
Nor  fo  deliver  her,  as  I  propos'd, 
To  make  them  thank  me  for  my  kindnefs,  Chserea  ? 

Char.  Henceforth,  I  hope,  eternal  peace  (hall  bs 
Betwixt  us,  Thais  !   Oft  from  things  like  thefe, 
And  bad  beginnings,  warmeft  friendfhips  rife. 

What 
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What  if  fome  God  hath  ordered  this  ? 

Thais.  Indeed, 
I'll  fo  interpret  it,  and  wifh  it  fo. 

Char.  I  prithee  do  ! — and  be  afTured  of  this, 
That  nought  I  did  in  fcorn,  but  all  in  love. 

Thais.  I  do  believe  it ;  and,  on  that  account, 
More  readily  forgive  you  :  for  oh  !  Chaerea, 
I  am  not  form'd  of  an  ungentle  nature, 
Nor  am  I  now  to  learn  the  pow'r  of  love. 

Char.  Now,  Thais,  by  my  life,  I  love  thee  too. 

Pyth.  Then  by  my  troth,  you  muft  take  care  of  him. 

Char.  I  durft  not 

Pyth.  I  don't  mind  a  word  you  fay. 

Thais.  Have  clone ! 

Char.  But  now,  in  this  one  circumftance, 
Let  me  befeech  you  to  affift  me  !  I 
Commit  myfelf  intirely  to  your  care  : 
Invoke  you,  as  my  patronefs  •,  implore  you. 
Perdition  feize  me,  but  111  marry  her  ! 

Thais.  But  if  your  father 

Ch.?r.  What   of  him  ?  I  know 
He'll  foon  confent,  provided  it  appears 
ri  Iiat  (he's  a  citizen. 

Thais.  If  vou  will  wait 
A  little  while,   her  brother  will  be  here  : 
He's  gone  to  fetch  the  nurfe,  that  brought  her  up  -, 
And  you  fhall  witnefs  the  difcovery. 

Ch&r.  I  will   remain  then, 

Thais.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
Had  you  not  rather  wait  within,  than  here 
Before  the  door  ? 

Char.  Much  rather. 

Pyth,  What  the  plague 
Are  you  about  ? 

Thais.  What  now  ? 

Pyth. 
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Pyth.  What  now,  indeed  ? 
Will  you  let  him  within  your  doors  again  ? 

Thais.  Why  not  ? 

Pyth.  Remember  that  I  prophecy, 
He'll  make  fome  frefh  difhirbance. 

Thais.  Prithee,  peace  ! 

Pyth.  It  feems,  you  have  not  had  fufficient  proof 
Of  his  afliirance. 

Char.  I'll  do  no  harm-,  Pythias  ! 

Pyth.  I'll  not  believe  it,  Chorea,  till  I  fee  it. 

Char.  But  you  fhall  keep  me,  Pythias  ! 

Pyth.  No,  not  I. 
For,  by  my  troth,  I  would  trait  nothing  with  you, 
Neither  to  keep,  nor  be  kept  by  you.— Hence  ! 
Away  ! 

Thais.  Oh  brave  !  the  brother's  here  !         {looking  out* 

Char,  Confuiion  ! 
Let's  in,  dear  Thais  !  I'd  not  have  him  fee  me 
Here  in  this  drefs. 

Thais.  Why  io  ?  Are  you  afham'd  ? 

Char    I  am  indeed. 

Pyth.  Indeed !  afham'd  !  oh  dear  ! 
Think  of  the  girl  ! 

Thais,  Go  in  !    I'll  follow  you. 
Pythias,  do  you  flay  here  to  bring  in  Chremes. 

{Exeunt  Thais  and  Chaerea. 

SCENE     III. 

PYTHIAS,  CHREMES,  SOPHRONA. 

Pyth.  What  can  I  think  of  ?  what  can  I  devife  I 
Some  trick  now  to  be  even  with  that  rogue 
Who  palm'd  this  young  fpark  on  us. 

Chrein.  leading  the  nurfe.']     Nay  but  ftir 
Your  flumps  a  little  fatter,  nurfe  \ 

Soph, 
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Soph.  I  come. 

Chrem.  Ay,  marry ;  but  you  don't  come  on  a  jot. 

Pyik.  Well !  have  you  lhewn  the  tokens  to  the  nurfe  ? 

Chrem.   I  have. 

Pyth.   And  pray  what  fays  fhe  ?  Did  flie  know  them  ? 

Chrem.   At  firft  fight. 

Pyth.  Oh  brave  news  !  Fm  glad  to  hear  it  \ 
For  Fve  a  kindnefs  for  the  girl.     Go  in  ; 
My  miftrefs  is  impatient  for  your  coming. 

Exeunt  Chrem.  and  Soph, 
See,  yonder's  my  good  mafter  Parmeno, 
Marching  this  way  :  How  unconcern'd,  forfooth, 
He  ftalks  along  ! — But  I've  devis'd,  I  hope, 
The  means  to  vex  him  forely. — Firft  I'll  in, 
To  know  the  truth  of  this  difcovery, 
And  then  return  to  terrify  this  rafqal.  Exit. 

SCENE    TV. 

Enter  PARMENO. 

Par.  Fm  come  to  fee  what  Chserea  has  been  doing  : 
Who,  if  he  has  but  manag'd  matters  well, 
Good  heav'ns,  how  much,  and  what  fincere  applaufe 
Shall  Parmeno  acquire ! — For  not  to  mention, 
In  an  intrigue  fo  difficult  as  this, 
Of  fo  much  probable  expence  at  leaft 
Since  with  a  griping  harlot  he'd  have  bargain'd, 
That  I've  procur'dfor  him  the  girl  he  lov'd, 
Without  coft,  charge,  or  trouble  ;  t'other  point, 
That,  that  1  held  my  mafter-piece,  there  think 
I've  gain'd  the  prize,  in  ihewing  a  young  fpark 
The  diipofitions  and  the  ways  of  harlots  : 
Which  having  early  learnt,  he'll  ever  ihun. 

Enter  Pythias  behind. 
When  they're  abroad,  forfooth,  there  s  none  fo  clean, 

Nothing 
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Nothing  fo  trim,  fo  elegant,  as  they  ; 

Nor,  when  they  fup  with  a  gallant,  fo  nice  ! 

To  fee  thefe  very  creatures'  gluttony, 

Filth,  poverty,  and  meannefs,  when  at  home  ; 

So  eager  after  food,  that  they  devour 

From  yefterday's  ftale  broth  the  coarfe  black  bread  :— • 

All  this  to  know  is  fafety  to  young  men. 

SCENE    V. 

PYTHIAS,  PARMENO. 

Pyth.  behind.]  'Faith,  firrah,  I'll  be  handfomely  revenged 
For  all  you've  done  and  faid.  You  fhall  not  boaft 
Your  tricks  on  us  without  due  punifhment. 

Xakud)  coming  forward. 
Oh  heav'ns  ?  oh  dreadful  deed  !   oh  haplds  youth  ! 
Oh  wicked  Parmeno,  that  brought  him  here  ! 

Par.  What  now  ? 

Pyth.  It  mov'd  me  fo,  I  could  not  bear 
To  fee  it :  therefore  I  flew  out  o'doors. 
What  an  example  will  they  make  of  him  ! 

Par.  Oh  Jupiter  !  What  tumult  can  this  be  ? 
Am  I  undone,  or  no  ? — I'll  e'en  enquire. 
Pythias  !   \_go'mg  up]  What  now  ?   what  is't  you  rave  about  - 
Who's  to  be  made  this  terrible  example  ? 

Pyth.  Who  ?  moft  audacious  monfter  !  while  you  meant 
To  play  your  tricks  on  us,  you  have  deftroyed 
The  youth,  whom  you  brought  hither  for  the  Eunuch. 

Par.  How  fo  ?  and  what  has  happen'd  ?  Prithee  tell  me  ! 

Pyth.  Tell  you  ?  D'ye  know  the  virgin,  that  was  fent 
To-day  to  Thais,  is  a  citizen  ? 
Her  brother  too  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  ? 

Par,  I  did  not  know  it. 

Pyth.  Ay,  but  fo  it  feems. 
The  poor  young  fpark  abus'd  the  girl ;  a  thing 

U  No 
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No  fooner  known,  than  he,  the  furious  brother 

Par.  Did  what  ? 

Pyth.  Firft  bound  him  hand  and  foot— r- 

Par.  How  !   bound  him  ! 

Pyth.  And  now,  though  Thais  begg'd  him  not  to  do  it— 

Par.  How  !  what ! 

Pyth.  Moreover  threatens,  he  will  ferve  him 
After  the  manner  of  adulterers  \ 
A  thing  I  ne'er  faw  done,  and  ne'er  defire. 

Par.  How  durft  he  offer  at  an  act  fo  monftrous  ? 

Pyth.  And  why  fo  monftrous  ? 

Par.  Is  it  not  moft  monftrous  ? 
Who  ever  faw  a  young  man  feiz'd  and  bound 
For  rapes  and  lewdnefs  in  a  houfe  of  harlots  ? 

Pyth.  I  don't  know. 

Par.  Aye  ;  but  you  muft  all  know  this. 
I  tell  you,  and  foretell  you,  that  young  fpark 
Is  my  old  mafter's  fon. 

Pyth.  Indeed  is  he  ? 

Par.  And  let  not  Thais  fuffer  any  one 
To  do  him  violence ! — J5ut  why  don't  I 
Rufh  in  myfelf  ? 

Pyth.  Ah  !  take  care,  Parmeno, 
What  you're  about ;  left  you  do  him  no  .good, 
And  hurt  yourfelf:  for  they  imagine  you, 
Whatever  has  been  done,  the  caufe  of  all. 

Par.  What  fhall  I  do  then,  wretch  ?  what  undertake  ? 
— Oh  !  yonder's  my  old  mafter,  juft  returned 
To  town.     Shall  I  tell  him,  or  no  ? — I  faith 
I'll  tell  him,  tho'  I  am  well  convine'd,  it  will 
Bring  me  into  a  fcrape  •,  a  heavy  one  :  And  yet 
It  muft  be  done  to  help  poor  Chserea. 

Pyth.   Right. 
Fll  in  again  ;  and  you,  in  the  mean  while, 
Tell  the  old  gentleman  the  whole  affair.  [Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VI. 

Enter  LACHES  (61). 

Laches.  I've  this  convenience  from  my  neighb'ring  villa  % 
I'm  never  tir'd  of  country,  or  of  town. 
For  as  difguft  comes  on,  I  change  my  place. 
—But  is  not  that  our  Parmeno  ?  Tis  he 
For  certain.— Whom  d'ye  wait  for,  Parmeno, 
Before  that  door  ? 

Par.  Who's  that  ?  oh,  fir  !  you're  welcome  : 
I'm  glad  to  fee  you  fafe  returned  to  town. 

Laches.  Whom  do  you  wait  for  ? 

Par.  I'm  undone  :  my  tongue 
Cleaves  to  my  mouth  thro'  fear. 

Laches.  Ha  !  what's  the  matter  ? 
Why  do  you  tremble  fo  ?  Is  all  right  !  Speak  ! 

Par.  Firft,  fir,  I'd  have  you  think,  for  fo  it  is. 
Whatever  has  befall'n  has  not  befall'n 
Through  any  fault  of  mine. 

Laches.  What  is't  ? 

Par.  That's  true. 
Your  pardon,  fir,  I  fhould  have  told  that  firft. 
— Phaedria,  fir,  bought  a  certain  Eunuch,  as 
A  prefent  to  fend  her. 

Laches.  Her  ! — Her  !  whom  ? 

Par.  Thais. 

Laches.  Bought  ?  I'm  undone  !  at  what  price  ? 

Par .  Twenty  Minae. 

Laches.   I'm  ruin'd. 

Par.   And  then  Chorea's  fall'n  in  love 
With  a  young  mufic-girl, 

Laches.  How  !  what !   in  love  ! 
Knows  he,  already  what  a  harlot  is  ? 
Has  he  ftol'n  into  town  ?  More  plagues  on  plagues. 

U  2  v      Par. 
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Par.  Nay,  fir  !  don't  look  on  me !  it  was  not  done 
By  my  advice. 

Laches.  Leave  prating  of  yourfelf. 
As  for  you,  rafcal,  if  I  live — But  firft 
Whatever  has  befallen,  tell  me,  quick  ! 

Par.  Chorea  was  carried  thither  for  the  Eunuch  : 

Laches .  He  for  the  Eunuch  ! 

Par.  Yes  :  fince  when,  within 
They've  feiz'd  and  hound  him  for  a  ravifher. 

Laches.  Confufion ! 

Par.  See  the  impudence  of  harlots  ! 

Laches.   Is  there  ought  elfe  of  evil  or  misfortune, 
You  have  not  told  me  yet  ? 

Par.   You  knowr  the  whole. 

Laches.  Then  why  do  I  delay  to  rum  in  on  them  ?  [Exit. 

Par.  There  is  no  doubt  but  I  mall  fmart  for  this. 
But  fince  I  was  oblig'd  to't,  I  rejoice 
That  I  fhall  make  thefe  ftrumpets  fuffer  too  : 
Tor  our  old  gentleman  has  long  defir'd 
Some  caufe  to  punifh  them  -y  and  now  he  has  it. 

SCENE     VII. 

Enter  PYTHIAS,  PARMENO  at  a  dtftance. 

Pyth.  Well !  I  was  ne'er  more  pleas'd  in  all  my  life, 
Than  when  I  faw  th'  old  man  come  blund'ring  in. 
I  had  the  jell  alone  ;  for  I  alone 
Knew  what  he  was  afraid  of. 

Par.   llcv  !   what  now  ? 

Pyth.  I'm  now  come  forth  t'  encounter  Parmeno. 
Where  is  he  ? 

Par.  She  feeks  me. 

Pyth.   Oh,  there  he  is. 
l'il  go  ud  to  him. 

fool,  what's  the  matter  ?        [Pythias  laugh* 

What 
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What  wcu'd  you  ?  what    d'ye  laugh  at  ?  Hey  !  what  ftill  ? 

Pyth.  Ch,  I  fhall  die  :  I'm  horribly  fatigu'd 
With  laughing  at  you.  [laughing  heartily. 

Par.  Why  fo  ?  pray  ! 

Pyth.  Why  fo  ?  [laughing. 

I  ne'er  faw,  ne'er  {hall  fee,  a  greater  fool. 
Oh,  it's  impoffible  to  tell,  what  fport  (62) 
You've  made  within* — I  fwear,  I  always  thought 
That  you  had  been  a  fhrewd,  fharp,  cunning  fellow» 
What  !  to  believe  directly  what  I  told  you  ! 
Or  was  you  prick'd  in  confcience  fcr  the  fin 
The  young  man  had  committed  thro 'your  means, 
That  you  muft  after  tell  his  father  of  him  ? 
How  d'ye  fuppofe  he  felt,  when  old  grey-beard 
Surpriz'd  him  in  that  habit  ? — «What  !  you  find 
That  you're  undone.  [laughing  heartily* 

Par.  What's  this,  impertinence  ? 
Was  it  a  lie,  you  told  me  ?  D'ye  laugh  ftill  ? 
1st  fuch  a  jeft  to  make  fools  of  us,  hag  ? 

Pyth.  Delightful!  {laughing. 

Par.  If  you  don't  pay  dearly  for  it  ! 

Pyth.  Perhaps  fo.  [laughing. 

Par.  I'll  return  it. 

Pyth.  Oh,  no  doubt  on't.  [laughing. 

But  what  you  threaten,  Parmeno,  is  diftant  : 
You'll  be  trufs'd  up  to-day  ;  who  fir  ft  draw  in 
A  raw  young  lad  to  fin,  and  then  betray  him. 
They'll  both  confpire  to  make  you  an  example,  [laughing. 

Par.  I'm  done  for. 

Pyth.  Take  this,  ilave,  as  a  reward 
For  the  fine  gift  you  fent  us  ;  fo,  farewell !  [Exit  Pythias, 

Par.  Fve  been  a  fool  indeed  ;  and  like  a  rat, 
Betray'd  myfelf  to  clay  by  my  own  fijueakipg. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VIIL 

(63)  Enter  THRASO,  GNATHO,  [Parmeno  behind. 

Gnat.  What  now  ?   in  what  hope,  or  with  what  defign 
Advance  we  hither  ?  wrhat  adventure,  Thrafo  ? 

Thrafo.  What  do  I  mean  ? — To  Thais  to  furrender 
On  her  own  terms  ? 

Gnat.  Indeed  ? 

Thrafo.  Indeed  !   why  not, 
As  well  as  Hercules  to  Omphale  ? 

Gnat.  A  fit  example. — Wou'd  I  might  behold 
(64)  Your  head  broke  with  her  flipper  {afidtJ]  Buther  doors 
Creak,  and  fly  open. 

Thrafo.  'Sdeath  !  what  mifchief  now  ? 
I  ne'er  fo  much  as  faw  this  face  before. 
Why  burfis  he  forth  wTith  fuch  alacrity  ? 

SCENE.II 

Enter  CHiEREA  at  another  part  of  thejlage. 

Chsr.  Lives  there,  my  countrymen,  a  happier  man 
To-day  than  I  ? — Not  one. — For  on  my  head 
The  gods  have  plainly  emptied  all  their  ftore, 
On  whom  they've  pour'd  a  flood  of  blifs  at  once. 

Par.  What's  he  fo  pleas'd  at  ? 

Chcir.  feeing  him.']  Oh  my  Parmeno  ! 
Inventor,  undertaker,  perfec 

Of  ail  my  pleafures,  know 'ft  thou  my  good  fortune 
Know  Ye  then  my  Pamphila's  a  citizen  ? 

Par.  I've  heard   fo. 

C/.\u:  KnowTt  thou,  fhe's  betroth' d  my  wife  ? 
.    Oh  brave,  by  heav'n  ! 

Gnat.  Wcay  you,  what  he  fays  ?  \jo  Thrafo. 

■3  my  brother  Phralria's  love 

Ii 
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Is  quietly  fecur'd  to  him  for  ever : 
We're  now  one  family  :  and  Thais  has 
Found  favour  with  my  father,  and  refign'd 
Herfelf  to  us  for  patronage  and  care. 

Par.  She's  then  entirely  Phcedria's  ? 

Char.  Ay  entirely. 

Par.  Another  caufe  of  joy  :  the  Captain  routed  ! 

Char.  See,  Parmeno,  my  brother  (wherefoe'er 
He  be)  know  this,  as  foon  as  poffible  ! 

Par.  Fll  fee  if  he's  at  home.  £&&. 

Thrafo.   Haft  any  doubt, 
Gnatho,  but  I'm  entirely  ruin'd  ? 

Gnat.  None  at  all. 

Char.  What  ihall  I  mention  iirft  ?   whom  praife   the 
moft  ! 
Him  that  advis'd  this  action  ?  or  myfelf 
That  durft  to  undertake  it  ? — or  extol 
Fortune,  the  governefs  of  all,  who  deign'd, 
Events  fo  many,  of  fuch  moment  too, 
So  happily  to  clofe  within  one  day  ? 
Or  ihall  I  praife  my  father's  frank  good-humour, 

And  gay  feftivity  ? Oh,  Jupiter, 

Make  but  thefe  bleffings  fure  ! 

SCENE    X. 

Enter  PH^IDRIA. 

Phad.  O  heavenly  powers  ! 
What  wond'rous  things  has  Parmeno  juft  told  me  ! 
But  where's  my  brother  ? 

Char.  Here  he  is. 

Phad.  I'm  happy. 

Char.  I  dare  believe  you  are  ;  and  truft  me,  brother, 
Nought  can  be  worthier  of  your  love  than  Thais  : 
Our  family  are  all  much  bounden  to  her. 

Phad. 
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Plod.  So  !  you'd  need  fing  her  praife  to  me  ! 

Thrafo.  Confufion  ! 
As  my  hope  dies,  my  love  increafes,     Gnatho 
Your  help  !  my  expectation's  all  in  you. 

Gnat.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

"Thrafo.  Accomplish  this  ; 
By  pray'r,  by  purchafe,  that  I  flill  may  have 
Some  little  ihare  in  Thais. 

Gnat.  A  hard  talk  ! 

Thrafo.  Do  but  incline  to  do't,  you  can,  I  know. 
Effect  it,  and  demand  whatever  gift, 
"Whate'er  reward  you  pleafe,  it  fhafl  be  your's. 

Gnat.  Indeed  ! 

thrafo.  Indeed. 

Gnat.  If  I  accomplifli  this, 
I  claim,  that  vou  agree  to  throw  vour  door?, 
Prefent  or  abfent,  always  open  to  me  ; 
A  welcome  uninvited  gueft  for  ever. 

Thrafo.  I  pawn  my  honour  as  the  pledge. 

Gnat.  I'll  try. 

Pbad.  What  voice  is  that  ?  Oh,  Thrafo  ! 

Thrafo.   Gentlemen, 
Good  day  ! 

Ph*d*  Ferhaps  you're  not  acquainted  yet 
With  what  has  happen'd  here  ? 

Thrafo.  I  am 

Phsd.   Why  then 
Do  I  behold  you  in  thefe  territories  i 

Thrafo.  Depending  on 

P/W.  Depend  on  nought  but  this  ! 
Captain,  I  give  you  warning,  if,  henceforth, 
I  ever  find  you  in  this  ftrcet,  although 
You  tell  me,  "  /  wai  locking  for  another^ 
"   Iiuas  but  pajfmg  through ,"  expect  no  quarter. 

Gnat.  Oh  fie  '•  that  is  not  handfome. 

Phad. 
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Phad.  I  have  faid  it. 

Gnat.  You  cannot  be  fo  rude, 

Phad.  Itfhallbe  fo. 

Gnat.  Firft  grant  me  a  fhort  hearing :  if  you  like 
What  I  propofe,  agree  to  ?t. 

Phad*  Let  us  hear  ! 

GnaU  Do  you  retire  a  moment,  Thrafo !  [Thrafo  retires*] 
Firft, 
I  muft  befeech  you  both,  moft  firmly  think, 
That  I,  whatever  I  do  in  this  affair, 
For  my  own  fake  I  do  it :  but  if  that 
Likewife  advantage  you,  not  to  agree 
In  you  were  folly. 

Phad.  What  is't  you  propofe  ? 

Gnat.  I  think  you  fhould  admit  the  Captain,  as 
Your  rival. 

Phad.  How  ?  admit  him  ? 

Gnat.  Nay  confider! 
Phsedria,  you  live  at  a  high  rate  with  her, 
Revel,  and  feaft,  and  ftick  at  no  expence. 
Yet  what  you  give's  but  little,  and  you  know 
'Tis  needful  Thais  fhould  receive  much  more. 
Now  to  fupply  your  love  without  your  coft, 
A  fitter  perfon,  one  more  form'd,  can't  be 
Than  Thrafo  is  :  firft,  he  has  wherewithal 
To  give,  and  gives  moft  largely  :  a  fool  too, 
A  doltj  a  block,  that  fnores  out  night  and  day ; 
Nor  can  you  fear  fhe'll  e'er  grow  fond  of  him  ; 
And  you  may  drive  him  hence  whene'er  you  pleafe, 

Phad*  Whatjhall  we  do  ?  [to  Chorea • 

Gnat.  Moreover  this  •,  the  which 
I  hold  no  trifle,  no  man  entertains 
More  nobly  or  more  freely. 

Phad*  I  begin 
To  think  we've  need  of  fuch  a  fool. 

X  Char, 
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Char»  And  1« 

Gnat.  Well  judg'd  !  and  let  me  beg  one  favour  more  ; 
Admit  me  of  your  family  ! — I  have 
Roll'd  this  ftone  long  enough-  (64) 

Phad.  We  do  admit  you. 

Char.  With  all  our  hearts- 

Gnat.  And  you,  firs,  in  return, 
(65)  Shall  pledge  me  in  the  Captain  ;  eat  him  ;  drink  him  : 
And  laugh  at  him. 

Char.   A  bargain  ! 

Phad.  (66)  Tis  his  due- 

Gnat.  Thrafo,  whene'er  you  pleafe,  approach  I 

Thrafo.  Pray  now, 
How  ftands  the  cafe  ? 

Gnat.  Alas  !  they  knew  you  not  ! 
But  when  I  drew  your  chara&er,  and  prais'd 
Your  worth,  according  to  your  deeds  and  virtues, 
I  gain'd  my  point- 

Thrafo.  'Tis  well :  I'm  much  oblig'd  ; 
I  ne'er  was  any  where,  in  all  my  life, 
But  all  folks  lov'd  me  dearly. 

Gnat.  Did  not  I 
Say  he  had  all  the  Attick  elegance  ? 

Phad.  He  ig  the  very  charafter  you  drew. 

Gnat*  Retire  then.-— -Ye,  [to  the  audience*']  farewell,  and 
clap  your  hands ! 
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SCENE,  «  Village  near  Athens. 


PROLOGUE, 

Lest  any  of  you  wonder,  why  the  Bard 
To  an  old  actor  hath  affign'd  the  part 
(i)  Suftain'd  of  old  by  young  performers;  (2)  that 
I'll  firft  explain :  then  fay  what  brings 
To-day,  a  whole  play,  wholly  from  the  Greek, 
We  mean  to  reprefent : — The  Self-Tormentor  : 
Wrought  from  a  angle  to  a  double  plot.  (3) 

Now  therefore  that  our  comedy  is  new,  (4) 
And  what  it  is,  I've  fliewn  :  who  wrote  it  too, 
And  whofe  in  Greek  it  is,  were  I  not  fure 

(5)  Moft  of  you  knew  already,  would  I  tell. 
But,  wherefore  I  have  ta'en  this  part  upon  me, 
In  brief  I  will  deliver  :  for  the  Bard 

Has  fent  me  here  as  pleader,  not  as  Prologue  ; 
You  he  declares  his  judges,  me  his  counfel : 
And  yet  as  counfel  nothing  can  I  fpeak 
More  than  the  Author  teaches  me  to  fay, 
Who  wrote  th'  oration  which  I  now  recite. 

As  to  reports,  which  envious  men  have  fpread, 
That  he  has  ranfack'd  many  Grecian  plays, 
While  he  compofes  fome  few  Latin  ones, 
That  he  denies  not,  he  has  done  ;  nor  does 
Repent  he  did  it ;  means  to  do  it  ftill  j 
Safe  in  the  warrant  and  authority 
Of  greater  bards,  who  did  long  fince  the  fame. 
Then  for  the  charge,  that  his  arch-enemy 
Malicioufly  reproaches  him  withal, 
That  he  but  lately  hath  applied  himfelf 

(6)  To  mufick,  with  the  genius  of  his  friends, 
Rather  than  natural  talents,  fraught ;  how  true, 
Your  judgment,  your  opinion,  muft  decide. 

I  would  intreat  you,  therefore,  not  to  lean 
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To  tales  of  flander,  rather  than  of  candour, 
Ee  favourable  ;  nurfe  with  growing  hopes 
The  bards,  who  give  you  pleafing  novelties  5 
Pleafing  I  fay,  not  fuch  as  His  I  mean, 
(7)  Who  lately  introduced  a  breathlefs  flave, 
Making  the  croud  give  way  —But  wherefore  trace 
A  dunce's  faults  ?  which  fhall  be  fhewn  at  large, 
When  more  he  writes,  unlefs  he  ceafe  to  rail. 

Attend  impartially  !  and  let  me  once 
Without  annoyance  aft  an  eafy  part ;  (8) 
Left  your  old  fervant  be  o'er-labour'd  ftill 
With  toilfome  characters,  the  running  flave, 
The  eating  parafite,  enrag'd  old  man, 
The  bold-fac'd  fharper,  covetous  procurer  ; 
Parts,  that  afk  pow'rs  of  voice,  and  iron  fides. 
Deign  then,  for  my  fake,  to  accept  this  plea, 
And  grant  me  fome  remiffion  from  my  labour. 
For  they,  who  now  produce  new  comedies, 
Spare  not  my  age  !  If  there  is  aught  laborious, 
They  run  to  me  ;  but  if  of  little  weight, 
Away  to  others.     In  our  piece  to-day 
(9)  The  ftile  is  pure  :  now  try  my  talents  then 
In  either  character.     If  I  for  gain, 
Never  o'er-rated  my  abilities  ; 
If  I  have  held  it  ftill  my  chief  reward 
To  be  fubfervient  to  your  pleafure  ;  fix 
In  me  a  fair  example,  that  our  youth 
May  feek  to  pleafe  you,  rather  than  themfelves. 
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ACT  I.  SCENE     I. 

CHREMES.  MENEDEMUS. 

CHREMES. 

THOUGH  our  acquaintance  is  as  yet  but  young, 
Since  you  have  bought  this  farm  that  neighbours 
mine, 
And  little  other  commerce  is  betwixt  us ; 
Yet  or  your  virtue,  or  good  neighbourhood, 
(Which  is  in  my  opinion  kin  to  friendfhip) 
Urge  me  to  tell  you,  fairly,  openly, 
That  you  appear  to  me  to  labour  more 
Than  your  age  warrants,  or  affairs  require. 
Now,  in  the  name  of  heav'n  and  earth,  what  is't 
You  want  ?  what  feek  you  ?  Threefcore  years  of  age, 
Or  older,  as  I  guefs ;  with  an  eftate, 
Better  than  which,  more  profitable,  none 
In  thefe  parts  hold  ;  mafter  of  many  flaves  ; 
As  if  you  had  not  one  at  your  command, 
You  labour  in  their  offices  yourfelf. 
I  ne'er  go  out  fo  foon  at  morn,  return 
So  late  at  eve,  but  in  your  grounds  I  fee  you 

<n)Dig 
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(it)  Dig,  plough,  or  fetch  and  carry  :  in  a  word 
You  ne'er  remit  your  toil,  nor  fpare  yourfelf. 
This,  I  am  certain,  is  not  done  for  pleafure. 
— - You'll  lay,  perhaps,  it  vexes  you  to  fee 
Your  work  go  on  fo  flowly  ;- — do  but  give 

nine  you  fpend  in  labouring  yourfelf 
To  fet  your  (laves  to  work,  'twill  profit  more. 

Mene.  Have  you  fuch  leifure  from  your  own  affairs 
To  think  of  thofe,  that  don't  concern  you,  Chremes  ? 
Chtem*  I  am  a  man,  and  feel  for  all  mankind  (i2\ 
I "hhik,  I  advife,  or  afk  for  information  : 
If  right,  that  I  may  do  the  fame  $  if  wrong, 
To  turn  you  from  it. 

Alette*  I  have  need  to  do  thus. 
Do  you  as  you  think  fit. 
Chrew.  Need  any  man 
Torment  himfelf  ? 
Me «r.  I  need  (13). 
Ckrem.  If  there's  a  caufe  (14), 
Fd  net  oppofe  it.     But  what  evil's  this  ? 

tat  is  th'  offence  fo  grievous  to  your  nature", 
it  afks  fuch  cruel  vengeance  on  yourfelf  ? 
/«r.   Alas  !   alas  i  [i?i  tears. 

{  \-/.:::.  Nay,  weep  not  \  but  inform  me» 
ict  refer v'd  ;  feir  nothing  :  prithee,  truft  me  : 
By  confoktion,  counfel,  or  ailiftance, 
I  poffibly  may  ferve  you. 

:,  Would  you  know  it  ? 
Chrenu  Ay,  for  the  very  reafon  I  have  mentioned». 
Mentn  I  will  inform  you. 

v  /;/.  But  meanwhile  lay  down 
!e  raises  :  don't  tire  yourfelf. 
Mcrn\  It  mu ft  not  be. 
Chrem.  What  mean  you  ? 
Mine.   Give  me  leave  :  that  I  mav  take 

No 
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No  refpite  from  my  toil. 

Chrem.  I'll  not  allow  it.  [taking  away  the  rakes. 

Mene.  Ah,  you  do  wrong* 

Chrem.  What,  and  fo  heavy  too  !        [weighing  them  i?i  Ins 

Mene.  Such  my  defert.  [hand. 

Chrem.  Now  fpeak.  Ua)^fJi  down  the  rakes. 

Mene.  One  only  fon 
I  have. — Have  did  I  fay  ? — Had  I  mean,  Chremes. 
Have  I  or  no,  is  now  uncertain. 

Chrem.  Wherefore  ? 

Mene.  That  you  fhall  know.     An  old  Corinthian  woman 
Now  fojourns  here,  a  ftranger  in  thefe  parts, 
And  very  poor.     It  happen'd,  of  her  daughter 

My  fon  became  diftractedly  enamour'd  •, 

E'en  to  the  brink  of  marriage  \  and  all  this 

Unknown  to  me  :  which  I  no  fooner  learnt 

Than  I  began  to  deal  feverely  with  him, 

Not  as  a  young  and  love-fick  mind  requir'd, 

But  in  the  rough  and  ufual  way  of  fathers. 

Daily  I  chid  him  •,   crying,  "  How  now,  fir  ! 

"  Think  you  that  you  mail  hold  thefe  courfes  long, 

u  And  I  your  father  living  ? — Keep  a  miftrefs, 

u  As  if  ilie  were  your  wife  ! — You  are  deceiv'd, 

"  If  you  think  that,  and  do  not  know  me,  Clinia. 

"  While  you  act  worthily,  you're  mine  ;  if  not, 

"  I  fhall  act  towards  you  worthy  of  myfelf. 

<c  All  this  arifes  from  mere  idlenefs. 

"  I,  at  your  age,  ne'er  thought  of  love  ;  but  went 

"  To  feek  my  fortune  in  the  wars  in  Afia, 

"   And  there  acquir'd  in  arms  both  wealth  and  glory." 

— In  fhort  things  came  to  fuch  a  pals,  the  youth, 

O'ercome  with  hearing  ftill  the  felf-fame  thing, 

And  wearied  out  with  my  reproaches  j  thinking, 

Age  and  experience  had  enabled  me 

To  judge  his  intereft  better  than  himfelf, 

Y  Wmt 
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Went  off  to  ferve  the  king  in  Alia,  Chremes, 

Chrem.  How  fay  you  ? 

Mene.  Stole  away  three  months  ago, 
Without  my  knowledge. 

Chrem.  Both  have  been  to  blame  : 
And  yet  this  enterprizc  befpeaks  a  mind, 
Modeft  and  manly. 

Mene.  Having  heard  of  this 
From  fome  of  his  familiars,  home  I  came 
Mournful,  half-mad,  and  almofl  wild  with  grief. 
I  fit  me  down  ;   my  fervants  run  tome  ; 
Some  draw  my  fandals  off;  while  others  hafte 
(15)  To  fpread  the  couches,  and  prepare  the  iupper  : 
Each  in  his  way,  I  mark,  does  all  he  can 
To  mitigate  my  forrow.     Noting  this, 
"  How,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  fo  many  then 
"  Anxious  for  me  alone  ?  to  pleafure  me  ? 
"  So  many  flaves  to  drefs  me  (16)  ?   All  this  coft 
"  For  me  alone  ?— rMeanwhile,  my  only  fon, 
M  For  whom  all  thefe  were  fit,  as  well  as  me, 
*•  Nay  rather  more,  fince  he  is  of  an  age 
"  More  proper  for  their  ufe  \  him,  him,  poor  boy, 
f<  Has  my  unkindnefs  driven  forth  to  forrow. 
"  Oh  I  were  worthy  of  the  heavieft  curfe, 
"   Could  I  brook  that  !— r No  ;  long  as  he  ihall  lead 
"  A  life  of  penury  abroad,  an  exile 
u  Through  my  unjufl:  feverity,  fo  long 
M  Will  I  revenge  his  wrongs  upon  myfelf, 
"  Labouring,  fcraping,  fparing,  {laving  for  him.'> 
— In  fliort  I  did  fo  ;  in  the  houfe  I  left 
Nor  (17)  cloaths,  nor  moveables ;  I  fcrap'd  up  all. 
My  flaves  both  male  and  female,  except  thofe 
Who  more  than  earn'd  their  bread  in  country-work 
I  fold  :  Then  fet  my  houfe  to  fale  (18):  In  all 
I  got  together  about  fifteen  talents  (19)3 

PurGhas'd 
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Purchased  this  farm  ;  and  here  fatigue  myfelf ; 
Thinking  I  do  my  fon  lefs  injury, 

(20)  While  I'm  in  mifery  too  ;  nor  is  it  juft 
For  me,  I  think,  to  tafte  of  pleafure  here, 
Till  he  return  in  fafety  to  partake  on't. 

Chrem.  You  I  believe  a  tender  parent,  him 
A  duteous  fon,  if  govern'd  prudently* 
But  you  was  unacquainted  with  his  nature, 
And  he  with  your's  :  fad  life,  where  things  are  fo  ! 
You  ne'er  betray'd  your  tendernefs  to  him  j 
Nor  durft  he  place  that  confidence  in  you, 
Which  well  becomes  the  bofomof  a  father. 
Had  that  been  done,  this  had  not  happen'd  to  you. 

Metie.  True,  I  confefs  ;  but  I  was  moft  in  fault- 

Chrem.  All,  Menedemus,  will,  I  hope,  be  well, 
And  truft,  your  fon  will  foon  return  in  fafety. 

Mene.  Grant  it,  good  Gods  ! 

Chrem.  They  will.  Now,  therefore,  fince 

(21)  TheDionyfia  are  held  here  to-day, 
If 'tis  convenient,  come,  and  feaft  with  me. 

Mene.  Impoffible. 

Chrem.  Why  fo  ? — Nay,  prithee  now, 

Indulge  yourfelf  a  while :   your  abfent  fon, 
I'm  fure,  wou'd  have  it  fo. 

Mene,  It  is  not  meet, 
That  I,  who  drove  him  forth  to  mifery, 
Should  fly  it  now  myfelf. 

Chrem.  You  are  refolv'd  ? 

Mene.  Moil  conftantly. 

Chrem.  Farewel  then  ! 

Mene.  Fare  you  well !  [Exit. 

Y  %  SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

CHREMES  alone. 

He  draws  tears  from  me. — How  I  pity  him  I 
— But  tis  high  time,  as  the  day  goes,  to -warn 
My  neighbour Phania  to  come  forth  to  fupper. 
I'll  go,  and  fee  if  he's  at  home. 

[goes  to  Phania's  door,  and  returns, 
There  was, 
It  feems,  no  need  of  warning  :  for,  they  tell  me, 
He  has  been  gone  to  my  houfe  fome  time  fince  \ 
I  keep  my  guefts  in  waiting  ;  fo  I'll  in. 
But  my  doors  creak.  [Clitipho  appears* 

Who's  this  ?  I'll  ftep  afide.  [retires. 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  CLITIPHO,  /peaking  to  Clinia  within» 
As  yet,  my  Clinia,  you've  no  caufe  to  fear  : 
They  are  not  long  :  and  fhe,  I'm  confident, 
Will  be  here  Ihortly  with  the  mefTenger. 
Prithee,  away  then  with  thefe  idle  cares, 
Which  thus  torment  you  ? 

Cbfemx  behind.']  Whom  does  my  fon  fpeak  to  ? 

Clit.  My  father  as  I  wifh'd — Good  Sir,  well  met. 

Chrem.  What  now  ? 

Clit.  D  ye  know  our  neighbour  Menedemus  ? 

Chremes.   Ay,   very  well. 

Clit.  D'ye  know  he  has  a  fon  ? 

Chremes.  I've  heard  he  is  in  Afia. 

CUt.  No  fuch  thing. 
He's  at  our  houfe,  Sir. 

Chremes.   How  ! 

Clit.  But  juft  arriv'd  : 

Ev'n 
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Ev'n  at  his  landing  I  fell  in  with  him, 

And  brought  him  here  to  flipper  :  for,  from  boys, 

We  have  been  friends  and  intimates, 

Chremes.  Good  news : 
Now  do  I  wifh  the  more,  that  Menedemus, 
Whom  I  invited,  were  my  gueft  to-day, 
That  I,  and  under  my  own  roof,  had  been 
The  firft  to  have  furpriz'd  him  with  this  joy! 
And  I  may  yet.  \jgoing* 

Clit.  Take  heed  !    it  were  not  good. 

Chremes.  How  fo  ? 

Clit.  Becaufe  the  youth  is  yet  in  doubt  : 
Newly  arriv'd  •,  in  fear  of  ev'ry  thing  ; 
He  dreads  his  father's  anger,  and  fufpects 
The  difpofltion  of  his  miftrefs  tow'rds  him  ; 
Her,  whom  he  doats  upon  •,  on  whofe  account, 
yhis  difPrence  and  departure  came  about, 

Chremes.  I  know  it. 

Clit.  He  has  jufl  difpatch'd  his  boy  (22) 
Into  the  city  to  her,  and  our  Syrus 
I  fett  along  with  him. 

Cbremcs.  What  fays  the  fon  ? 
Clit.  Says  ?   that  he's  miferable. 

Chremes.  Miferable  ! 
Who  need  be  lefs  fo  ?  for  what  earthly  good 
Can  man  polTefs,  which  he  may  not  enjoy? 
Parents,  a  profp'rous  country,  friends,  birth,  richest 
Yet  thefe  all  take  their  value  from  the  mind 
Of  the  poflefTor  :  he  that  knows  their  ufe, 
To  him  they're  bleflingS  •,  he  that  knows  it  not, 
To  him  mifuie  converts  them  into  curfes. 

Clit.  Nay,  but  he  ever  was  a  crofs  old  man  : 
And  now  there's  nothing  that  I  dread  fo  much, 
As  left  he  be  tranfported  in  his  rage 
To  fome  grofi  outrages  againft  his  Ion. 

Chremes,» 
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Chremes.  He  ! — He  ! — But  I'll  contain  inyfelf.  'Tis  good. 
For  Menedemus  that  his  fon  fhou'd  fear.  [aftde. 

Clit.  What  fay  you,  fir,  within  yourfelf \      [overhearing. 

Chremes.  I  fay, 
Be't  as  it  might,  the  fon  fhou'd  have   remain'd. 
Grant  that  the  father  bore  too  ftrict  a  hand 
Upon  his  loofe  defires  •,  he  fhou'd  have  borne  it. 
Whom  would  he  bear  withal,  if  not  a  parent  ? 
Was't  fitting  that  the  father  fhou'd  conform 
To  the  fon's  humour,  or  the  fon  to  his  ? 
And  for  the  rigour  that  he  murmurs  at, 
Tis  nothing  :  the  feverities  of  fathers, 
Unlefs  perchance  a  hard  one  here  and  there, 
Are  much  the  fame  :  they  reprimand  their  fons 
For  riotous  excefles,  wenching,  drinking ; 
And  ftarve  their  pleafures  by  a  fcant  allowance. 
Yet  this  all  tends  to  good  :  but  when  the  mind 
Is  once  enflav'd  to  vicious  appetites, 
It  needs  muft  follow  vicious  meafures  too. 
Remember  then  this  maxim,  Clitipho, 
A  wife  one  'tis  to  draw  from  others'  faults 
A  profitable  leflbn  for  yourfelf. 

Clit.  I  do  believe  it. 

Chremes.  Well,  I'll  in,  and  fee 
What  is  provided  for  our  fupper  :  you, 
As  the  day  wears,  fee  that  you're  not  far  hence.  B$if: 

SCENE     IV. 

CLITIPHO  alone. 

What  partial  judges  of  all  fons  are  fathers  ! 
Who  afk  grey  wifdom  from  our  greener  years, 
And  tiiink  our  minds  fhou'd  bear  no  touch  of  youth  $ 
Governing  by  their  paffions,  now  kill'd  in  them, 
And  not  by  thofe  that  formerly  rebell'd. 

If 
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If  ever  I've  a  fon,  I  promife  him 

He  mail  find  me  an  eafy  father  ;  fit 

To  know,  and  apt  to  pardon  his  offences  ! 

Not  fuch  as  mine,  who,  fpeaking  of  another, 

Shews  how  he'd  act  in  fuch  a  cafe  himfelf : 

Yet  when  he  takes  a  cup  or  two  too  much, 

Oh,  what  mad  pranks  he  tells  me  of  Ids  own  : 

But  warns  me  now,  "  to  draw  from  others  faults 

u  A  profitable  lefibn  for  myfelf." 

Cunning  old  gentleman  !  he  little  knows, 

He  pours  his  proverbs  in  a  deaf  man's  ear. 

The  words  of  Bacchis,  Give  me,  Bring  tney  now 

Have  greater  weight  with  me  :   to  whofe  commands, 

Alas  !   I've  nothing  to  reply  withall ; 

Nor  is  there  man  more  wretched  than  myfelf. 

For  Clinia  here,  (though  he,  I  muft  confefs, 

Has  cares  enough)  has  got  a  miftrefs,  modeft, 

Well- bred,  and  ftranger  to  all  harlot  arts  : 

Mine  is  a  felf-wili'd,  wanton,  haughty  madam, 

Gay,  and  extravagant ;  and  let  her  afk 

Whate'er  (he  will,  fhe  muft  not  be  denied  ; 

Since  poverty  I  durft  not  make  my  plea. 

This  is  a  plague  I  have  but  newly  found, 

Nor  is  my  father  yet  appriz'd  of  it. 


A  C  T    II.  S  C  E  N  E    I. 

Enter  CLINIA. 

Clin.  Tad  my  affairs  in  love  been  profperous, 

X  A  They  had,  I  know,  been  here  long  fince :  but, 
ah, 
I  fear  (he's  fall'n  from  virtue  in  my  abfence  : 
So  many  things  concur  to  prove  it  fo, 

My 
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My  mind  mifgives  me  ;  opportunity, 
The  place,  her  age,  an   infamous  old  mother, 
Under  whole  governance  fhe  lives,  to  whom 
Nought  but  gain's  precious. 

To  him  CLITIPHO. 

CUt.  Clinia! 

Clin.  Woe  is  me  •  [to  himfclf. 

CUt.  Take  heed,  left  fome  one  Iflue   from  your  fathers, 
And  chance  to  fee  you  here. 

Clin.  I  will  :  but  yet 
My  mind  forebodes  I  know  not  what  of  ill. 

Cltt.  What,  ftill  foreboding,  ere  you  know  the  truth  r 

Clin.  Had  there  been  no  untoward  circumftance, 
They  had  return'd  already. 

CUt.  Patience,  Clinia  ! 
They'll  be  here  prefently. 

Clin.  Prefently  !   but  when  ? 

CUt.  (23)  Confider,  'tis  a  long  way  ofF:  and   then 
You  know  the  ways  of  women ;  to  fet  off, 
And  trick  their  perfons  out,    requires  an  age. 

Clin.  Oh  Clitipho,   I  fear 

CUt.  Take  courage  \  fee  , 
Dromo  and  Syrus  ! 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  SYRUS  and  DROMO,  converfmg  at  a  dtftance. 

Syrus.  Say  you  ? 
Dromo.  Even  fo. 

Syrus.  But  while  we  chat,  the  girls  are  left  behind. 
CUt.  life?:', rig'']   Girls,  Clinia  !   do  you  hear  ? 
Clin.   I  hear,  I  fee, 
And  now,  at  laft,  Vai  happy,  Clitipho. 

Dromo, 
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Drotno  to  Syr us. ,]  Left  behind  !  troth,  no  wonder  :   fo 
encumber' d  \ 
A  troop  of  waking-women  at  her  heels  ! 

Clinlay  liftening.]   Confufion  J   whence  fhould  fhe  have 
waiting-women  ? 

Clit.  How  can  I  tell  ? 

Syrus  to  Dromo.]  We  ought  not  to  have  dropped  them* 
They  bring  a  world  of  baggage  ' 

Clinia  liftening."]  Death  ! 

Syrus.   Gold,  cloaths! 
It  grows  late  too,  and  they  may  mifs  their  way. 
We've  been  to  blame  :  Dromo,  run  back,  and  meet 

them. 
Away  !  quick  !  don't  loiter.  {Exit  Dromo, 

Clin.  What  a  wretch  ! 
All  my  fair  hopes  quite  blafted  ! 

Clit.  What's  the   matter  ? 
What  is  it  troubles  you  ? 

Clin.  What  troubles  me  ? 
D'ye  hear  ?  She  waiting-women,  gold,  and  cloaths  f. 
She,  whom  I  left  with  one  poor  fervant-girl  ! 
Whence  come  they,  think  you  ? 

Clit.  Oh,  I  take  you  now. 

Syrus  to  himfelfS]  Gods,  what  a  croud  •   our  houfe  will 
hardly  hold  them. 
What  eating,  and  what  drinking  will  there  be  ! 
How  miferable  our  old  gentleman  ! 
But  here  are  thofe  T  wifli'd  to  fee  !     [feeing  Clit.  and  Clin. 

Clin.  Oh  Jove  ! 
Where  then  are  truth,  and  faith,  and  honour  fled  ? 
While  I  a  fugitive,  for  love  of  you, 
Quit  my  dear  country,  you,  Antiphila, 
For  fordid  gain  defert  me  in  diftrefs  ! 
You,  for  whofe  fake  I  courted  infamy, 
And  caft  off  my  obedience  to  my  father. 

Z  He, 
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He,  I  remember  now  with  grief  and  fhame, 

Oft  warn'd  me  of  thefe  women's  ways  ♦,  oft  tried 

In  vain  by  fage  advice  to  wean  me  from  her. 

But  now  I  bid  farewel  Jo  her  for  ever  \ 

Though,  when  'twere  good  and  wholfome,  I  was  fro  ward. 

No  wretch  more  curft  than  I  • 

Syrus.  He  has  mifconftrued 

All  our  difcourfe,  I  find You  fancy,  Clinia, 

Your  miftrefs  other  than  fhe  is.  Her  life, 
As  far  as  we  from  circumftance  could  learn, 
Her  difpolition  tow'rd  you,  are  the  fame. 

Clin.  How  !   tell  me  all :  for  there  is  nought  on  eartk 
I'd  rather  know  than  that  my  fears  are  falfe. 

Syr  us.  Fir  ft  then,  that  you  may  be  appriz'd  cf  all, 
Th'  old  woman,  thought  her  mother,  was  not  fo : 
That  beldam  alfo  is  deceas'd  ;  for  this 
I  overheard  her,  as  we  came  along, 
Telling  the  other. 

C/it'  Other  !  who  ?  what  other  ? 

Syrtts.  Let  me  but  finiih  what  I  have  begun,. 
And  I  fhall  come  to  that. 

C/it.  Difpatch  then. 

Syrus.  Firft, 
Having  arriv'd,  Dromo  knocks  at  the  door: 
Which  an  old  woman  had  no  fooner  open'd, 
But  in  goes  Dromo,  and  I  after  him. 
Th'  old  woman  bolts  the  door,  and  fpins  again. 
And  now,  or  never,  Clinia,  might  be  known, 
Coming  thus  unexpectedly  upon  her, 
Antiphiia's  employments  in  your  abfence  : 
For  fuch,  as  then  we  faw,  we  might  prefumc 
Her  daUy  practice,  which  of  all  things  elfe, 
Betrays  the  mind  and  difpofition  moft. 
Bufily  plying  of  the  web  we  found  her,   (24) 
Decently  clad  in  mgurning, — I  fuppofe, 

For 
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For  the  deceas'd  old  woman."       *  She  had  on 

No  gold  or  trinkets,  but  was  plain  and  neat, 

And  dreft  like  thofe  who  drefs  but  for  themfelves. 

No  female  varnifh  to  fet  off  her  beauty  : 

Her  hair  diftievel'd,  long,  and  flowing  loofe 

About  her  flioulderst  .Peace  !  [To  Clinia* 

Clin.  Nay,  prithee,  Syrus, 
Do  not  tranfport  me  thus  without  a  caufe. 

Syrus.  Th'  old  woman  fpun  the  woof  $  one  fervant-girl, 
A  tatter'd  dirty  dowdy,  weaving  by  her.  (25) 

Clit.  Clinia,  if  this  be  true,  as  fure  it  is, 
Who  is  more  fortunate  than  you  ?  D'ye  mark 
The  ragged  dirty  girl  that  he  defcrib'd  ? 
A  fign  the  miftrefs  leads  a  blamelefs  life, 
When  fhe  maintains  no  flaunting  go-between  : 
For  'tis  a  rule  with  thofe  gallants,  who  wifh 
To  win  the  miftrefs,  firft  to  bribe  the  maid. 

Clin.  Go  on,  I  beg  you,  Syrus ;  and  take  heed 
You  fill  me  not  with  idle  joy.— What  faid  fhe 
When  you  nam'd  me  ? 

Syrus.  As  foon  as  we  inform'd  her 
You  was  return'd,  and  begg'd  her  to  come  to  you, 
She  left  her  work  immediately,  and  burft 
Into  a  flood  of  tears,  which  one  might  fee 
Were  fhed  for  love  of  you.   (26) 

Clin.  By  all  the  Gods, 
I  know  not  where  I  am  for  very  joy. 
Oh,  how  I  trembled  ! 

Clit.  Without  caufe,  I  knew. 
But  come  ;  (27)  now,  Syrus,  tell  us,  who's  that  other  I 

Syrus.  Your  miftrefs,  Bacchis. 

Clit.  How  !  what !  Bacchis  ?  Tell  me, 
Where  d'ye  bring  her,  rogue  ? 

Syrus.  Where  do  I  bring  her  ? 
To  our  houfe  certainly. 

z  2  $1$ 
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CJit.  My  father's? 
Syrus.  Ay. 

C/it.  Oh  monftrous  impudence  ! 
Syrus.   Confider,  Sir  ; 
More  danger,  the  more  honour. 

CI  it.  Look  ye,  firrah, 
You  mean  to  purchafe  praife  at  my  expence, 
Where  the  leaft  flip  of  yours  would  ruin  me- 
"What  is't  you  drive  at  ? 

Syrus.  But 

Clit.  But  what  ? 
Syrus.  I'll  tell  you, 
Give  me  but  leave  ! 
Clin.  Permit  him. 
Clit.  Well,  I  do. 

Syrus.  This  buiinefs—— now — is  juft  as  if —      [drawling. 
Clit.  Confufion  ! 
What  a  long  round-about  beginning  ! 

Clin.   True. 
To  the  point,  Syrus  ! 

Syrus.   I've  no  patience  with  you. 
You  ufe  me  ill,  Sir,  and  I  can't  endure  it. 

Clin.  Hear  him  :  peace,  Clitipho  !  [to  Clitipho. 

Syrus.  You'd  be  in  love  ; 
Poflefs  your  miftrefs  ;  and  have  wherewithal 
To  make  her  prefents  :  but  to  gain  all  this 
You'd  rifque  no  danger.     By  my  troth,  you're  wife, 
If  it  be  wife  to  wifh  for  what  can't  be. 
Take  good  and  bad  together ;  both,  or  none  ; 
Chufe  which  you  will  •,  no  miftrefs,  or  no  danger. 
And  yet  the  fcheme  I've  laid  is  fair  and  fafe  ; 
Your  miftrefs  may  be  with  you  at  your  father's 
Without  detection  ;  by  the  fe If- fame  means 
I  (hall  procure  the  fum  you've  promis'd  her, 
Which  you  have  rung  fo  often  in  my  ears, 

You've 
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You've  almoft  deafen'd  them» — What  wou'd  you  more  ? 

CliU  If  it  may  be  fo 

Syrus.  If !  the  proof  mail  fhew. 

£lit.  Well,  well  then,  what's  this  fcheme  ? 

Syrus.  We  will  pretend 
That  Bacchis  is  his  miftrefs. 

Cllt.  Mighty  fine  ! 
What  fhall  become  then  of  his  own  ?  Shall  flic 
Pafs  for  his  too,  becaufe  one's  not  enough 
To  anfwer  for  ? 

Syrus.  No.  She  fhall  to  your  mother. 

Cllt.  How  fo  ? 

Syrus.  'Twere  tedious,  Clitipho,  to  tell  : 
Let  it  fuffice,  I've  reafon  for  it. 

Cllt.  Nonfenfe! 
I  fee  no  ground  to  make  me  hazard  this. 

Syrus.  Well ;  if  you  dread  this,  I've  another  way, 
Which  you  fhall  both  own  has  no  danger  in't. 

Cllt.  Ay,  prithee,  find  that  out. 

Syrus.  With  all  my  heart. 
I'll  run  and  meet  the  woman  on  the  road, 
And  order  them  to  go  flrait  home  again. 

Cllt.  How  !  what  ! 

Syrus.  I  mean  to  eafe  you  of  your  fear, 
That  you  may  ileep  in  peace  on  either  fide  (28).     {.going. 

Cllt.  What  ihall  I  do  ? 

Clin.  E'en  profit  of  his  fcheme. 

Cllt.  But,  Syrus,  tell  me  then 

Syrus.   Away,  away  ! 
This  day  too  late,  you'll  wiili  for  her  in  vain.  [gm 

Clin.  This  is  your  time  :   enjoy  it,  while  you  may  : 
Who  knows,  if  you  may  have  the  like  again  ? 

Cllt.  Syrus,  I  fay. 

Syrus.  Call  as  you  pleafc,  I'll  on. 

Cllt.  Clinia,  you're  right. — Ho,  Syrus  !  Syrus, ho! 

Svriifl 
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Syrus,  I  fay. 

Syrus.  So,  he  grows  hot  at  laft.  [to  himfelf. 

What  would  you,  Sir  ?  [turning  about. 

C/it.  Come  back,  come  back  ! 

Syrus.  I'm  here.  [returns. 

You're  pleafure,  Sir  ! — What,  will  not  this  content  you  I. 

C/it.  Yes,  Syrus  ;  me,  my  paffion,  and  my  fame 
I  render  up  to  you  :  difpofe  of  all ; 
But  fee  you're  not  to  blame* 

Syrus.  Ridiculous  ! 
Spare  your  advice,  good  Clitipho  !  you  know 
Succefs  is  my  concern  ftill  more  than  your's : 
For  if  perchance  we  fail  in  our  attempt, 
You  fhall  have  words  ;  but  I,  alas,  dry  blows. 
Be  fure  then  of  my  diligence  ;  and  beg 
Your  friend  to  join,  and  countenance  our  fcheme. 

Clin.  Depend  on  me :  I  fee  it  mult  be  fo. 

Clit.  Thanks,  my  bell  Clinia  ! 

Clin.  But  take  heed  fhe  trip  not. 

Syrus.  Oh,  fhe's  well  inftrucled. 

Clit.  Still  I  wonder 
How  you  prevail'd  fo  ealily  upon  her  : 
Her,  who's  fo  fcornful. 

Syrus.  I  came  juft  in  time, 
Time,  that  in  rnoft  affairs  is  all  in  all : 
For  there  I  found  a  certain  wretched  captain, 
Begging  her  favours.     (29)  She,  an  artful  baggage, 
Denied  him,  to  enflame  his  mind  the  more, 
And  make  her  court  to  you. — But  hark  ye,  Sir, 
Be  cautious  of  your  conduct  !  no  imprudence  ! 
You  know  how  fhrewd  and  keen  your  father  is  •, 
And  I  know  your  intemperance  too  well. 
No  double-meanings,  glances,  leers,  fighs,  hems, 
Coughing,  or  titt'ring,  I  befeech  you,  Sir  ! 

Clit.  Til  play  my  part         ■«  ■■ 

Syrus 
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Syrus.  Look  to't ! 

Clit.  To  your  content. 

Syrus]  But  fee,  the  women  !  they're  foon  after  us, 

[looking  out. 

Clit.  Where  are  they  ?—  [Syrus  Jlops  hhri\  Why  d'ye 
hold  me  ? 

Syrus.  She  is  not 
Your  miftrefs  now. 

Clit.  True  :  not  before  my  father. 
But  now,  mean  while 

Syrus.  Nor  now,  mean  while. 

Clit.  Allow  me ! 

Syrus.  No. 

Clit*  But  a  moment  ! 

Syrus.  No, 

Clit.  A  fingle  kifs  ! 

Syrus.  Away,  if  you  arc  wife  ! 

Clit.  Well,  well,  I'm  gone. 
—What's  he  to  do  ? 

Syrus.  Stay  here. 

Clit.   O  happy 

Syrus.  March  !  [pufljes  0jf  Clitipho* 

SCENE    III. 
Enter  BACCHIS,  and  ANTIPHILA  at  a  dijlanct. 

Bacch.  Well,  I  commend  you,  my  Antiphila  : 
Happy,  that  you  have  made  it  ftill  your  care, 
That  virtue  fhould  feem  fair  as  beauty  in  you  ! 
Nor  gracious  Heav'n  fo  help  me,  do  I  wonder 
If  ev'ry  man  fhould  wifh  you  for  his  own  \ 
For  your  difcourfe  befpeaks  a  worthy  mind. 
And  when  I  ponder  with  myfelf,  and  weigh 
Your  courfe  of  life,  and  all  the  reft  of  thofe 

Who 
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Who  live  not  on  the  common,  'tis  not  ftrange, 

Your  morals  mould  be  different  from  our's. 

Virtue's  your  int'reft ;  thofe,  with  whom  we  deal, 

Forbid  it  to  be  our's  :  For  our  gallants, 

Charnvd  by  our  beauty,  court  us  but  for  that  ; 

Which  fading,  they  transfer  their  love  to  others. 

If  then  meanwhile  we  look  not  to  ourfelves, 

We  live  forlorn,  deferted,  and  diftreft. 

You,  when  you've  once  agreed  to  pafs  your  life 

Bound  to  one  man,  whofe  temper  fuits  with  your's, 

He  too  attaches  his  whole  heart  to  you  : 

Thus  mutual  friendfhip  draws  you  each  to  each ; 

Nothing  can  part  you,  nothing  make  your  love. 

Anti.  (3c)  I  know  not  others'  ;  for  myfelf  I  know, 
From  his  content  I  ever  drew  my  own. 

Clin,  overhearing-'}  Excellent  maid  !  my  beft  Anti- 
phila  ! 
Thcu  tec;  thy  love  alone  is  now  the  caufe 
That  brings  me  to  my  native  land  again. 
For  when  away,  all  evils  elfe  were  light 


Cornnar'd  to  wanting  thee. 


S\tus.   I  do  believe  it. 

Clin.  (31)  O  Syrus,  'tis  too  much  :  I  cannot  bear  it 
Wretch  that  I  am! — and  muft  I  be  debarr'd 
To  give  a  loofe  to  love,  a  love  like  this  ? 

Syrus.  And  yet  if  I  may  judge  your  father's  mind, 
He  has  more  troubles  yet  in  ilore  for  you. 

Bacch.  Who  is  that  youth  that  eyes  us  ?     {.feeing  jClinia- 
Anti.  Ha  !   [feeing  him.] — Support  nie  ! 

h.  Bleft  me,  what  now  ? 
Anti.  I  faint. 
Bacch.   Alas,  poor  foul  • 

it  is't  furprizes  you,  Antiphila  ? 
' ■;//.  Is't  Clinia  that  I  fee,  or  no  ? 
u  m  do  jqu  fee  ? 

Clin 
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Clin.  Welcome  my  foul  !  [running  up  to  her. 

Anti.  My  wifh'd-for  Clinia,  welcome  ! 
Clin»  How  fares  my  love  ? 
Antu  O'erjoyed  at  your  return. 
Clin,  And  do  I  hold  thee,  my  Antiphila, 
Thou  only  wifh,  and  comfort  of  my  foul  ! 

Syrus.  In,  in,  for  you  have  made  our  good  man  wait. 

[Exeunt* 


ACT    III.  SCENE    I. 

CHREMES. 

*HPIS  now  juft  day-break.(j2) — Why  delay  I  then 

-*-  To  call  my  neighbour  forth,  and  be  the  firfh 
To  tell  him  of  his  fon's  return  ? — The  youth, 
I  under ftand,  would  fain  not  have  it  ib. 
But  mall  I,  when  I  fee  this  poor  old  man 
Afflict  himfelf  fo  grievoufly,  by  filence 
Rob  him  of  fuch  an  unexpected  joy, 
When  the  difcov'ry  cannot  hurt  the  fon  ? 
No,  111  not  do't  \  but  far  as  in  my  pow'r 
Affift  the  father.     As  my  fon,  I  fee^ 
Minifters  to  th'  occafions  of  his  friend, 
Aflbciated  in  counfels,  rank,  and  age, 
So  we  old  men  mould  ferve  each  other  too. 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  MENEDEMUS.  (33) 

Mene.  to  himfelf.']  Sure  I'm  by  nature  fornrd  for  mifery 
Beyond  the  reft  of  humankind,  or  elfe 
'Tis  a  falfe  faying,  though  a  common  one, 
"  That  time  afTuages  grief."  For  evVy  day 

A  a  My 
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My  forrow  for  the  abfenee  of  my  f  on 
Grows  on  my  mind :  the  longer  he's  away, 
The  more  impatiently  I  wifh  to  fee  him, 
The  more  pine  after  him, 

Chrem.  But  he's  come  forth.  [feeing  Menedemtn. 

Yonder  he  ftands.     I'll -go  and  fpeak  with  him. 
Good  morrow,  neighbour  !  I  have  news  for  you  \ 
JSuch  news,  as  yoXi'll  be  overjoy'd  to  hear. 

Mene.  Of  my  fon,  Chremes?  (34) 

Chrem.  He's  alive  and  well. 

Mene.  Where? 

Chrem.  At  my  houfe. 

Mene.  My  fon  ? 

Chrem.   Your  fon. 

Mene.  Come  home? 

Chrem.  Come  home. 

Mene.  My  dear  boy  come  ?  my  Clinia  ?   (35) 

Chrem.  He. 

Mene.  Away  then!  prithee,  bring  me  to  him. 

Chrem.  Hold  ! 
He  cares  not  you  mould  know  of  his  return, 
And  dreads  your  fight  becaufe  of  his  late  trefpafs,- 
He  fears,  befldes,  your  old  feverity 
Is  now  augmented. 

Mene.  Did  not  you  inform  him 
The  bent  of  my  affections  ? 

Chrem.  Not  I. 

Mene.  Wherefore,  Chremes  ? 

Chrem.  Becaufe  'twould  injure  both  yourfelf  and  him 
To  feem  of  fuch  a  poor  and  broken  fpirit. 

Mene.  I  cannot  help  it.     Too  long,  much  too  long, 
I've  been  a  cruel  father. 

Chrem.   Ah,  my  friend, 
You  run  into  extremes  ;  too  niggardly, 
Or,  too  PBofufe  *  imprudent  either  way. 

Firft, 
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Firft,  rather  than  permit  him  entertain 
A  miftrefs,  who  was  then  content  with  little, 
And  glad  of  any  thing,  you  drove  him  hence  : 
Whereon  the  girl  was  forc'd  againft  her  will, 
To  grow  a  common  gamefter  for  her  bread  : 
And  now  fhe  can't  be  kept  without  much  coft, 
You'd  fquander  thoufands.      For  to  let  you  know 
How  admirably  madam's  train'd  to  mifchief, 
How  finely  form'd  to  ruin  her  admirers,  (36) 
She  came  to  my  houfe  yefter-night  with  more 
Than  half  a  fcore  of  women  at  her  tail, 
Laden  with  cloaths  and  jewels. — -If  fhe  had 
(37)  A  Prince  to  her  gallant,  he  could  not  bear 
Such  wild  extravagance  :  much  lefs  can  you. 

Mene.  Is  fhe  within  too  ? 

Chrem.  She  within  !   Ay,  truly. 
I've  found  it  to  my  coft  :  for  I  have  given 
To  her  and  her  companions  but  one  fupper ) 
And  to  give  fuch  another  would  undo  me. 
For,  not  to  dwell  on  other  circumftances, 
Merely  to  tafte,  and  fmack,and  fpirt  about  (38), 
What  quantities  of  wine  has  fhe  confum'd  ! 
This  is  too  rough ,  fhe  cries  ;  fomefofter9  pray  ! 
I  have  pierc'd  every  vefTel,  ev'ry  calk  ; 
Kept  ev'ry  fervant  running  to  and  fro : 
All  this  ado,  and  all  in  one  fhort  night ! 
What  Menedemus,  muft  become  of  you, 
Whom  they  will  prey  upon  continually  ? 
Now,  afore  heaven,  thinking  upon  this, 
Ipi  tied  you . 

Mene.  Why  let  him  have  his  will  (39) ; 
Wafte,  confume,  fquander  ;  111  endure  it  all, 
So  I  but  have  him  with  me. 

Chrem.  If  refolv'd 
To  take  that  courfe,  I  hold  it  of  great  moment 

A  a  2  That 
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That  he  perceive  not  you  allow  of  this. 
lene*  What  fhall  I  do  then  ? 

Chrem.  Any  thing  much  rather 
Than  what  yon  mean  to  do :  at  fecond  hand 
Supply  him  'j  or  permit  his  flave  to  trick  you  ; 
Though  I  perceive  they're  on  that  fcent  already^ 
And  privately  contriving  how  to  do't. 
There's  Syrus,  and  that  little  flave  of  your's 
In  an  eternal  whifper :  the  young  men 
Confulting  too  together  :  and  it  were 
Better  to  lofe  a  talent  by  thefe  means, 
Than  on  your  plan  a  mina :  for  at  prefent 
Money  is  not  the  queflion,  but  the  means 
To  gratify  the  youth  the  fafeft  way. 
For  if  he  once  perceives  your  turn  of  mind, 
And  that  you'd  rather  hazard  life,  and  wealth, 
Than  part  from  him  •,    ah,  Menedemus,  what 
A  window  to  debauchery  you'll  open  ! 
Nay,  life  itfelf  will  grow  a  burthen  to  you  ; 
Tor  too  much  liberty  corrupts  us  all. 
Whatever  comes  into  his  head,  he'll  have  ; 
Nor  think,  if  his  demand  be  right  or  wrong. 
You,  on  your  part,  to  fee  your  wealth  and  foil 
Both  wreck'd,  will  not  be  able  to  endure. 
You'll  not  comply  with  his  demands  *,  whereon 
He  falls  to  his  old  fence  immediately, 
And  knowing  where  your  weak  part  lies,  will  threaten 
To  leave  you  inftantly. 

Mene.  'Tis  very  like. 

Chremes.  Now  on  my  life  I  have  not  ctos'd  my  eyes  (40), 
Nor  had  a  Jingle  wink  of  fleep  this  night, 

q]    •  )\v  I  might  reftore  your  ion. 

Mi  your  hand  :  and  let  me  beg  you,  Chremes, 

Continue  to  affift  me  ! 
t ,     .  Willingly. 

Mene. 
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Mene.  ETyc  know  what  I  would  have  you  do  at  prefent  ? 

Chremes.  What  ? 

Mene.  Since  you  have  found  out  they  meditate 
Some  practice  011  me^  prithee,  urge  them  on 
To  execute  it  quickly  :  for  I  1c ng 
To  grant  his  wifhes,  long  to  fee  him  ftrait, 

Chremes.  Let  me  alone,      I  muft  lay  hold  of  Syrus, 
And  give  him  fome  encouragement,- — But  fee  ! 
Some  one,  I  know  not  who,  comes  forth  :  In,  in  (41% 
[Left  they  perceive  that  v/c  ccmfidt  together  ! 

have  a  little  bufinefi  too  in  hand. 
Rimus  and  Crito,  our  two  neighbours  here, 
lave  a  difpute  about  their  boundaries  (42)  \ 
Lnd  thev've  referr'd  it  to  ray  arbitration, 
fll  go  and  tell  them,  'tis  not  in  my  power 
To  wait  on  them,  as  I  propos'd  to-day. 
I  will  be  with  you  prefently. 

Mene.  Pray  do.  [Exit  Chremes, 

Gods  !  that  the  nature  of  mankind  is  fuch, 
To  fee  and  judge  of  the  affairs  of  others, 
Much  better  than  their  own  (43)  !  Is't  therefore  io, 
Becaufe  that,  in  our  own  concerns,  we  feel 
Too  much  the  influence  of  joy  or  forrow  ? 
How  much  more  wifely  does  my  neighbour  here 
Confult  for  me,  than  I  do  for  myfelf ! 

Chrcm.  returning.']  I've  difengag'd  myfelf !  that  I  might  be 
At  leifure  to  attend  on  your  affairs.  [Exit  Menedemus, 

SCENE     III, 

Enter  SYRUS  at  another  pari  of  the   Stage. 

Syrus  to  bimfelf.]    This  way,  or  that  way,  or  fome  way  or 

other  ! 
For  money  muflbd  had,  and  th'  old  man  ul^d. 

Cbrem» 
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Chrem.  overhearing^     Was  I  deceiv'd  in  thinking  they 
were  at  it  ? 
That  flave  of  Clinia's,  it  fhould  feem,  is  dull,   ' 
And  fo  our  Syrus  has  the  part  affign'd  him. 

Syrus.  Who's  there  ?  [feeing  Chremes.]  Undone  if  he 
has  overheard  me.  [afide. 

Chrem.  Syrus  ! 

Syrus.    Sir  ! 

Chrem.  What  now  ? 

Syrus.   Nothing. — But  I  wonder 
To  fee  you  up  fo  early  in  the  morning, 
Who  drank  fo  freely  yefterday. 

Chrem.  Not  much. 

Syrus.  Not  much  ?   You  have,  Sir,  as  the  proverb  goes, 
The  old  age  of  an  eagle   (44). 

Chrem.    Ah  ! 

Syrus.  A  pleafant, 
Good  fort  of  girl,  this  wench  of  Clinia's» 

Chrem.  Ay,  fo  fhe  feems. 

Syrus.   And  handfome. 

Chrem •  Well  enough. 

Syrus.  (45)  Not  like  the  maids  of  old,  but  paflable, 
As  girls  go  now  :  nor  am  I  much  amaz'd 
That  Clinia  doats  upon  her.     But  he  has, 
Alas,  poor  lad  !   a  miferable,  clofe, 
Dry,  covetous,  curmudgeon  to  his  father  : 
Our  neighbour  here  ;  d'ye  know  him?* — Yet,  as  if 
lie  did  not  roil  in  riches,  his  poor  fon 
Was  fore'd  to  run  away  for  very  want. 
D'ye  know  this  ftory  ? 

Chrem.  Do  I  know  it  ?    Ay. 
A  fcoundrel  !  (herald  be  horfc-whipt. 

Syrus.  Who  ? 

Chrcm.   That  (Live 

Of  Clinia's 

Syrus. 
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Syrus.  Troth*  I  trembled  for  you,  Syrus  !  \aftde. 

Chrem.   Who  fuffer'd  this. 

Syrus.  Why  what  ihould  he  have  done  ? 

Chrem.  What  ? — have  devis'd  expedients,  contriv'd 
fchemes, 
To  raife  the  cam  for  the  young  gentleman 
To  make  his  miftrefs  prefents ;  and  have  done 
A  kindnefs  to  th'  old  hunks  againft  his  wilL 

Syrus.   You  j eft. 

Chrem.  Not  I :  it  was  his  duty,  Syrus. 

Syrus.  How's  this  ?  why  prithee  then,  d'ye  praife  thofe 
Who  trick  their  matters  ?  [ilaves, 

Chrem.  Yes  upon  occafion. 

Syrus.  Mighty  fine,  truly  ! 

Chrem.  Why,  it  oft  prevents 
A  great  deal  of  uneafmefs  :  for  inftance, 
This  Clinia,  Menedemus'  only  fon, 
Would  never  have  elop'd. 

Syrus.  I  cannot  tell, 
Whether  he  fays  all  this  in  jeft  or  earned  ; 
But  it  gives  frefh  encouragement  to  me,  [a/ide+ 

Chrem.   And  now  what  is't  the  blockhead  waits  for, 
Syrus  ? 
Is't  till  his  mafter  runs  away  again, 
When  he  perceives  himfelf  no  longer  able 
To  bear  with  the  expences  of  his  miftrefs  ? 
Has  he  no  plot  upon  th'  old  gentleman  ? 

Syrus.  He's  a  poor  creature. 

Chrem.  But  it  is  your  part, 
For  Clinia's  fake,  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

Syrus.  Why,  that  indeed  I  eafily  can  do, 
If  you  command  me  ;  for  I  know  which  way, 

Chrem.  I  take  you  at  your  word» 

Syrus.   Fll  make  it  good. 

Chrem.  Do  fo. 

Fxnts 
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Syrus.  But  hark  ye,  Sir  !  remember  this, 
If  ever  it  hereafter  comes  to  pafs> 
— As  who  can  anfwer  for  th'  affairs  of  meft  • 
That  your  own  fon 

Chr ernes.  I  hope  'twill  never  be. 

Syn/s.  I  hope  fo  too ;  nor  do  I  mention  this, 
From  any  knowledge  or  fufpicion  of  him  : 
But  that  in  cafe — his  time  of  life,  you  know  ; 
And  fhoukl  there  be  occanon,  truft  me,  Chremes, 
But  I  could  handle  you  moft  handibmeiy. 

Chremes.  V.Vil,  «rail,  we'll  think  of  it,  -lien  that 
time  comes. 
Now  to  your  prefent  tafk  !  \E>:lt  C 

SCENE     IV. 

SYRUS  «h:e. 

I  never  heard 

Jslv  mafter  argue  more  commodiouflv ; 
Nor  ever  had  a  mind  to  mifchief,  when 
It  might  be  done  with  more  impunity. 
But  who's  this  coming  from  our  houfe  ? 

SCENE    V. 

Enter  CLITIPHO,  and  CHREMES  fdkwhig, 

Chremei.  How  now  ? 
What  manners  are  thefe^  Clitipho  ?  does  this 
Become  you  ? 

CKt.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Chremes,  Did  not  I 
This  very  inftant  fee  you  put  your  hand 
Into  yon  wench's  bofom  ? 

Syn/s.  So  !    all's  over  : 
'         undone,  \f^e* 

Clit. 
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Ctit.  Me,  Sir  ? . 

Chremes.  Thefe  very  eyes 
Beheld  you  :  don't  deny  it. — 'Tis  bafe  in  you, 
To  befo  flippant  with  your  hands.     For  what 
Affront's  more  grofs,  than  to  receive  a  friend 
Under  your  roof,  and  tamper  with  his  miftrefs  ? 
And,  laft  night  in  your  cups  too,  how  indecent, 
And  rudely  you  behav'd  ! 

Syrus.  *Tis  very  true. 

Chremes.  So  very  troublefome,  fo  help  me  heav'n," 
I  fear'd  the  confequence.     I  know  the  ways 
Of  lovers  :  they  oft  take  offence  at  things 
You  dream  not  of. 

C//Y.  But  my  companion,  Sir, 
Is  confident  I  would  not  wrong  him. 

Chremes.  Granted. 
Yet  you  mould  ceafe  to  hang  for  ever  on  them. 
Withdraw,  and  leave  them  fometimes  to  themfelves. 
Love  has  a  thoufand  Tallies  ;  you  reftrain  them* 
I  can  conjechire  from  myfelf.     There's  none, 
How  near  foever,  Clitipho,  to  whom 
I  dare  lay  open  all  my  weaknefles. 
With  one  my  pride  forbids  it,  with  another 
The  very  action  fliames  me  :  and  believe  me, 
It  is  the  fame  with  him  ;  and  'tis  our  place 
To  mark  on  what  occafions  to  indulge  him. 

Syr  us.  What  fays  he  now  ?  [afide. 

Clk.  Confufion! 

Syrus.  Clitipho, 
Thefe  are  the  very  precepts  that  I  gave  you : 
And  how  difcreet  and  temperate  you've  been  ! 

67//.  Prithee,  peace  ! 

Syrus.  Ay,  I  warrant  you» 

Chremes.  Oh,   Syrus, 
I'm  quite  afham'd  of  him. 

B  b  Syrus. 
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Syrus.  I  do  not  doubt  it. 
Nor  without  reafon  ;  for  it  troubles  me. 

Clit.  Still,  rafcal  ? 

Syrus.  Nay,  I  do  but  fpeak  the  truth. 

Clit.  May  I  not  then  go  near  them  ? 

Chremes.  Prithee,  then, 
Is  there  one  way  alone  of  going  near  them  ? 

Syrus.  Confufion  !  he'll  betray  himfelf,  before 
I  get  the  money.     [afide"\ — Chremes,  will  you  once 
Hear  a  fool's  counfel  ? 

Chremes.  What  do  you  advife  ? 

Syrus.  Order  your  fon  about  his  bufinefs. 

CUt.  Whither? 

Syrus*  Whither  !  where'er  you  pleafe-      Give   place  to 
Them . 
Go  take  a  walk. 

Clit.  Walk  !  where  ? 

Syrus.  A  pretty  queftion  ! 
This,  that,  or  any  way. 

Chremes.  He  fays  right.     Go  ! 

Clit.  Now,  plague  upon  you,  Syrus  !  Lgcwg' 

Syrus  to  Clit.  going]  Henceforth,  learn 
To  keep  thofe  hands  of  yours  at  reft.  [Exit.  Clit. 

SCENE    VI. 

D'ye  mind  ? 

What  think  you,  Chremes,  will  become  of  him 
Unlefs  you  do  your  utmoft  to  preferve, 
Correal  and  counfel  him  ? 

Chremes.   I'll  take  due  care. 

Syrus.  But  now's  your  time,  Sir,  to  look  after  him. 

Chremes.   It  fhall  be  done. 

Syrus.  It  muft  be,  if  you're  wife  : 
For  ev'ry  day  he  minds  me  lefs  and  lefs. 

Chremes*    But,  Syrus,  fay,  what  progrefs  Ji^ve  you   made 

In 
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In  that  affair  I  juft  now  mention'd  to  you  ? 
Have  you  ftruck  out  a  fcheme,  that  pleaCes  you  ? 
Or  are  you  ftill  to  feek  ? 

Syr  us*  The  plot,   you  mean, 
On  Menedemus.  I've  juft  hit  on  one, 

Chrem.   Good  fellow  !  prithee  now  what  is't  ? 

Syr  us.  I'll  tell  you. 
But  as  one  thing  brings  in  another  ■  ■ 

Chremes.  Well  ? 

Syr  us.  This  Bacchis  is  a  fad  jade, 

Chremes.  So  it  feems. 

Syrus.  Ay,  Sir,  if  you  knew  all     nay,  even  now 

She's  hatching  mifchief. Dwelling  hereabouts, 

There  was  of  late  an  old  Corinthian  woman, 
To  whom  this  Bacchis  lent  a  thoufaiad  pieces. 

Chremes.  What  then  ? 

Syrus*  The  woman's  dead  ;  and  left  behind 
A  daughter,  very  young,  whom  fhe  bequeath'd, 
By  way  of  pledge,  to  Bacchis  for  the  money, 

Chremes.   I  underftand. 

Gyrus.  This  girl  came  here  with  Bacchis, 
And  now  is  with  your  wife.  (46) 

Chremes.  What  I  hen  ? 

Syrus.  She  begs 
Of  Clinia  to  advance  the  cafh ;  for  which 
She'll  give  the  girl  as  an  equivalent. 
She  wants  the  thoufand  pieces. 

Chremes.  Does  flic  fo  ? 

Syrus.  No  doub't  on't. 

Chremes.  So  I  thought. — And  what  do  you 
Intend  to  do  ? 

Syrur.  Who  ?  I,  Sir  ?   I'll  away 
To  Menedemus  prefently  ;  and  tell  him 
This  maiden  is  a  rich  and  noble  captive, 
Stolen  from  Caria  5   and  to  ranfom  her 

B  b  2  Will 
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Will  greatly  profit  him. 

Chrem.  'Twill  never  do. 

Syrus.  How  fo  ? 

Chrem.  I  anfwer  now  for  Menedemus. 
I  will  not  purchafe  her.     What  fay  you  now  f 

Syrus.  Give  a  more  favourable  anfwer  ! 

Ghremes.  No, 
There's  no  occafion.  (47) 

Syrus.  No  occafion  ? 

Chr 'ernes .  No. 

Syrus.  I  cannot  comprehend  you. 

Chr  ernes.  I'll  explain. 
—But  hold  !   what  now  ?  whence  comes  it,  that  our  d«ar 
Opens  fo  haftily  ? 

SCENE     VII. 

Enter  at  a  dijlance  SOSTRATA  with  a  Ring, 
and  the  Nurfe. 

Softra.  Or  I'm  deceiv'd, 
Or  this  is  certainly  the  very  ring ; 
The  ring,  with  which  my  daughter  was  expos'd. 

Chremes  to  Syrus  behind.']  What  can  thefe  words  means 
Syrus  ? 

Softra*  Tell  me  nurfe  ! 
Does  it  appear  to  you  to  be  the  fame  ? 

Nurfe.   Ay,  marry  :  and  the  very  moment  that 
You  fhew'd  it  me,   I  faid  it  was  the  fame. 

Softra*  But  have  you  thoroughly  examin'd,  Nurfe  i 

Nurfe.  Ay,   thoroughly. 

Softra.   In  then,  and  let  me   know 
If  fiie  has  yet  done  bathing  ;   and  meanwhile 
I'll  wait  my  hufband  here.  [Exit  Nurfe., 

Syrus.  She  wants  you,  Sir  !    enquire, 
What  fhe  would  have.     She's  grave,  I  know  not  why. 
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*Tis  not  for  nothing  •,  and  I  fear  the  caufe. 

Chremes.  The  caufe  ?  pfhaw  !  nothing.     She'll  take 
mighty  pains 
To  be  deliver'd  of  fome  mighty  trifle. 

Softra.  feeing  them.']  Oh  hufband  ! 

Chremes.  Oh  wife  ! 

Softra.  I  was  looking  for  you. 

Chre?nes.  Your  pleafure  ? 

Softra.   Fir  ft,   I  muft  in  treat  you  then, 
Believe^  I  would  not  dare  do  any  thing 
Againft  your  order. 

Chremes.  What !  muft  I  believe 
A  thing  paft  all  belief  ? — I  do  believe  it. 

Syrus*  This  exculpation  bodes  fome  fault,  Pm  fure.  \aftde. 

Softra  Do  you  remember,  I  was  pregnant  once, 
When  you  aflur'd  me  with  much  earneftnefs, 
That  if  I  were  deliver'd  of  a  girl, 
You  would  not  have  the  child  brought  up  ? 

Chremes*    I  know 
What  you  have  done.     Ycu  have  brought  up  the  child; 

Syrus.  Madam,  if  fo,  my  mafter  gains  a  lofs.  (48) 

Softra.  No,  I  have  not :  but  there  was  at  that  time 
An  old  Corinthian  woman  dwelling  here, 
To  whom  I  gave  the  child  to  be  expos'd. 

Chremes.  O  Jupiter  !   was  ever  fuch  a  fool  1 

Softra.   Ah,  what  have  I  committed  ? 

Chremes.  What  committed  ! 

Softra.  If  Pve  offended,  Chremes,  'tis  a  crime 
Of  ignorance,  and  nothing  of  my  purpofe. 

Chremes.  Own  it  or  not,  I  know  it  well  enough, 
That  ignorantly,  and  imprudently, 
You  do  and  fay  all  things  ;  how  many  faults 
In  this  one  aclion  are  you  guilty  of! 
For  firft,  had  you  complied  with  my  commands, 
The  girl  had  been  difpatch'd  (49)  ;  ana  not  her  death 

Pretended 
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Pretended,  and  hopes  given  of  her  life. 

But  that  I  do  not  dwell  upon  :  You'll  cry, 

— Fity, — a  mother's  fondnefs. — I  allow  it. 

But  then  how  rarely  you  provided  for  her  ! 

What  could  you  mean  ?  confider  ! — for  'tis  plain, 

You  have  betray'd  your  child  to  that  old  beldame, 

Either  for  proftitution,  or  for  fale. 

So  (he  but  liv'd,  it  was  enough,  you  thought : 

No  matter  how,  cr  what  vile  life  me  led. 

— What  can  one  do,  or  how  proceed,  with  thofe, 

Who  know  of  neither  reafon,  right,  nor  juftice  ? 

Better  or  worfe,  for  or  againft,  they  fee 

Nothing  but  what  they  lift. 

Softra*  My  deareft  Chremes, 
I  own  I  have  offended  :  I'm  convine'd. 
But  fince  you're  more  experiene'd  than  myfelf, 
I  pray  you  be  the  more  indulgent  too, 
And  let  my  weaknefs  fhelter  in  your  juftice, 

Chrem.  Well,  well,  I  pardon  you  :  but,  Softrata, 
Forgiving  you  thus  eafily,  I  do 
But  teach  you  to  offend  again.     But  come, 
Say,  wherefore  you  began  this  ? 

Softra.    As  we  women 
Are  generally  weak  and  fuperftitious, 
When  fir  ft  to  this  Corinthian  old  woman 
I  gave  the  little  infant,  from  my  finger 
1  drew  a  ring,  and  charg'd  her  to  expofe 
That  with  my  daughter  :  that  if  chance  fhe  died, 
(50)  She  might  have  part  of  our  poiTeftions  with  her. 

Chrem.  (51)  Twas  right :  you  thus  preferv'd  yourfelf  and 

Softra.  This  is  that  ring.  ■  [her. 

Chrem.  Where  had  it  you  ? 

Softra.   The  girl  ; 

t  Bacchis  brought  with  her 

wr.  Ha  !  [qfak. 

Chremc. 
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Chrem.  What  fays  flie  ? 

Softra.   Defir'd  I'd  keep  it  while  fhe  went  to  bathe  (52). 
I  took  no  notice  on't,  at  firft ;  but  I 
No  fooner  look'd  on't,  than  I  knew't  again, 
And  ftrait  ran  out  to  you. 

Chrem.  And  what  d'ye  think, 
Or  know  concerning  her  ? 

Softra.  I  cannot  tell, 
Till  you  enquire  it  of  herfelf,  and  find, 
If  poffibie,  from  whence  fhe  had  the  ring. 

Syrus.  Undone  J  I  fee  more  hope  than  I  defire  (53)» 
She's  ours,  if  this  be  fo.  \ajlde. 

Chrem.  Is  fhe  alive 
To  whom  you  gave  the  child  ? 

Softra.   I  do  not  know. 

Chrem.  What  did  (lie  tell  you  formerly  ? 

Softra.  That  fhe 
Had  done  what  I  commanded  her. 

Chrem.  Her  name  ; 
That  we  may  make  enquiry. 

Softra.  Philtere. 

Syrus.  The  very  fame  !  (he's  found,  and  I  am  loft,  [ajuie. 

Chrem.  In  with  me,  Softrata  ! 

Softra.  Beyond  my  hopes. 
How  much  I  fear'd  you  fhould  continue  ftiil 
So  rigidly  inclin'd,  as  formerly, 
When  you  refus'd  to  educate  her,  Chremes  .' 

Chrem.  Men  cannot  always  be,  as  they  defire  (54)? 
But  muft  be  govern'd  by  their  fortunes  ftill. 
The  times  are  alter'd  with  me,  and  I  wifh 
To  have  a  daughter  now  ;  then,  nothing  lefs  ($$)• 

ACT 
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A  C  T    IV.         S  C  E  N  E    L 
SYRUS  alone. 

My  mind  mifgives-me,  my  defeat  is  nigh  (56) 
This  unexpected  incident  has  driven 
My  forces  into  fuch  a  narrow  pafs, 
I  cannot  even  handfomely  retreat 
Without  fome  feint,  to  hinder  our  old  man 
From  feeing  that  this  wench  is  Clitipho's. 
As  for  the  money,  and  the  trick  I  dreamt  of, 
Thole  hopes  are  flown,  and  I  mall  hold  it  triumph, 
So  I  but  Tcape  a  fcouring — Curfed  fortune, 
To  have  fo  delicate  a  morfel  fnatch'd 
Out  of  mv  verv  jaws  ! — What  mall  I  do  ? 
What  new  device  ?  for  I  mult  change  my  plan. 
— Nothing  fo  difficult,  but  may  be  won 
By  induftry. — Suppofe,  I  try  it  thus.  [thinking, 

— Twill  never  do. — Or  thus  ? — No  better  ftill. 
But  thus  I  think. — No,  no. — Yes,  excellent ! 
Courage  !  I  have  it. — Good  ! — Good  ! — beft  of  all ! — 
— 'Faith,  I  begin  to  hope  to  lay  faft  hold 
Of  that  fame  flipp'ry  money  after  all. 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  CLINIA  at  another  part  ofthcjlage. 

Clin.  Henceforward,  fate,  do  with  me  what  thou  wilt   ! 
Such  is  my  joy,  fo  full  and  abfolute, 
I  cannot  know  vexation.     From  this  hour 
To  you,  my  father,  I  refign  myfelf, 
Content  to  be  more  frugal  than  you  wifli ! 

SjriV)  overhearing]  Tis  juft  as  I  fuppos'd.     The  girl's 
acknowledged} 

His 
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His  raptures  fpeak  it  {o. — Agoing  up]  I'm  overjoyed. 
That  things  have  happen'd  to  your  wilH. 

Clin.  O  Syrus  ! 
Have  you  then  heard  it  too  ? 

Syrus,  I  heard  it  ?  Ay  : 
I,  who  was  prefent  at  the  very  time  ! 

Clin.  Was  ever  any  thing  fo  lucky  ? 

Syrus.  Nothing. 

Clin.   Now,  heav'n  fo  help  me,  I  rejoice  at  this 
On  her  account  much  rather  than  my  own, 
Her,  whom  I   know  worthy    the  higheft  honours. 

Syrus.  No  doubt  on't. — But  now,  Clinia,  hold  a  while  ! 
Give  me  a  moment's  hearing  in  my  turn. 
For  yoiir  friend's  bufinefs  mult  be  thought  of  now, 
And  well  fecur'd,  left;  our  old  gentleman 
Sufpect  about  the  wench. 

Clin.   O  Jupiter  !  \in  raptures* 

Syrus.  Peace  !  [impatiently . 

Clin.  My  Antiphila  mall  be  my  wife. 

Syrus.   And  will  you  interrupt  me  ? 

Clin*  Oh,  my  Syrus, 
What  can  I  do  •   I'm  overjoy'd.      Bear  with  me. 

Syrus.  Troth  fo  I  do. 

Clin.  We're  happy,  as  the  Gods. 

Syrus.  I  lofe  my  labour  on  you. 

Clin.  Speak  ;  I  hear. 

Syrus.  Ay,  but  you  don't  attend. 

Clin.   I'm  all  attention. 

Syrus.  I  fay  then,  Clinia,  that  yaur  friend's  affairs 
Mtifr  be  attended  to,  and  well  fecur'd  : 
For  if  you  now  depart  abruptly  from  us, 
And  leave  the  wench  upon  our  hands,  my  mailer 
Will  inftantly  difcover,  fhe  belongs 
To  Clitipho.     But  if  you  take  her  off, 
It  will  remain,  as  ftill  it  is,  a  fecret. 

C  c  Clin. 
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Clin.  But,  Syrus,  this  is  flatly  oppofite 
To  what  I  moft  devoutly  wifh,  my  marriage, 
For  with  what  face  fhall  I  accoft  my  father  ? 
Dye  under  ft  and  me  ? 
Syrus.   Ay. 

Clin.  What  can  I  fay  ? 
What  reafon  can  I  give  him  ? 

Syrus.  Tell  no  lie. 
Speak  the  plain  truth. 
Clin.  How  ? 
Syrus.  Every  fyllable. 
Tell  him  your  paflion  for  Antiphila  ; 
Tr-11  him  you  wifh  to  marry  her,  and  tell  him, 
Bacchis  belongs  to  Clitipho. 

Clin.  Tis  well, 
In  reafon,  and  may  eafily  be  done : 
And  then  beiides  you'd  have  me  twin  my  father, 
To  keep  it  hid  from  your  old  gentleman. 

Syrus.  No  ;  rather  to  prevail  on  him,  to  go 
And  tell  him  the  whole  truth  immediately. 

Clin.  How  ?  are  you  mad  ?  or  drunk  ?  You'll  be  the  ruin 
Of  Clitipho :  for  how  can  he  be  fafe  ? 
Eh,  Sirrah  ! 

Syrus.  That's  my  mafterpiece  :  this  plot 
Is  my  chief  glory,  and  I'm  proud  to  think 
I  have  fuch  force,  fuch  power  of  cunning  in  me, 
As  to  be  able  to  deceive  them  both, 
By  fpeaking  the  plain  truth  :  that  when  your  father 
Tells  Chremes,  Bacchis  is  his  own  fon's  miftrefs, 
He  (han't  believe  it. 

Clin.  But  that  way  again 
You  blaft  my  hopes  of  marriage  :  for  while  Chremes 
Suppofes  her  my  miftrefs,  he'll  not  grant 
His  daughter  to  me.      You,  perhaps,  don't  care, 
So  you  provide  for  him,  what  comes  of  me. 

Syrus 
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Syrus.  Why,  plague  !  d'ye  think  I'd  have  you  counterfeit 
For  ever  ?  but  a  day,  to  give  me  time 
To  bubble  Chremes  of  the  money. — Peace  ! 
Not  an  hour  more. 

Clin.  Is  that  fufficient  for  you  ? 
But  then,  fuppofe,  his  father  find  it  out ! 

Syrus.  (57)    Suppofe,  as  fome  folks  fay,  the  fky  fhould 
fall! 

Clin.   Still  I'm  afraid. 

Syrus.   Afraid  indeed  \  as  if, 
It  was  not  in  your  pow'r,  whene'er  you  pleas'd, 
To  clear  yourfelf,  and  tell  the  whole  affair. 

Clin.  Well,  well,  let  Bacchis  be  brought  over  then  ! 

Syrus.  Well  faid^    and  here  fhe  comes, 

SCENE     III. 

Enter  BACCHIS,  PHRYGIA,  &c.  at  anothen 
part  of  the  Jl age. 

Bacch.  Upon  my  life, 
This  Syrus  with  his  golden  promifes 
Has  fool'd  me  hither  charmingly  !  Ten  mince 
He  gave  me  full  afTurance  of :  but  if 
He  now  deceives  me,  come  whene'er  he  will, 
Canting  and  fawning  to  allure  me  hither, 
It  fhall  be  all  in  vain  ;  I  will  not  ftir- 
Or  when  I  have  agreed,  and  fix'd  a  time, 
Of  which  he  fhall  have  giv'n  his  mafter  notice, 
And  Clitipho  is  all  agog  with  hope, 
I'll  fairly  jilt  them  both,  and  not  come  near  them  j 
And  mafter  Syrus'  back  fhall  fmart  for  it. 

Clin»  She  promifes  you  very  fair. 

Syrus     D'ye  think 
She  jefts  ?  She'll  do  it,  if  I  don't  take  heed* 

C  c  %  Bacch 
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Bacch.  They  fleep  :  i'faith,  I'll  roufe  them.     58)     Hark 
ye,  Phrygia, 
Did'ft  note  the  villa  of  Charinus,  (59)  which 
That  fellow  juft  now  fhew'd  us  ?  [aloud. 

Phry.  I  did,  Madam. 

Bacch.    The  next  houfe  on  the  right  hand.  {aloud. 

Phry.  I  remember. 

Bacch.  Run  thither  quickly :  for  the  Captain  fpends 
The  Dionyfia  there.  [aloud» 

Syr  its,  behind.~]  What  means  fhe  now  ? 
Bacch.  Tell  him  I'm  here  ;   and  fore  againft  my  will, 
Detain' d  by  force  ;  but  that  I'll  f±nd  fome  means 
To  flip  away  and  come  to  him.  [aloud. 

Syr  us.    Confuiion  ! [comes  forward. 

Stay,  Bacchis,  Bacchis  !  where  d'ye  fend  that    girl  ? 
Bid  her  flop  ! 

Bacch.    Go  !  [to  Phrygia. 

Syrus.  The  money's  ready. 
Bacch.  Then 
I  ftay.  [Phrygia  returns. 

Syrus.   This  inftant  you  {hall  have  it,  Bacchis. 
Bacch.  When  you  pleafe  ;  I  don't  prefs  you. 
Syrus.  But  d'ye  know 
What  you're  to  do  ? 
Bacch.  Why,  what  ? 
Syrus.    You  muft  go   over, 
You  and  your  equipage,  to  Menedemus. 
Bacch.  What  arc  you  at  now,   faucc-box  ? 
Syrus.  Coining  money, 
For  your  uic}  Bacchis. 

Bacch.   Do  you  think  to  play 
Your  jefh  on  me  ? 

/...   No  j   this  is  downright  carncft. 
xh.  Are  you  the  perfon  I'm  to  deal  with  ? 
j-.  No. 

But 
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But  there  I'll  pay  the  money. 
Bacch.  Let  us  go  then  ! 
Syrus.  Follow  her  there. Ho,  Dromo  ! 

SCENE     IV. 

Enter  DROMO. 

Dromo.  Who  calls  ? 

Syrus.  Syrus. 

Dromo.  Your  pleafure  •   What's  the  matter  now  ? 

Syrus.  Conduct 
All  Bacchis'  maids  to  your  houfe  inftantly. 

Dromo.   Why  fo  ? 

Syrus.   No  questions  :  let  them  carry  over 
All  they  brought  hither.     Our  old   gentleman 
Will  think  himfelf  reliev'd  from  much  expence 
By  their  departure.     Troth,  he  little   knows, 
With  how  much  lofs  this  fmall  gain  threatens  him. 
If  you're  wife,  Dromo,  know  not  what  you  know. 

Dromo.   I'm  dumb. 

[Exit  Dromo,   with  Bacchis'  fcrvants  and  baggage 
into  the  hoitfe  j/'Menedemus. 

SCENE     V. 

After  which,  Enter  CHREMES. 

ChremeSy  to  hi?nfelf.~\  'Fore  heav'n,  I  pity  Menedemus. 
His  cafe  is  lamentable  :  to  maintain 
That  jade  and  all  her  harlot -family  ! 
Altho'  I  know  for  fome  few  days  to  come 
He  will  not  fed  it ;   fo  exceedingly 
He  long'd  to  have  his  fon  :   but  when  he  {ces 
Such  monftrous  houfh  old-riot  and  expence 
Continue  daily,  without  end  or  meafure, 
He'll  wifh  his  fon  away  from  him  again. 

But 
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But  yondcr's  Syrus  in  good  timci  Lfawg  Syrus. 

Syrus.  I'll  to  him.  [aftde. 

Chremes.  Syrus  ! 

Syrus.  Who's  there  ?  {turning  about. 

Chremes*  What  now  ? 

Syrus.  The  very  man  ! 
I  have  been  wifhing  for  vou  this  lon^  time. 

Chremes.  You  fecm  to've  been  at  work  with  the  old  man. 

Syrus.  What !  at  our  plot  ?  No  fooner  faid,  than   done. 

Chremes.  Indeed  ! 

Syrus.  Indeed. 

Chremes.  I  can't  forbear  to  ftroke 
Your  head  for  it.     Good  lad  !  come  nearer,  Syrus  ! 
I'll  do  thee  feme  good  turn  for  this.     I  will, 
I  promife  you.  [patiwg  his  Head. 

Syrus.  Ah,  if  you  did  but  know 
How  luckily  it  came  into  my  head  ! 

Chremes.  Pfhaw,  are  you  vain  of  your  good  luck  ? 

Syrus.  Not  I. 
I  fpeak  the  plain  truth. 

Chremes.  Let  me  know  it  then. 

Syrups.   Clinia  has  told  his  father,  that  the  wench 
Is  miftrefs  to  your  Clitipho  ;  and  that 
He  brought  her  with  him  hither,  to  prevent 
Your  fmoking  it. 

Chrem.    Incomparable  • 

Syrus.  Really  ? 

Chrem.  O,  admirable! 

Syrus.   Ay,  if  you  knew  all. 

only  hear  the  reft  of  our  advice. 
He'll  tell  Lis  father,  he  has  feen  your  daughter, 
Whofe  beauty  has  fo  charm'd  him  at  firft  light, 
He  longs  to  marry  her. 

Chrem.   Ant  i  phi  hi  ? 

or.  The  fame  :  and  hell  rcqueft  him  to  demand  her 

Of 
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Of  you  in  marriage. 

Chrem.  To  what  purpofe,  Syrus  ? 
I  don't  conceive  the  drift  on't. 

Syrus.  No  !  you're  flow, 

Chrem.  Perhaps  fo. 

Syrus.  Menedemus  inftantly 
Will  furnifh  him  with  money  for  the  weddings 
To  buy d'ye  take  me  ? 

Chrem.  Cloaths  and  j  ewels. 

Syr  us.   Ay. 

Chrem.  But  I  will  neither  marry,  nor  betroth 
My  daughter  to  him. 

Syr  us.  No  ?  Why  ? 

Chaem.  Why  !— is  that 
A  queftion  ?  to  a  wretch  ! 

Syrus.   Well,  as  you  pleafe. 
I  never  meant  that  he  mould  marry  her. 
But  only  to  pretend 

Chrem.   I  hate  pretence. 
Plot  as  you  pleafe,  but  do  not  render  mc 
An  engine  in  your  rogueries.      Shall  T 
Contract  my  daughter,  where  I  never  can 
Confent  to  marry  her  ? 

Syrus.  I  fancied  fo. 

■Chrem.  Not  I. 

Syrus.  It  might  be  done  moft  dextroufly  : 
And,  in  obedience  to  your  ftrict  commands, 
I  undertook  this  bufmefs, 

Chrem.  I  believe  it. 

Syrus.  However,  Sir,  I  meant  it  well. 

Chrem.  Nay,  nay, 
Do't  by  all  means,  and  fpare  no  trouble  in't  ; 
But  bring  your  fcheme  to  bear  fome  other  way. 

Syrus.  It  fhall  be  done  :  I'll  think  upon  fome  other. 
— But  then  the  money  which  I  meation'd  to  you, 

Owing 
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Owing  to  Bacchis  by  Antiphila, 

Muft  be  repaid  her  :  and  you  will  not  now 

Attempt  to  flbift  the  matter  off  -5  or  fay, 

<f  — What  is't  to  me  ?  was  I  the  borrower  ? 

"  Did  I  command  it  ?  Could  ihe  pledge  my  daughter 

n  Againft  my  will  ?" You  can  fay  none  of  this  ; 

For  'tis  a  common  faying,  and  a  true, 

(60)  That  ftricleft.  law  is  oft  the  higheft  wrong. 

Chrem.  I  mean  not  to  evade  it. 
-us.  No,  I'll  warrant. 
Nay  you,  tho'  ethers  did,  could  never  think  on't ; 
For  all  the  world  imagines  you've  acquired 
A  fair  and  handfome  fortune. 

Chrem.  I  will  carry 
The  money  to  her  inftantly  myfelf. 

Syr  us.  No  ;  rather  fend  it  by  your  fon. 

Chrem.  Why  fo  • 

Syrus.  Becaufe  he  aSs  the  part  of  her  gallant. 

Chrem:  What  then  ? 

Syrus,  Why  then  'twill  fam  more  probable, 
If  he  prefents  it :  I  too  fliall  effect 

fcheme  more  eafily. — And  here  he  is.— — 
— In,  Sir,  and  fetch  the  money  out. 

Chrem.  I  will.  [_F,xii  ChrcKV 

SCENE    VI. 
Enter  CLITIPHO. 

C/i/.  tc  himfetf.     Nothing  fo  eufy  in  itfelf,  but  when 
Perform'd  againft  one's  will,  grows  difficult. 
"Jliis  little  walk  how  cafy  !  yet  how  faint 
And  weary  it  has  made  me  ' — krii  I  fcv.r 
Left  I  be  (till  excluded,  and  forbid  [above. 

To   come    near  Bacchis.     [feeing  Syn/s] — Now  all  powers 
J  you,  Svrus,  for  the  trick  you  play'd  mc  ! 

That 
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That  brain  of  your's  is  evermore  contriving 
Some  villany  to  torture  me  withall. 

Syrus.  Away,  you  malapert  !  Your  frowardnefs 
Had  well  nigh  ruin'd  me. 

Clit.  I  would  it  hadj 
As  you  deferv'd ! 

Syr  us.  As  I  defer  v'd  !— -How's  that  ? — 
1'faith  I'm  glad  I  heard  you  fay  fo  much 
Before  you  touch'd  the  cam,  that  I  was  juft 
About  to  give  you. 

Clit.  Why,  what  can  I  fay  ? 
You  went  away ;  came  back,  beyond  my  hopes, 
And  brought  my  miftrefs  with  you  *,  then  again 
Forbad  my  touching  her. 

Syr  us.  Well,  well,  I  can't 
Be  peevifh  with  you  now — But  do  you  know 
Where  Bacchis  is  ? 

Clit.  At  our  houfe. 

Syr  us.  No. 

Clit.  Where  then? 

Syrus.  At  Clinia's 

<llit.  Then  I'm  ruin'd. 

Syrus.  Courage,  man  ! 
You  fhall  go  to  her  inftantly,  and  carry 
The  money  that  you  promis'd  her. 

Clit.  Fine  talk! 
Where  fhould  I  get  it  ? 

Syrus.  From  your  father. 

Clit.  Pfhaw  ! 
You  play  upon  me. 

Syrus.  The  event  fhall  fhew. 

Clit.  Then  I    am  bleft  indeed.      Thanks,  thanks,   clear 
Syrus  ! 

Syrus.  Hift  !  here's  your  father. — Have  a  care  !  dontfeem 

D  d  Surprised 
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Surpriz'd  at  any  thing  :  give  way  in  all  : 
Do  as  he  bids,  and  fay  but  little.     Mum  * 

SCENE     VII. 

Enter  CHREMES, 

Qhrem.  Where's  Clitipho  ? 

Syrus.  to  Clit."]  Here,  fay. 

Clit.  Here,  Sir  ! 

Chrem.  Have  you 
Inform'd  him  of  the  bufinefs  I  [to  Syrus. 

Syr  us.  In  good  part. 

Chrem.  Here,  take  the  money  then,  and  caity  it.  [to  Clit. 

Syrus*  Plague,  how  you  ftand,  log  !— take  it. 

Clit.  Give  it  me.  [auhwardly. 

Syrus.  Now  in  with  me  immediately  !— You,  Sir, 

[to  Chremes. 
Be  pleas'd  meanwhile  to  wait  our  coming  here ; 
There's  nothing  to  detain  us  very  long. 

[Exit  Clit*  and  Syrus. 

SCENE    VIII. 

CHREMES  alone. 

My  daughter  now  has  had  ten  minse  of  me, 
Which  I  account  laid  out  upon  her  board : 
Ten  more  her  cloaths  will  come  to  :  and  moreover 

Two  talents  for  her  portion. How  unjuft, 

And  abfolute  is  cuftom !  (61)  I  muft  now 
Leave  every  thing,  and  find  a  ftranger  out, 
On  whom  I  may  beftow  the  fum  of  wealth, 
Which  I  have  fo  much  labour'd  to  acquire. 

SCENE 
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S  C  EN  E    IX. 

Enter  MENEDEMUS. 

Mene.  to  himfe!f.~\  Oh  fon,  how  happy  haft  thou  made 
thy  father, 
Convlnc'd  of  thy  repentance  ! 

Chremes  overhearing.']  How  miftaken  ! 

Mene.  Chremes  !  I  wifh'd  for  you.— 'Tis  in  your  pGwera 
And  I  befeech  you  do  it,  to  preferve 
My  fon,  myfelf,  and  family. 

Chremes.   I'll  do't. 
Wherein  can  I  oblige  you  ? 

Mene.  You  to-day 
Have  found  a  daughter* 

Chremes.  True.    What  then  ? 

Mene.  My  Clinia 
Begs  your  confent  to  marry  hen 

Chremes.  Good  heaven  ! 
What  kind  of  man  are  you  ? 

Mene.  What  mean  you,  Chremes  ? 

Chremes.  Has  it  then  flipt  your  memory  fo  foofy 
The  converfation  that  we  had  together, 
Touching  the  rogueries  they  fhould  devife, 
To  trick  you  of  your  money  ? 

Mene.  I  remember. 

Chremes.  This  is  the  trick. 

Mene.  How,  Chremes  ?  I'm  deceiv'd. 
?Tis  as  you  fay.  From  what  a  pleaflng  hope 
Have  I  then  fall'n  ! 

Chremes.  And  fhe,  I  warrant  you,  (62) 
Now  at  your  houfe,  is  my  f on's  miftrefs  ?  Eh ! 

Mene.  So  they  fay. 

Chremes.  What !   and  you  believ'd  it  ? 

Mene.  AIL 

D  d  2  Chrw. 
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Chremes.  —And  they  fay  too  he  wants  to  marry  her  * 
That  foon  as  I've  confented,  you  may  give  him 
Money  to  furnifh  her  with  jewels,  cloaths, 
And  other  neceffaries. 

Mene.  Ay,  'tis  fo  : 
The  money's  for  his  miftrefs. 

Chremes,  To  be  fure. 

Mene,  Alas,  my  tranfports  are  all  groundlefs  then* 
— Yet  I  would  rather  bear  with  any  thing, 
Than  lofe  my  fon  again. — What  anfwer,  Chremes, 
Shall  I  return  with,  that  he  mayn't  perceive 
I've  found  him  out,  and  take  offence  ? 

Chrem.  Offence ! 
You're  too  indulgent  to  him,  Menedemus  ! 

Mene,  Allow  me.     I've  begun,  and  muft  go  through, 
Do  but  continue  to  affift  me. 

Chremes,   Say, 
That  we  have  met,  and  treated  of  the  match, 

Mene,  Well  •,  and  what  elfe  ? 

Chremes,  That  I  give  full  confent  \ 
That  I  approve  my  fon-in-law  ; — In  fhort, 
You  may  affure  him  alfo,  if  you  pleafe, 
That  I've  bctroth'd  my  daughter  to  him. 

Mene,    Good  ! 
The  thing  I  wanted* 

Chremes,  So  fhall  he  the  fooner 
Demand  the  money  •,  you,  as  you  defire, 
The  fooner  give. 

Mene,  'Tis  my  defire  indeed. 

Chrem,  'Troth,  friend,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  this, 
You'll  foon  be  weary  of  your  fon  again. 
But  as  the  cafe  jiow  ftands,  give  cautioufly, 
A  little  at  a  time,  if  you  are  wife. 

Mene,   I  will. 

'tm%  Go  in,  and  fee  what  he  demands» 

If 
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If  you  fhou'd  want  me,  Tin  at  home* 

Mene.  'Tis  well. 
For  I  fhall  let  you  know,  do  what  I  will. 

\Exeunt  fever  ally.. 


ACTV.  SCENE    L 

MENEDEMUS  alone. 

I^hat  I'm  not  over-wife,  no  conjurer, 
I  know  full  well :  but  my  affiftant  here, 
And  counfellor,  and  grand  comptroller  Chremes, 
Outgoes  me  far  :  dolt,  blockhead,  ninny,  afs  5 
Or  thefe,  or  any  other  common  terms 
By  which  men  fpeak  of  fools,  befit  me  well : 
But  him  they  fuit  not  :  his  ftupidity 
Is  fo  tranfcendent,  it  exceeds  them  all. 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  CHREMES. 

Chremes,  to  Sojlrata  within.']  Nay  prithee,  good  wife,  ceafe 
to  ftun  the  Gods 
With  thanking  them  that  you  have  found   your  daughter  ; 
Unlefs  you  fancy  they  are  like  yourfelf, 
And  think,  they  cannot  underftand  a  thing 
Unlefs  faid  o'er  and  o'er  a  hundred  times. 
— But  meanwhile    [coming forward.']  wherefore  do  my  fon 

and  Syrus 
Loiter  fo  long  ? 

Mene.  Who  are  thofe  loiterers,  Chremes  ? 
Chremes.  Ha,  Mcnedemus,  are  you  there  ? — Inform,  me, 
Have  you  told  Clinia  what  I  faid  ? 
Mene.  The  whole. 

GhrewL 
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Chremes.  And  what  faid  he  ? 

Mene.  Grew  quite  tranfported  at  it, 
Like  thofe  who  wiih  for  marriage. 
Chremes.  Ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! 

Mene.  What  do  you  laugh  at  ? 

Chremes.  I  was  thinking  of 
The  cunning  rogueries  of  that  flave,  Syrus.  [laughing. 

Mene.  Oh,  was  that  it  ? 

Chrem.  Why,  he  can  form  and  mould 
The  very  vifages  of  men,  a  rogue  !  [laughing* 

Mene.  Meaning  my  fon's  well-acted  tranfport  ?  - 

Chremes.    Ay.  [laughing. 

Mene.  The  very  fame  thing  I  was  thinking  of. 

Chremes.   A  fubtle  villain  !  [Jaughing. 

Mene.   Nay,  if  you  knew  more, 
You'd  be  ftill  more  convinc'd  on't. 

Chremes.  Say  you  fo  ? 

Mene.   Ay  ;  do  but  hear. 

Chremes.  laughing.']  Hold  !   hold  !  inform  me  firfc 
How  much  you're  out  of  pocket.     For  as  foon 
As  you  inform'd  your  fon  of  my  confent, 
Dromo,  I  warrant,  gave  you  a  broad  hint, 
That  the  bride  wanted  jewels,  cloaths,  attendants ; 
That  you  might  pay  the  money. 

Mine.  No. 

r  ernes.  How  ?    No  ? 

Mene*   No,  I  fay, 

Chremes.  What  !  nor  Clinia  ? 

Mi  ne.  Not  a  word  ; 
But  only  preft  the  marriage  for  to-day. 

ernes»  Amazing  ! — But  our  Syrus  ?  Did  not  he 
Throw  in  a  word  or  two  ? 

Mene.  Not  he. 

Chrtnu  How  fo  ? 

Mene.  Faith  I  can't  tell;  but  I'm  amaz'd  that  vou, 

Who 
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Who  fee  fo  clearly  into  all  the  reft, 
Shou'd  flick  at  this.- — But  that  arch  villain  Syrus 
Has  form'd  and  moulded  your  fon  too  fo  rarely, 
That  nobody  can  have  the  leaft  fufpicion, 
That  this  is  Clinia's  miftrefs. 

Chrem.  How  ? 

Mene.  I  pafs 
Their  kiffes  and  embraces.     All  that's  nothing. 

Chrem.  What  is  there  more  than  he  can  counterfeit  ? 

Mene.    Ah  !  [Jmi/wg* 

Chrem.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Mene.  Nay,  do  but  hear.  I  have 
A  private  fnug  apartment,  a  back-room, 
(63)  Whither  a  bed  was  brought  and  made. 

Chrem.  What  then  ? 

Mene.  No  fooncr  done,  than  in  went  Clitipho, 

Chrem.  Alone  ? 

Mene.    Alone. 

Chrem.  I  tremble. 

Mene.  Bacchis  follow'd. 

Chrem.  Alone  ? 

Mene.  Alone. 

Chrem.  Undoue  ! 

Mene.  No  fooner  in, 
But  they  made  faft  the  door. 

Chrem.  Ha  !   And  was  Clinia 
Witnefs  to  this  ? 

Mene,   He  was. — Both  he  and  I. 

Chrem.  Bacchis  is  my  fon's  miftrefs,  Menedemus, 
I'm  ruin'd. 

Mene.  Why  d'ye  think  fo  ? 

Chrem.    Mine  is  fcarce 
A  ten-days  family. 

Mene.  What  are  you  difmay'd 
JJecaufe  he  fticks  fo  clofely  to  his  friend  ? 

Chrem, 
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Chremes.  Friend !  His  fhe-friend. 

Mene.  If  fo 

Chremes.  Is  that  a  doubt  ? 
Is  any  man  fo  courteous,  and  fo  patient, 
As  tamely  to  ftand  by,  and  fee  his  miftrefs — 

Mene.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why  not  ? — That  I,  you  know 
Might  be  more  eafily  impos'd  upon.  [ironically* 

Chremes.  D'ye  laugh  at  me  ?  I'm  angry  with  myfelf : 
And  well  I  may.     How  many  circumftances 
Confpir'd  to  make  it  grofs  and  palpable, 
Had  I  not  been  a  ftone  •' — What  things  I  faw  ! 
Fool,  fool !  But  by  my  life  I'll  be  reveng'd  : 
For  now 

Mene.  And  can't  you  then  contain  yourfelf  ? 
Have  you  no  felf-refpeft  ?  And  am  not  I 
A  full  example  for  you  ? 

Chrem.  Menedemus, 
My  anger  throws  me  quite  befide  myfelf. 

Mene.  That  you  fhould  talk  thus  !    is  it  not  a  fhame 
To  be  fo  lib'ral  of  advice  to  others, 
So  wife  abroad,    and  poor  in  fenfe  at  hom£  ? 

Chremes.  What  (hail  I  do  ? 

Mene.  That  which  but  even  now   (64) 
You  counfelPd  me  to  do  :  Give  him  to  know 
That  you're  indeed  a  father  :  let  him  dare 
Truft  his  whole  foul  to  you,  feek,  afk  of  you ; 
Left  he  to  others  have  recourfe,  and  leave  you. 

Chrem,   And  let  him  go  ;  go  where  he  will  \  much  rather 
Than  here  by  his  extravagance  reduce 
His  father  to  diftrefs  and  beggary. 
For  if  I  fhould  continue  to  fupply 
The  courfe  of  his  expences,  Menedemus, 
Your  defp'rate  rakes  would  be  my  lot  indeed. 

Mene.  Ah,  to  what  evils  you'll  expofe  yourfelf, 
Urilefs  vou're  cautious  !  You  will  feem  fevere, 

And 
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And  yet  forgive  him  afterwards,  and  then 
With,  an  ill  grace  too. 

Chremes.  Ah,  you  do  not  know 
How  much  this  grieves  me. 

Mene.  Well,  well,  take  your  way. 
But  tell  me,  do  you  grant  me  my  requeft 
That  this  your  new-found  daughter  wed  my  fon  ? 
Or  is  there  ought  more  welcome  to  you  ? 

Chremes,   Nothing. 
The  fon-in-law,  and  the  alliance  pleafe  me. 

Mene.  What  portion  fhall  I  tell  my  fon  you've  fettled  ! 
Why  are  you  filent  ? 

Chrem.  Portion  ! 

Mene.  Ay,  what  portion  ? 

Chrem.   Ah  ! 

Mene.  Fear  not,  .Chremes,  tho'  it  be  but  fmall : 
The  portion  nothing  moves  us. 

Chrem.  I  proposed, 
According  to  my  fortune,  that  two  talents 
Were  full  fufficient  :  But  you  now  muft  fay, 
If  you'd  fave  me,  my  fortune,  and  my  fon, 
That  I  have  fettled  all  I  have  upon  her. 

Mene.  What  mean  you  ? 

Chrem.  Counterfeit  amazement  too, 
And  queftion  Clitipho  my  reafon  for  it. 

Mene.  Nay,  but  I  really  do  not  know  your  reafon. 

Chrem.  My  reafon  for  it  ? — That  his  wanton  mind. 
Now  flufh'd  with  lux'ry  and  lafcivioufnefs, 
I  may  o'erwhelm :  and  bring  him  down  fo  low, 
He  may  not  know  which  way  to  turn  himfelf. 

Mene.  What  are  you  at  ? 

Chrem.  Allow  me  !  let  me  have 
My  own  way  in  this  bufinefs. 

Mene.  I  allow  you. 
Is  it  your  pleafure  ? 

JE  c  Chrem  % 
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Chrem.   It  is. 

Mene.  Be  it  fo. 

Chrem.  Come  then,  let  Ciinia  hafte  to  call  the  bride. 
And  for  this  fon  of  mine,  he  fhall  be  fchool'd, 
As  children  ought. — But  Syrus  ! 

Mene.  What  of  him  ? 

Chrem.  What  !   I'll  fo  handle  him,  fo  curry  him, 
That  while  he  lives  he  fh all  remember  me.[Exit  Mene.  (65} 
What  make  a  jeft  of  me  ?  a  laughing  flock  ? 
Now,  afore  heav'n,  he  would  not  dare  to  treat 
A  poor  lone  widow,  as  he  treated  me. 

SCENE    III. 

Re-enter  MENEDEMUS  with  CLITIPHO  and 
SYRUS. 

Clit.  And  can  it,  Menedemus,  can  it  be, 
My  father  has  fo  fuddenly  caft  off 
All  natural  affection  ?  for  what  act  ? 
What  crime,  alas,  fo  heinous  have  I  done  ? 
It  is  a  common  failing. 

Mene.  This  I  know,  x 

Should  be  more  heavy  and  fevere  to  you 
On  whom  it  falls  :  and  yet  am  I  no  lefs 
Affected  by  it,  tho'  I  know  not  why, 
And  have  no  other  reafon  for  my  grief, 
But  that  I  wiih  you  well. 

CJks   Did  not  you  fay 
My  father  waited  here  ? 

Mene.  Ay  ;  there  he  is.  [Exit  Menedemus < 

Chrem.  Why  d'ye  accufe  your  father,  Clitipho  ? 
Whate!er  I've  done,  was  providently  done 
Tow'rd  you  and  your  imprudence.      When  I  faw 
Your  negligence  of  foul,  and  that  you  held 
•  pleafures  of  to-day  your  only  care, 

Regardlefs 
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Regard  Ids  of  the  morrow  ;  I  found  means 

That  you  fhou'd  neither  want,  nor  wafte  my  fubftance. 

When  you,  whom  fair  fucceffion  firft  made  heir, 

Stood  felf-degraded  by  unwortliinefs, 

I  went  to  thofe  the  next  in  blood  to  you, 

Committing  and  coniigning  all  to  them, 

There  fhall  your  weaknefs,  Clitipho,  be  fure 

Ever  to  find  a  refuge  ;  food,  and  raiment, 

And  roof  to  fly  to. 

Clit.  Ah  me  ! 

Chrem.  Better  thus, 
Than,  you  being  heir,  for  Bacchis  to  have  all. 

Syrus.  Diffraction  !    what  difturbances  have  I5 
Wretch  that  I  am,  all  unawares  created  ! 

Clit.  Wou'd  I  were  dead  ! 

Chrem.  Learn  firft,  what  'tis  to  live. 
When  you  know  that,  if  life  difpleafes  you, 
Then  talk  of  dying. 

Syrus.   Mafter,  may  I  fpeak  ? 

Chrem.  Speak. 

Syrus.  But  with  fafety  ? 

Chrem*  Speak. 

Syrus.  How  wrong  is  this, 
Or  rather  what  extravagance  and  madnefs^ 
To  punifh  him  for  my  offence  ! 

Chrem.   Away ! 
Do  not  you  meddle.     No  one  blames  you,  Syrus  I 
Nor  need  you  to  provide  a  fancluary, 
Or  intercefTor. 

Syrus.   What  is  it  you  do  ? 

Chrem.  I  am  not  angry,  nor  with  you,  ndr  him  : 
Nor  fhould  you  take  offence  at  what  I  do. 

{Exit  Chremes. 

E  e  %  SCENE 
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SCENE     IV. 

Syrus.  He's  gone.     Ah,  wou'd  I'd  afk'd  him 

Clit.  AikVi  what,  Svrus  ? 

Syr  us.  Where  I  fhou'd  eat,  fince  he  has  caft  us  off, 
You,  I  perceive,  are  quarter'd  on  your   fifter. 

Clit.  Is't  come  to  this,  that  I  fhou'd  be  in  fear 
Of  ftarving,  Syrus  ? 

Syrus.  So  we  do  but  live, 
There's  hope 

Clit.  Of  what? 

Syrus,  That  we  fhall  have  rare  ftomachs. 

Clit.  D'ye  jeft  at  fuch  a  time  as  this  ; 
And  lend  me  no  affiftance  by  your  counfel  ? 

Syrus  *  Nay,  I  was  ftudying  for  you  even  now, 
And  was  fo  all  the  while  your  father  fpoke. 
And  far  as  I  can  underftand  this 

CliU  What  ? 

Syrus.   Stay,  you  fhall  have  it  prefently.  [thinking. 

Clit.  Well,  what  ? 

Syrus.  Thus  then  :  I  don't  believe  that  you're  their  fon. 

Clit»  How  Syrus  !  are  you  mad  ? 

Syrus.  I'll  ipeak  my  thoughts. 
Be  you  the  judge.     While  they  had  you  alone, 
While  yet  there  was  no  other,  nearer  joy, 
You  they  indulged,   and  gave  with  open  hand  : 
Eut  now  a  daughter's  found,  their  real  child, 
A  caufe  is  found  to  drive  you  forth. 

Clit.  Tis  like, 

Syrus.  Think  you  this  fault  fo  angers  him  ? 

Clit.   I  think  not. 

Syrus.  Confider   too  •,  'tis  ever  found,  that  mothers 
Plead  for  their  fons,  and  in  the  father's  wrath 
Defend  them.     'Tis  no:  fo  at  prefent. 

cut. 
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C/it.  True. 
What  mall  I  do  then,  Syrus  ? 

Syrus.  Afk  of  them 
The  truth  of  this  fufpicion.      Speak  your  thoughts- 
If  'tis  not  fo,  you'll  fpeedily  incline  them 
Both  to  compaffion  \  or,  if  fo,  be  told 
Whofe  fon  you  are. 

Clit.  Your  counfel's  good.     I'll  do't. 

SCENE     V. 

SYRUS  alone. 

{66)  A  lucky  thought  of  mine  !  for  Clitipho  : 
The  lefs  he  hopes,  fa  much  more  eafily 
Will  he  reduce  his  father  to  aood  terms. 

o 

Befides,  who  knows  but  he  may  take  a  wife  ? 

No  thanks  to  Syrus  neither. — But  who's  here  ? 

Chremes  ! — I'm  off:  for  feeing  what  has  paft, 

I  wonder  that  he  did  not  order  me 

To  be  trufs'd  up  immediately.     I'll  hence 

To  Menedemus,  and  prevail  on  him 

To  intercede  for  me  :   as  matters  ftand, 

I  dare  not  truft  to  our  old  gentleman.  \\Exit  Syrus» 

SCENE     VI. 

Enter  CHREMES,  SOSTRATA. 

So/lrd.  Nay  indeed,  hufband,  if  you  don't  take  care, 
You'll  bring  fome  kind  of  mifchief  on  your  fon  : 
I  can't  imagine  how  a  thought  fo  idle 
Could  come  into  your  head. 

Chremes.  Still,  woman,  ftill 
D'ye  contradict  me  ?   Did  I  ever  wiih 
For  any  thing  in  all  my  life,  but  you 

In 
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In  that  fame  thing  oppos'd  me,  Soitrata  ? 
Yet  now  if  I  ihould  aik,  wherein  I'm  wrong, 
Or  wherefore  I  act  thus,  you  do  not  know. 
Why  then  d'ye  contradict  me,   ihnpieton  ? 
Sojira.   Not  know  ? 

Chremes,  "Well,  well,  you  know  :  I  grant  it,  rather 
Than  hear  your  idle  ftory  o'er  again. 

Softra.    Ah,   'tis  iinjuft  in  you  to  afk  my  filence 
In  fiich  a  thing  as  this. 

Chr ernes.   I  do  not  afk  it. 
Speak  if  you  will  :  I'll  do  it  ne'erthelefs. 
Syira'  Will  you  ? 
Chr ernes,  I  wilL 

So/Ira.   You  don't  perceive  what  harm 
May  come  of  this.     He  thinks  himielf  a  foundling,   (6~; 
•i  mesm   A  foundling,   fay  you  ? 
j.  Yes  indeed,  he  does. 
Chr  ernes,  Confefs  it  to  be  true. 
So/Ira.   Ah,  hcav'n  forbid  ! 
Let  our  moft  bitter  enemies  do  that  ! 
Shall  I  difown  my  fon,  my  own  dear  child  ! 

Chr  ernes.  What  !   do  you  fear  you    cannot  at  your    plea- 
fare, 
Produce  convincing  proofs  that  he's  your  own  ? 

Softra*  Is  it,  becaufe  my   daughter's  found,  (68)  you  fay 

this  ? 
Chr  ernes.  No  \  but  becaufe,  a  ftronger  reafon  far, 
His  ma:  rtfemble  yours,  you  may 

Eafily  prove  him  thence  to  be  your  fon. 

iiite  like  you  :  not  a  vice. 
He  is  inheritor,  but  dwells  in  you  : 
id  fiich  a  fon  no  mother  but  ycurfclf 

— But  he  comes. — How  grave  f 
in  his  face,  and  you  c  »  his  plight. 

SCENE 
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S  (TE  N  E    VII. 


Utter 


CLITIPHO. 


Clit.  O  mother,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
When  you  took  pleafure  in  me,  or  delight 
To  call  me  fori,  befeech  you,  think  of  that  *, 
Pity  my  prefent  miferjrj  and  tell  me 
Who  are  my  real  parents  ! 

Softra,   My  dear  ion, 
Take  not,  I  beg,  that  notion  to  your  mind, 
That  you're  an  alien  to  our  blood, 

CI  it,  I  am. 

Sy'Jra.   Ah  me  !   and  can  you  then  demand  me  that  : 
So  may  you  profper  after  both,  as  you're 
Of  both  the  child  !    and  if  you  love  your  mother 
Take  heed  henceforward  that  I  never  hear 
Such  words  from  you. 

Chremes.  And  if  you  fear  your  father, 
See  that  I  never  find  fuch  vices  in  you. 

CUt.  What  vices  ? 

threnUs.  What  ?   I'll  tell  you.     Trifler,  idler, 
Cheat,  drunkard,  whoremafter,  and  prodigal. 
— Think  this,  and  think  that  you  are  cur's. 

So/Ira.  Thefe  words 
Suit  not  a  father. 

Chremes:,  No,  no,  Clitipho, 
(69)  Tho'  from  my  brain  you  had  been  born>  as  Pallas 
Sprang,  it  is  laid,  from  Jupiter,  I  wou'd  not 
Bear  the  difgrace  of  your  enormities. 

Sifira.  The  Gods  forbid 

Chrem.  I  know  not  for  the  Gods  :  (70) 
I  will  do  all  that  lies  in  me.     You  feek 
For  parents,  which  you  have  :  but  what  is  wanting, 
Pbed  )  your  father,  and  the  means 

To 
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To  keep  what  he  by  labour  hath  acquir'd 

For  that  you  feek  not. — Did  you  not  by  tricks 

Ev'n  to  my  prefence  introduce 1  blufh 

(71)  To  fpeak  immodefdy  before  your  mother  *. 
But  you  by  no  means  blufh'd  to  do't. 

Cht.  Alas  ! 
How  hateful  am  I  to  myfelf !  how  much 
Am  I  afham'd  !  fo  loft,  I  cannot  tell 
How  to  attempt  to  pacify  my  father. 

SCENE    VIII. 

'Enter  MENEDEMUS, 

Mene.  Now  in  good  faith  our   Chremes   plagues  his  fon 
Too  long  and  too  feverely.     I  come  forth 
To  reconcile  him,  and  make  peace  between  them. 
And  there  they  are  ! 

Chrem.  Ha,  Menedemus  !  wherefore 
Is  not  my  daughter  funimon'd  ?  and  the  portion> 
I  fettled  on  her  ;  ratified  by  you  ? 

Sojlra.  Dear  hufband,  I  befeech  you  not  to  do  it  ! 

Cl'it.  My  father,  I  intreat  you  pardon  me  ! 

Mene.  Forgive  him,  Chremes  !   let  his  pray'rs  prevail  ? 

Chrem.  What  !  fhall  I  then  with  open  eyes  bellow 
My  whole  eftate  on  Bacchis  ?  Ell  not  do't. 

Mene.  We  will  prevent  that.     It  fhall  not  be  fo* 

Cl'it.  If  you  regard  my  life,  forgive  me>  father  ! 

Softra.  Do,  my  dear  Chremes  ! 

Mene.   Do,  I  prithee  now  ! 
Be  not  obdurate,  Chremes  ! 

Chrem.  Why  is  this  ? 
I  fee  I  can't  proceed  as  I've  begun. 

Mene.  'Tis  as  it  ihou'd  be  now. 

Chrem.   On  this  condition, 
That  ke  agrees  to  do  what  I  think  fit. 

at. 
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Clit  I  will  do  ev'ry  thing.     Command  me,  father  ! 

Chrem.  Take  a  wife. 

Clit.  Father! 

Chrem.  Nay,  Sir,  no  denial  ! 

Mene.  I  take  that  charge  upon  me.    He  fliall  do't. 

Chrem.  But  I  don't  hear  a  word  of  it  from  him, : 

Clit.  Confuiion  ! 

So/Ira.  Do  you  doubt  then,  Clitipho  ? 

Chrem.  Nay,  which  he  pleafes. 

Mene.  He'll  obey  in  all  •, 
What'er  you'd  have  him. 

Softra.  This  at  firft  is  grievous, 
While  you  don't  know  it  •,  when  you  know  it,  eafy. 

Clit.  I'm  all  obedience,  father  ! 

Softra.  Oh  my  fon, 
Til  give  you  a  fweet  wife,  that  you'll  adore, 
Phanocrata's,  our  neighbour's  daughter. 

Clit.  Her  ! 
That  red-hair'd,  blear-eyed,  wide-mouth'd,  hook-nos'd 
I  cannot,  father.  [wench  ? 

Chrem.  Oh,  how  nice  he  is  ! 
Would  any  one  imagine  it  ? 

Softra.  Til  get  you 
Another  then. 

Clit.  Well,  well ;  fince  I  mufr.  marry, 
I  know  one  pretty  near  my  mind. 

Softra.   Good  boy  ! 

Clit.  The  daughter  of  Archonides,  our  neighbour j 

Softra.  Well  chofen  ! 

Clit.  One  thing,  father,  ftill  remains. 

Chrem.  What  ? 

Clit.  That  you'd  grant  poor  Syrus  a  full  pardon 
For  all  that  he  hath  done  on  my  account. 

Chrem.  (72)  Be  it  fo [to  the  Audience."]  Farewell  SirSj 

and  clap  your  hands  ! 
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SCENE,  Athens. 


PROLOGUE. 

The  Bard  perceiving  his  piece  cavhTd  at 
By  partial  criticks,  and  his  adverfaries 
Mifreprefenting  what  we're  now  to  play, 
Pleads  his  own  caufe  :  and  you  fhall  be  the  jucfges* 
Whether  he  merits  praife  or  condemnation. 

The  SynapGihnefccntes  (4)  is  a  piece 
By  Diphilus,   (5)   a  comedy  which  Plautusj 
Having  tranflated,  qalFd  Commorientes. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  Graecian  play 
There  is  a  youth,  who  rends  a  girl  perforce 
From  a  procurer  :  and  this  incident, 
Untouched  by  Plautus,  render'd  word  for  word, 
Has  our  bard  interwoven  with  his    Brothers  \ 
The  new  piece  which  we  reprefent  to-day. 
Say  then  if  this  be  theft,    (6)  or  honeil  ufe 
Of  what  remain'd  unoccupied. — For  that 
Which  malice  tells,  that  (7)   certain  noble  perfons 
Affift  the  Bard,  and  write  in  concert  with  him  \ 
That  which  they  deem  a  heavy  ilander,  He 
Efteems  his  greateft  praife  :  that  he  can  pleafe 
Thofe  who  pleafe  you,  who  all  the  people  pieafe  -9 
Thofe  who  (8)  in  war,  in  peace,  in  counfel,  ever 
Have  render'd  you  the  deareft  fervices, 
And  ever  born  their  faculties  {o  meekly. 

Expect  not  now  the  ftory  of  the  p]ay  : 
Part  the  old  men,  who  firft  appear,  will  open  *, 
Part  will  in  act  be  fhewn. — Be  favourable  ; 
And  let  your  candour  to  the  poet  now 
Increafe  his  future  earneftnefs  to  write  ! 
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A  C  T    I.  SCENE    I 

Enter  MICIO. 

HO,  Storax  !   (9) — iEfchinus  did  not  return 
Laft  night  from  fupper  ;  no,  nor  any  one 
Of  all  the  ilaves,  who  went  to  fee  for  him.  (10) 
— 'Tis  commonly, — and  oh  how  truly !  — faid, 
If  you  are  abfent,  or  delay,  'twere  beft 
That  fhould  befal  you,  which  your  wife  denounces, 
Or  which  in  anger  fhe  calls  down  upon  you, 
Than  that  which  kindeft  parents  fear. — -Your  wife, 
If  you  delay,  or  thinks  that  you're  in  love, 
Or  lov'd,  or  drink,  or  entertain  yourfelf, 
Taking  your  pleafure,  while  fhe  pines  at  home. 
— And  what  a  world  of  fears  poffefs  me  now  ! 
How  anxious  that  my  fon  is  not  return'd  ; 
Left  he  take  cold,  or  fall,  or  break  a  limb  ! 
— Gods,  that  a  man  mould  fufter  any  one 
To  wind  himfelf  io  clofe  about  his  heart, 
As  to  grt)w  dearer  to  him  than  himfelf ! 
And  yet  he  is  not  my  fon,  but  my  brother's, 

hofe  bent  of  mind  is  wholly  different. 
I,  from  youth  upward  even  to  this  day, 
Have  led  a  quiet,  and  ferene,  town-life  % 
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And,  as  fome  reckon  fortunate,  ne'er  married. 

He,  in  all  points  the  oppofite  of  this, 

Has  paft  his  days  entirely  in  the  country 

With  thrift,  and  labour;   married  5  had  two  fons  ; 

The  elder  boy  is  by  adoption  mine  ; 

I've  brought  him  up  \  kept  •,  lov'd  him  as  my  ownj 

Made  him  my  joy,  and  all  my  foul  holds  dear, 

Striving  to  make  myfelf  as  dear  to  him. 

I  give,  o'erlook,  nor  think  it  requisite 

That  all  his  deeds  fhould  be  controul'd  by  me, 

Giving  him  fcope  to  act  as  of  himfeif ; 

So  that  the  pranks  of  youth,  which  other  children 

Hide  from  their  fathers,  I  have  us'd  my  fon 

Not  to  conceal  from  me.     For  whofoe'er 

Hath  won  upon  himfeif  to  play  the  falfe  one, 

And  practife  impositions  on  a  father, 

Will  do  the  fame  with  lefs  remorfe  to  others  ; 

And  'tis,  in  my  opinion,  better  far  (11) 

To  bind  your  children  to  you  by  the  ties 

Of  gentlenefs  and  modefty,  than  fear. 

And  yet  my  brother  don't  accord  in  this, 

Nor  do  thefe  notions,  nor  this  conduct  pleafe  him. 

Oft  he  comes  open  mouth' d — Why  how  now,  Micio  ? 

Why  do  you  ruin  this  young  lad  of  our's  ? 

Why  does  he  wench  ?  why  drink  ?  and  why  do  you 

Allow  him  money  to  afford  all  this  ? 

You  let  him  drefs  too  fine.     Tis  idle  in  you. 

——'Tis  hard  in  him,  unjuft  and  out  of  reafon. 

And  he,  I  think,  deceives  himfeif  indeed, 

Who  fancies  that  authority  more  firm 

Founded  on  force,  than  what  is  built  on  friendship  ; 

For  thus  I  reafon,  thus  perfuade  myfelf: 

He  who  performs  his  duty  driven  to't 

By  fear  of  punifhment,  while  he  believes 

His  actions  are  obferv'd,  fo  long  he's  wary  ; 

But 
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But  if  he  hopes  for  fecrecy,  returns 

To  his  own  ways  again  :  But  lie  whom  kindnefs, 

Him  alfo  inclination  makes  your  cv*rn  : 

He  burns  to  make  a  clue  return,  and  acfts, 

Prefent  or  abferit,  evermore  the  fame. 

'fis  this  then  is  the  duty  of  a  father. 

To  make  a  fen  embrace  a  life  of  virtue, 

Rather  from  choice,  than  terror  or  conilraint. 

Here  lies  the  mighty  difference  between 

A  father  and  a  mafter.     He  who  knows  not 

How  to  do  this,  let  him  confefs  he  knows  not 

How  to  rule  children. — But  is  this  the  man, 

Whom  I  was  fpeaking  of  ?  Yes,  yes,   'tis  he. 

He  feems  uneafy  too,  I  know  not  why, 

And  I  fuppofe,  as  ufual,  comes  to  wrangle.   (12) 

SCENE     II. 

tinier  DEMEA. 

Micio.  Demea,  I'm  glad  to  fee  you  well. 

Demea.   Oho  !    (13) 
Well  met :  the  very  man  I  came  to  feek. 

Micio.  But  you  appear  uneafy  :  What's  the  matter  ? 

Demea»  Is  it  a  queftion,  when  there's  7Efchinus 
To  trouble  is,  what  makes  me  fo  uneafy  ? 

Micio.  I  faid  it  wou'd  be  fo. — What  has  he  done  ? 

Demea.  What  has  he  done  ?  a  wretch,  whom  neither  ties 
Of  fhame,  t,  nor  any  law  can  bind  ' 

For  not  to  fpeak  of  all  his  former  pranks, 
What  has  he  been  about  but  even  now  ! 

Micio.  T«T,at  has  he  done  ? 

Demea.  Burn:  open  doors,  and  fore'd  (14) 
His  way  into  another's  houfe,  and  beat 
The  mafter  and  his  family  ad  \ 

And  carried  off  a  wench  whom  he  wtis  fond  of. 

The 
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The  whole  town  cries  out  fhame  upon  him,  Micio. 
I  have  been  told  of  it  a  hundred  times 

Since  my  arrival-     'Tis  the  common  talk - 

(15)  And  if  we  needs  muft  draw  comparifons, 
Does  not  he  fee  his  brother,  thrifty, /ober, 
Attentive  to  his  bufinefs  in  the  country  ? 
Not  given  to  thefe  practices  •,  and  when 
I  fay  all  this  to  him,  to  you  I  fay  it. 
You  are  his  ruin,  Micio. 

Micio.  How  unjuft. 
Is  he,  who  wants  experience  !  who  believes 
Nothing  is  right,  but  what  he  does  himfelf ! 

Demea.  Why  d'ye  fay  that  ? 

Micio,  Becaufe  you,  Demea, 
Judge  wrongly  of  thefe  matters.      'Tis  no  crime 
For  a  young  man  to  wench,  or  drink. — 'Tis  not, 
Believe  me  ! — nor  to  force  doors  open. — This 
If  neither  you  nor  I  have  done,  it  was 
That  poverty  allow'd  us  not.     And  now 
You  claim  a  merit  to  yourfelf,  from  that 
Which  want  conftrain'd  you  to.      It  is  not  fair. 
For  had  there  been  but  wherewithal  to  do't, 
We  likewife  fhould  have  done  thus.     Wherefore  you, 
Were  you  a  man,  would  let  your  younger  fon, 
Now,  while  it  fuits  his  age,  purfue  his  pleafures  ; 
Rather  than,  when  it  lefs  becomes  his  years, 
When,  after  wifhing  long,  he  (hall  at  laft 
Be  rid  of  you,  he  fhould  run  riot  then. 

Demea.  Oh  Jupiter !   the  man  will  drive  me  mad. 
Is  it  no  crime,  d'ye  fay,  for  a  young  man 
To  take  thefe  courfes  ? 

Micio.  Nay,  nay  ;  do  but  hear  me, 
Nor  ftun  me  with  the  felf  fame  thing  for  ever  ! 
Your  elder  fon  you  gave  me  for  adoption  : 
He's  mine  then,  Demea  ;  and  if  he  offends, 

G  g  "XM 
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'Tis  an  oflence  to  me,  and  I  muft  bear 

The  burden.     (16)  Does  he  treat  ?  or  drink  ?  or  drefs  I 

Tis  at  my  coft. Or  wench  ?   I  will  fupply  him, 

While  'tis  convenient  to  me  •,  when  'tis  not, 

(17)  His  miftrefies  perhaps  will  ihut  him  out. 

— Has  he  broke  open  doors  ?   we'll  make  them  good. 

Or  torn  a  coat  ?   it  fliall  be  mended.     I, 

Thank  heaven,  have  enough  to  do  all  this, 

And  'tis  as  yet  not  irkfome.- — In  a  word. 

Or  ceafe,  or  chufe  fome  arbiter  between  us  : 

I'll  prove  that  you  are  more  in  fault  than  I. 

Demea.  Ah,  learn  to  be  a  father  ;  learn  from  thofe, 
Who  know  what  'tis  to  be  indeed  a  parent ! 

Mich*   By  nature  you're  his  father,  I  by  counfel. 

Demea.   You    !    do  you  counfel  any  thing  ? 

Mich.   Nay,  nay  ; 
If  you  perfift,  I'm  gone. 

Demea.  Is't  thus  you  treat  me  ? 

Micio.   Muft  I  ftill  hear  the  fame  thing  o'er  and  o'er  ? 

Demea.  It  touches  me. 

Micio.  And  me  it  touches  too. 
But,  Dcmea,  let  us  each  look  to  our  own  ; 
Let  me  take  care  of  one,  and  mind  you  t'other. 
Tor  to  concern  yourfelf  with  both,  appears 
As  if  you'd  redemand  the  boy  you  gave. 

Demea.    Ah,  Micio  ! 

Micio.   So  it  feems  to  me. 

Demea.    Well,  well  ; 
Let  him,   if  'tis  your  pleafure,  waftc,  deftroy, 
And  fquander  *,    it  is  no  concern  of  mine. 
If  henceforth  I  e'er  fay  one  word 

Micio.   Again  ? 
Angry  again,   good  Demea  ? 

Demea.  You  may  '.ruft  me. 
Do  I  demand  him  back  again  I  g*Ye  you 
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— It  hurts  me.     I  am  not  a  ftranger  to  him. 

—But  if  I  once  oppofe- Well,  well,  I've  done- 

You  wifh  I  fhould  take  care  of  one.     I  do 

Take  fpecial  care  of  him  ,  and  he,  thank  heav'n, 

Is  as  I  wifh  Ixtfjould  be  :  which  your  ward, 

I  warrant,  fliall  find  out  one  time  or  other. 

I  will  not  fay  ought  worfe  of  him  at  prefent,  [fi&fr. 

SCENE     III, 
MICIO  alone.   (18) 

Though  what  he  fays  be  not  entirely  true, 
There's  fomething  in  it,  and  it  touches  me. 
But  I  diiieinbled  my  concern  with  him, 
Becaufe  the  nature  of  the  man  is  fuch, 
To  pacify,  I  muft  oppofe  and  thwart  him ; 
And  even  thus  I  fcarce  can  teach  him  patience. 
But  were  I  to  inflame,  or  aid  his  anger, 
I  were  as  great  a  madman  as  himfelf. 
Yet  iEfchinus,  'tis  true,  has  been  to  blame. 
What  wench  is  there  he  has  not  lov'd  ?  to  whom 

He  has  not  made  fome  prefent And  but  lately 

(Tir'd  I  fuppofe,  and  fick  of  wantonnefs) 
(19)  He  told  me  he  propos'd  to  take  a  wife. 
I  hop'd  the  hey-day  of  the  blood  was  over, 
And  was  rejoye'd  :  but  his  intemperance 

Breaks  out  afre/h« Well^  be  it  what  it  may, 

I'll  find  him  out  ;  and  know  it  inftantly, 

If  he  is  to  be  met  with  at  the  Foru:n.  [Exit. 


G  g2  ACT 
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A  C  T    II.  SCENE    I. 

Enter  ^ESCHINUS,  SANNIO,  PARMENO, 

the  Mufick  Girl,   and  a  croud  of  People. 

San.  I"ELP>  help,  dear  countrymen,  for  heaven's  fake  ! 

1    Jt    Affift  a  miferable  harmlefs  man  ! 
Help  the  diftreft  ! 

JEfch.  to  the  Girl.']  Fear  nothing  :  ftand  juft  there  ! 
Why  d'ye  look  back  ?  you're  in  no  danger.  Never, 
While  I  am  by,  fhall  he  lay  hands  upon  you. 

San.   Ay,  but  I  will,  in  fpite  of  all  the  world. 

JEfch.  Rogue  as  he  is,  he'll  fcarce  do  any  thing 
To  make  me  cudgel  him  again  to-day. 

San.  One  word,  Sir  ^Efchinus  !  that  you  may  not 
Pretend  to  ignorance  of  my  profeffion  \ 
I'm  a  procurer.    (20) 

JEfch.  True. 

San.  And  in  my  way 
Of  as  good  faith  as  any  man  alive. 
Hereafter,  to  abfolve  yourfelf,  you'll  cry, ' 
That  you  repent  of  having  wrong'd  me  thus. 
I  fhan't  care  that  for  your  excufe.  ^snapping  his  fingers.']  Be 

fure, 
Fll  profecute  my  right ;  nor  fhall  fine  words 
Atone  for  evil  deeds-      I  know  your  way, 

-"   I'm  forry  that  I  did  it  :  and  I'll  fwear 


You  are  unworthy  of  this  injury"- 


Tho  :._h  all  the  while  I'm  us'd  moft  fcurvily. 

JEfc l   to  Par  J]  Do  you  go  forwards,  Parmeno,  and  throw 
Th  :  door  wide  open. 

San-  That  fliaVt  fignify. 

JEfch.   to  Parmeno.']  Now  in  with  her  ! 

£?/?.  flipping  between.]  I'll  not  allow  it. 

fcfeb. 
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JEfch.  to  Parmeno.']  Here  ! 
Come  hither,  Parmeno  ! — you're  too  far  off. — 
Stand  clofe  to  that  pimp's  fide — There— there — juft  there ! 
And  now  be  fure  you  always  keep  your  eyes 
Stedfaftly  fix'd  on  mine  ;  and  when  I  wink, 
To  drive  your  fift  directly  in  his  face. 

San.  Ay,  if  he  dare. 

JEfch.  to  Par.]  Now  mind  ! — [toSannio.]  Let  go  the  girl 
[Sannio  jtilljlruggling  with  the  Girl>  ^Efchinus  winks  $ 
a?id  Parmeno  Jirikes  Sannio. 

San.   Oh  monftrous  ! 

JEfch.  He  mail  double  it,  unlefs 
You  mend  your  manners.     [Parmeno  Jlrikes  Sannio  again. 

San.  Help,   help  :  murder,  murder  ! 

JEfch.  to  Parmeno.~\  I  did  not  wink  :  but  you  had  better 
err 

That  way  than  t'other. Now  go  in  with  her. 

[Parmeno  leads  the  Girl  into  Micio's    houfe. 

San.  Plow's  this  ? — Do  you  reign  king  here,  ^Efchinus  ? 

JEfch.  Did  I  reign  king,  you  mould  be  recompens'd 
According  to  your  virtues.,  I  affure  you. 

San.  What  bufinefs  have  you  with  me  ? 

JEfch.  None. 

San.   D'ye  know  (21) 
Who  I  am,  ^Efchinus  ? 

JEfch.   Nor  want  to  know. 

San.  Have  I  touch'd  ought  of  your's,  Sir  ? 

JEfch.  If  you  had, 
You  fhould  have  fuffer'd  for't. 

San.  What  greater  right 
Have  you  to  take  away  my  flave,  for  whom 
I  paid  my  money  ?   anfwer  me  ! 

JEfch.  'Twere  beft, 
You'd  leave  off  bellowing  before  our  door  : 
If  you  continue  to  be  troubleibme, 

I'll 
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I'll  have  you  dragg'd  into  the  houfe,  and  there 
Lafh'd  without  mercy. 

San.   How,  a  freeman  lafh'd  ! 

JEfch.  Ev'n  io. 

S*w.  O  monttrous  tyranny  !  Is  this, 
Is  this  the  liberty  they  boaft  of  here, 
Common  to  all  ? 

JEfch.  If  you  have  brawl'd  enough, 
Pleafe  to  indulge  me  with  one  word,  you  pimp, 

San.  Who  has  brawl'd  moft,  yourfelf,  or  I  ? 

Mfch.  Well,  well ! 
No  more  of  that,  but  to  the  point  ! 

San.   What  point  ? 
What  wou'd  you  have  ? 

JEfch.  Will  you  allow  me  then 
To  fpeak  of  what  concerns  you  ? 

San.  Willingly  : 
Speak,  but  in  iuftice. 

JEfch.  Very  fine  !   a  pimp, 
And  talks  of  juftice  ! 

San.  Well,  I  am  a  pimp;   (22) 
The  common  bane  of  youth,  a  perjurer, 
A  public  nuifance,  I  confefs  it  :  yet 
I  never  did  you  wrong. 

Mfch.  No,  that's  to  come. 

San.  Prithee  return  to  whence  you  firft  fet  out,  Sir  ! 

JEfch.  You }  plague  upon  you  for  it  !  bought  the  girl 
For  twenty  minae  ;  which  fum  we  will  give  you. 

San.  What  if  I  do  not  chufe  to  fell  the  girl  ? 
Will  you  oblige  me  ? 

/l;fch.  No. 

Saju  I  fear'd  you  would. 

fcfeh.  She's  a  free-woman,  an  J  mould  not  be  fold, 
\  as  fuch,  (23)  by  due  courfe  of  law  I  claim  her. 
w  then  conlider  which  vou  like  the  beft, 

To 
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To  take  the  money,  or  maintain  your  action. 

Think  on  this,  Pimp,  till  I  come  back  again.  [Exit. 

SCENE     II. 

SANNIO  dlone. 
Oh  Jupiter  !  I  do  not  wonder  now 
That  men  run  mad  with  injuries.     He  drags  me 
Out  of  my  own  houfe  ;  cudgels  me  moft  foundly  ; 
And  carries  off  my  flave  again  ft  my  will : 
And  after  this  ill  treatment,  he  demands 
The  Muiick-Girl  to  be  made  over  to  him, 
At  the  fame  price  I  bought  her. — -He  has  pourVl 
His  blows  upon  me,  thick  as  hail ;  for  which, 
Since  he  deferves  fo  nobly  at  my  hands, 
He  fhould  no  doubt  be  gratified. — Nay,  nay, 
Let  me  but  touch  the  cam,  I'm  £3:111  content. 
But  this  I  guefs  will  be  the  cafe  :  as  foon 
As  I  fhall  have  agreed  to  take  his  price, 
He'll  produce  witnefTes  immediately, 
To  prove  that  I  have  fold  her — And  the  money 
Will  be  mere  moon-fhine. — "  By  and  by." — M  To- 
morrow." 
—Yet  I  could  bear  that  too,  altho'  much  wrong, 
Might  I  but  get  the  money  after  all : 
For  thus  it  is,  friend  Sannio  ;   when  a  man 
Has  taken  up  this  trade,  he  muft  receive, 
And  pocket  the  affronts  of  young  gallants. 
— But  nobody  will  pay  me,  and  I  draw 
Conclufions  to  no  purpofc 

SCENE     III. 
Enter  SYRUS. 
Syrus  to  JEfch.  iv'ithin.  Say   no  more  ! 
Let  me  alone  to  talk  with  him  !   I  warrant 

ni 
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I'll  make  him  take  the  monev ;  av,  and  own 

That  he's  well  treated  too.  [coming  forward. 

Why  how  now,   Sannio  ? 
What's  the  difpute  I  overheard  juft  now 
'Twixt  you  and  my  young  mafter  ? 

San.  Never  was 
Any  difpute  conducted  more  unfairly, 
Than  that  between  us  two  to  day  !  Poor  I 
With  being  drubb'd,  and  he  with  drubbing  me, 
'Till  we  were  both  quite  weary. 

Syr  us.  All  your  fault. 

San.  What  could  I  do  ! 

Syrus.  Give  a  young  man  his  way. 

San.  What  could  I  give  him  more,  who  gave  my  face  ? 

Syrus.  Nay,  but  d'ye  know  my  meaning,  Sannio  ? 
To  feem  upon  occafion  to  flight  money, 
Proves  in  the  end,  fometirnes,  the  greater!:  gain. 
Why  prithee,  blockhead,  could  you  be  afraid, 
Had  you  abated  fomewhat  of  your  right,  i 

And  humour'd  the  young  gentleman,  he  would  not 
Have  paid  you  back  again  with  intereft  ? 

San.   I  never  purchafe  hope  with  ready  money. 

S\rus.  Away  !  you'll  never  thrive.     You  do  not  know 
How  to  enfnare  men,  Sannio. 

San.  Well,  perhaps, 
Tour  way  were  beft :  yet  I  was  ne'er  fo  crafty 
But  I  had  rather,  when  'twas  in  my  power, 
Receive  prompt  payment. 

Syrus*  Pfhaw  !   I  know  your  fpirit : 
As  if  you  valued  twenty  mime  now, 
So  you  might  do  a  kindnefs  to  my  mafter  ! 
— Bcildes  they  fay  you're  letting  out  for  Cyprus,  [carcltjsiy. 
.;.  Ha!  Idlarm'd. 

Syrus. — And  have  bought  up  a  large  ftock  of  goods 

over  thither. liir  J  a  vefifel. 

That 
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That  'tis,  I  know,  which  keeps  you  in  fufpence  : 
When  you  return,  I  hope,  you'll  fettle  this. 

San.  I  fhfcil  not  budge  a  foot. — — Undone  by  heav'n  ! 
Urg'd  by  thefe  hopes  they've  undertaken  this,     [afide. 

Syr  us.  He  fears.  I've  thrown  a  fmall  rub  in  his  way.  [afide  * 

San.  to  himfelfj}     Confufion  !   they  have  nick'd  me  to  a 
hair  !   (24) 
I've  bought  up  fev'ral  (laves,  and  other  wares, 
For  exportation ;  and  to  mifs  my  time 
(25)    At  Cyprus-fair  would  be  a  heavy  lofs. 
Then  if  I  leave  this  builnefs  broken  thus, 
All's  over  with  me  ;  and  at  my  return 
'Twill  come  to  nothing,  grown  quite  cold  and  ftale. 

«  j —What !   come  at  laft  ? — Why  did  you  fray  fo  long  ? 

"  Where  have  you  been  ?" — that  it  were  better  lofe  it, 
Than  wait  for  it  fo  long,  or  fue  for't  then. 

Syrus,  coming  up  to  him.']    (26)  Well,  have  you  calculated 
what's  your  due  ? 

San,  Monftrous  oppreffion  !  Is  this  honourable, 
Or  juft  in  iEfchinus,  to  take  away 
My  property  by  force  ? 

Syrus.  So,  {o  !    he  comes.  \jifide* 

— I  have  but  one  word  more  to  fay  to  you 
See,  how  you  like  it» — Rather  Sannio, 
Than  run  the  rifk  to  get  or  lofe  the  whole, 
E'en  halve  the  matter :  and  he  fhall  contrive 
To  fcrape  together  by  fome  means  (27)  ten  minx» 

San.  Alas,  alas  !   am  I  in  danger  then 
Of  lofmg  ev'n  my  very  principal  ? 
Shame  on  him  ?  he  has  loofen'd  all  my  teeth : 
My  head  is  fweil'd  all  over  like  a  mufhroom  : 
And  will  he  cheat  me  too  ? — I'm  going  no  where.  - 

Syrus.  Juft  as  you  pleafe. — Have  you  ought  elfe  to  fay, 
Before  I  go  ? 

San.   Yes,  one  word,  prithee  Syrus ! 

II  h  However 


\ 
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However  things  have  happen'd,  rather  than 
I  ihould  be  driven  to  commence  a  fuit, 
Let  him  return  me  my  bare  due  at  leaft  ; 
The  fiim  fhe  coil  me,  Syrus. — I'm  convinced 
You've  had  no  tokens  of  my  friendfhip  yet ; 
But  you  fhall  find   I  will  not  be  ungrateful. 

Syrus.  I'll  do  my  beft.     But  I  fee  Ctefipho. 
He  is  rejoie'd  about  his  miftrefs. 

Sjn.  Say, 
Will  you  remember  me  ? 

Syrus.  Hold,  hold  a  little  !     [Syrus  and  Sannio  retire. 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter   CTESIPHO  at  another  fart  cfthejage. 

Ctef.  Favours  are  welcome  in  the  hour  of  need 
From  any  hand  ;  but  doubly  welcome,  when 
Conferr'd  by  thofe,  from  whom  we  moft  expect  them. 
O  brother,  brother,  how  fhall  I  applaud  thee  ? 
Ne'er  can  I  rife  to  fuch  a  height  of  praife 
But  your  defervings  will  out-top  me  ftill  : 
For  in  this  point  I  am  fupremely  bleft, 
That  none  can  boaft  fo  excellent  a  brother, 
So  rich  in  all  good  qualities,  as  I. 

Syrus*  coming  forivard-']  O  Ctefipho  ! 
Ctef.  turning  round']   O  Syrus  !   where's  my  brother  ? 
Syrus,   At  home,  where  he  expects  you. 
Ctef.  Ha  !  ljc)Mr-] 

Syrus.  "What  now  ! 

Ctef-  What  now  ? — Bv  his  afli  fiance  I  live,  Syrus, 
Ah,  he's  a  friend  indeed  !   who  difregarding 
All  his  own  intercfts  for  my  advantage, 
The  fcandal,  infamy,  intrigue,  and  blame, 
AH  due  to  me,  has  drawn  upon  iximfelf  ! 
Wfcat  could  exceed  it  ? — But  who's  there  : — The  door 

Creates 
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Creaks  on  the  hinges,  .  [offering  to  go  off. 

Syrus.  Hold  !  tis  iEfchinus. 

SCENE    V. 

Enter  iESCHINUS. 

JEfch.  Where  is  that  rafcal  ?   (28) 
San.  behi?id.~]  He  enquires  for  me. 
Has  he  brought  out  the  caih  with  iiim  ? — Confufion  ! 
I  fee  none. 

JEfch.  to  Ctefipho."]  Ha  !  well  met :  I  long'd  to  fee  you. 
How  is  it,  Ctefipho  ?  All's  fafe.     Away     * 
With  melancholy  ! 

Ctef.  Melancholy  !   I 
Be  melancholy,  who  have  fuch  a  brother  ? 
Oh  my  dear  -^Efchmus  !  thou  beft  of  brothers, 
—Ah,  I'm  aiham'd  to  praife  you  to  your  face, 
Left  it  appear  to  come  from  flattery, 
Rather  than  gratitude. 

JEfch.   Away,  you  fool  1 
As  if  we  did  not  know  each  other,  Ctefipho. 
It  only  grieves  me,  we  fo  lately  knew  this, 
When  things  were  almoft  come  to  fuch  a  pafs, 
That  all  the  world,  had  they  defir'd  to  do  it, 
Could  not  aflilt  you. 

Ctef.  'Twas  my  modefty. 
JEfch.  Pfhaw  !   it  was  folly,  and  not  modefty. 
For  fuch  a  trifle,  almoft  (29)  fly  your  country  ? 
Heaven  forbid  it  ! — fie,  fie,  Ctefipho  ! 
Ctef.  I've  been  to  blame. 
JEfch.  Well,  what  fays  Sannio  ? 
Syrus.  He's  pacified  at  laft. 
JEfch.  I'll  to  the  Forum, 
And  pay  him  off. — You,  Ctefipho,  go  in 

H  h  2  To 
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To  the  poor  girl. 

San.  Now  urge  the  matter,  Syrus  !  [apart  to  Svrus. 

Syrus.  Let's  go  \  for  Sannio  wants  to  be  at  Cyprus.  (30 

San.  Not  in  fuch  hafte  :  tho'  truly  I  have  no  caufe 
To  loiter  here 

Syrus.  You  fhall  be  paid  :  ne'er  fear ! 

San.  But  all  ? 

Syrus.  Yes,  all  :  fo  hold  your  tongue,  and  follow  ! 

San,  I  will.  [Exit  after  xEfchinus — Syrus  going. 

Ctef.  Hift  !   hark  ye,  Syrus  ! 

Syrus ,  turning  bach.~]  Well,  what  now  ? 
Ctef.  For  heaven's  fake  difcharge  that  fcurvy  fellow 
Immediately  ;  for  fear,  if  further  urg'd, 
This  tale  fhould  reach  my  father's  ears  :  and  then 
I  am  undone  for  ever. 

Syrus.  It  iha'nt  be. 
Be  of  good  courage  !  meanwhile,  get  you  in, 
And  entertain  yourfelf  with  her  ;  and  order 
The  couches  to  be  ipread,  and  all  prepar'd. 
For,  thefe  preliminaries  once  diipatch'd, 
I  fhall  march  homewards  with  provifions. 

Ctf  Do  ! 
And  iince  this  bufinefs  has  turn'd  out  fo  well, 
Let's  fpend  the  day  in  mirth  and  jollity  ! 

[Exeunt  fev: 


A  C  T     III.  SCENE    I. 

SOSTRATA,  CANTHARA. 

'r^RiriiLE,  good  nurfe,  how  will  it  go  with  her  i 
Can.  How  go  with  her  ?   Why  well,  I  warrant 
you. 
\  Her  pains  begin  to  come  upon  her,  nurfe. 

Can. 
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Can.  You're  as  much  frighten'd  at  your  time  of  day, 
As  if  you  ne'er  was  prefent  at  a  labour, 
Or  never  had  been  brought  to  bed  yourfelf. 

So/.  Alas,  I've  no  foul  here  :  we're  all  alone. 
Geta  is  abfent ;  nor  is  there  a  creature 
To  fetch  a  midwife,  or  call  .ZEfchinus.    « 

Can.  He'll  be  here  prefently,  I  promife  you  : 
For  he,  good  man,  ne'er  lets  a  fingle  day 
Go  by,  but  he  is  fure  to  vifit  us. 

So/.  He  is  my  only  comfort  in  my  forrows. 

Can.  Troth,  as  the  cafe  ftands,  madam,  circumftances 
Could  not  have  happen'd  better  than  they  have : 
And  lince  your  daughter  fufferM  violence, 
'Twas  well  fhe  met  with  fuch  a  man  as  this  \ 
A  man  of  honour,  rank,  and  family. 

So/.   He  is,   indeed,  a  worthy  gentleman  : 
The  gods  preferve  him  to  us  ! 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  GETA  hafxihj  at  another  part  of  the  f  age. 

Geta.  We  are  now 
So  abfolutely  loft,  that  all  the  world 
Joining  in  confultation  to  apply 
Relief  to  the  misfortune,  that  has  fallen 
On  me,  my  miftrefs,  and  her  daughter,  all 

Wou'd  not  avail. x\h  me  !  fo  many  troubles 

Environ  us  at  once,  we  fink  beneath  them. 
Rape,  poverty,  oppreilion,  folitude, 
And  infamy  !   oh,  what  an  age  is  this  ! 
O  wicked,  oh  vile  race  ! — oh  impious  man  ! 

So/,  to  CantharaJ]  Ah,  why  mould  Geta  feem  thus  terri* 
fled, 
And  agitated  ? 

Geta}  to  himfelf!]  Wretch  '•  whom  neither  honour, 

Nor 
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Nor  oaths,  nor  pity  could  controul  or  move  ! 
Nor  her  approaching  labour  ;  her,  on  whom 
He  iliamefully  committed  violation  ! 

So/.    I  don't  well  underftand  him. 

Can.  Prithee  then 
Let  us  draw  nearer,  Softrata  • 

Geta,  to  hiwfelfJ]  Alas, 
I'm  fcarcely  in  my  perfeft  mind,  I  burn 
With  fuch  fierce  anger. — Oh,  that  I  had  all 
That  villain-family  before  me  now, 
That  I  might  vent  my  indignation  on  them, 
While  yet  it  boils  within  me. — There  is  nothing 
I'd  not  endure  to  be  reveng'd  on  them. 
Firft  I'd  tread  out  the  {linking  fhufF  his  father, 
Who  gave  the  monfter  being. — And  then,  Syrus, 
Who  urg'd  him  to  it. — how  I'd  tear  him  ! — Firft 
I'd  feize  him  round  the  waift,  and  lift  him  high, 
Then  dafh  his  head  againft  the  ground,  and  ftrew 
The  pavement  with  his  brains- — For  ^fchinus, 
I'd  tear  his  eves  out,  and  then  tumble  him, 
Head  forcmoft  down  fome  precipiece. — The  reft 
I'd  rufh  on,  drag,  crufh,  trample  under  foot. 
But  why  do  I  delay  to  tell  my  miftrefs 
This  heavy  news  as  foon  as  poffible  •  {.going* 

So/,  Let's  call  him  back. Ho,  Geta  ! 

Geta.  Whofoe'er 
You  are,  excufe  me.  (31) 

Srf.  I  am  Soflrata.  [you  Madam  ; 

Geta.  Where,  where  is  Softrata  ?  [turns  about-']    I  fought 
Impatiently  I  fought  you :  and  am  glad 
To  have  encountcr'd  you  thus  readily. 

$of.  What  is  the  matter  ?  why  d'ye  tremble  thus  ? 

Geta.  Alas ! 

So/,  Take  brcatli ! — But  why  thus  mov'd,    good  Geta  ? 

Geta.  We're  quite——— 

•   &/ 
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So/.  Quite  what  ? 

Geta.  Undone  :  We're  ruin'd,  Madam. 

So/.  Explain,  for  heaven's  fake  ! 

Geta.  Ev'n  now-— 

So/.  What  now? 

Geta*  jEfchinus —        ■  ■ 


So/.  What  of  iEfchinus  ? 

Geta.  Has  quite 
Eftrang'd  himfelf  from  all  our  family. 

So/.  How's  that  ?  confufion  !  why  ? 

Geta.  He  loves  another. 

So/.  Wretch  that  I  am  ! 

Geta.  Nor  that  eland  eft  ineJy  ; 
But  fnatch'd  her  in  the  face  of  all  the  world 
From  a  procurer. 

So/.  Are  you  fure  of  this  ? 

Geta.  Sure  ?  With  thefe  very  eyes  I  faw  it,  Madam. 

So/.  Alas,  alas  !  What  then  can  we  believe  ? 
To  whom  give  credit  ? — What  ?  our  iEfchinus  !   (32) 
Our  very  life,  our  fole  fupport,  and  hope  ! 
Who  fwore  he  could  not  live  one  day  without  her, 
And  promis'd  he  would  place  the  new-born  babe 
Upon  his  father's  lap,  (33)  and  in  that  way 
Wring  from  him  his  confent  to  marry  her  ! 

Geta.  Nay,  weep  not,  miftrefs  ;  but  confider  rather 
What  courfe  were  beft  to  follow :  to  conceal 
This  wrong,  or  to  difclofe  it  to  fome  friend  ? 

Can*  Difclofe  it  !   Are  you  mad  ?  Is  this  a  thing 
To  be  difclos'd,  d'ye  think  ? 

Geta.  I'd  not  advife  it. 
For  firft,  that  he  has  quite  abandon'd  us, 
The  thing  itfelf  declares.     If  we  then  make 
The  ftory  known,  no  doubt  but  he'll  deny  it. 
"Your  reputation,  and  your  daughter's  life 
Will  be  endanger'd  :  or  if  he  confefs, 

Since 
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Since  he  affects  another,  'twere  not  good 
That  he  fhould  wed  your  daughter. — For  which  reafons, 
.Silence  is  requifite. 

S:f.  Ah,  no  :   not  I. 

Geta.  What  mean  you  ?  m 

Scf  To  difclofe  the  whole. 

Geta.  How,  Madam  ! 
Think  what  you  are  about. 

Scf  Whatever  happens, 
The  thing  can't  be  in  a  worfe  ftate  than  now, 
In  the  firft  place  my  daughter  has  no  portion, 
And  that  which  fhould  have  been  her  fecond  dowrv, 
Is  alio  loft ;  and  flic  can  ne'er  be  riv'n 
In  marriage  as  a  virgin.  For  the  reft, 
If  he  denies  his  former  commerce  with  her, 
I  have  the  ring  he  loft  to  vouch  the  fact. 
In  fhort,  fince  I  am  confeious  to  myfelf, 
That  I  am  not  to  blame  in  this  proceeding, 
And  that  no  fordid  love  of  gain,  nor  aught, 
Unworthy  of  my  daughter  or  myfelf, 
Has  mixt  in  this  affair,   I'll  try  it,  Geta. 

Geta.  Well,  I  agree,  'twere  better  to  difclofe  it.  ( 

Scf.  You  then  away,  as  faft  as  poflible, 
And  run  to  Hegio  our  good  friend  and  kinfman, 
To  let  him  ki.cw  the  whole  affair  :  for  he 
the  chief  friend  of  my  dear  Simulus, 
And  ever  fhew'd  a  great  regard  for  us. 

well  he  does,  for  wo  one  elfe  cares  for  us. 
I    And  you,  good  Canthara,  a^  h  hafte, 

And  call  a  midwife  •,  that  we  may  be  fure 

[Exeunt  feve rally. 

SCENE 
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SCENE     III. 

-      Enter  DEMEA. 

Dem.  Cpfcfiifion  !  I  have  heard  that  Ctefipho 
Was  prefent  with  his  brother  at  this  riot. 
This  is  the  fum  of  all  my  miferies, 
If  he,  even  he,  a  fober,  hopeful  lad, 
May  be  feduc'd  into  debaucheries. 
— But  where  fhall  I  enquire  for  him  ?  I  warrant 
They  have  decoy'd  him  into  fome  vile  brothel. 
That  profligate  perfuaded  him,  I'm  fure. 
— But  here  comes  Syrus  ;  he  can  tell  me  all. 
And  yet  this  flave  is  of  the  gang  ;   and  if 
He  once  perceives  that  Fin  enquiring  for  him, 
He'll  never  tell  me  any  thing  ,  a  rogue  ! 
Til  not  difcover  my  defign. 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter  SYRUS  at  another  part  of  the  Rage* 

Syrus,  to  himfelf.~\  We've  juft 
Difclos'd  the  whole  of  this  affair  to  Micio, 
Exactly  as  it  happen'd.     I  ne'er  faw 
The  good  old  gentleman  more  pleas'd. 

Dcm.  Oh  heav'n, 
The  folly  of  the  man  !  \llflenwg.  \ 

Syrus,  to  htmfelfJ]  He  prais'd  his  fon  ; 
Me,  who  concerted  the  whole  fcheme,  he  thank'd. 

Dem.  I  burfi:  with  rage.  [/ifiening. 

Syrus,  to  himfeljZ]  He  told  the  money  down 
Immediately,  and  threw  us  in  beiide, 
To  make  an  entertainment,  a  half-mina  : 
Which  I've  laid  out  according  to  my  liking. 

Dem,  So  !  if  you'd  have  your  bufinefs  well  ta'cn  care  of, 

I  i  Com- 


\ 
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Commit  it  to  this  fellow  ! 

Syrus,  overhearing.]  Who's  there  ?  Demea  ! 
I  did  not  fee  you,  Sir.     How  goes  it  ? 

Dem.  How  ? 
I  can't  fufficiently  admire  your  conduct. 

Syr  US)  negligently^  Silly  enough,  to  fay  the  truth,  and 
idle . 

Tofervarits  wiihinT]  Cleanfe  you  the  reft  of  thofe  filh, 
Dromo  :  let 
That  large  eel  play  a  little  in  the  water. 
When  I  return  it  fhall  be  bon'd  -9  till  then 
It  muft  not  be. 

Dem.  Are  crimes  like  thefe— — 

Syr  US)  to  DemeaJ]  Indeed 
I  like  them  not,  and  oft  cry  fhame  upon  them. 
■ — Tofervants  <withinS]  See  that  thofe  fait  fifh  are  well 
foak'd,  Stephanie 

Dem.  Gods  •  is  this  done  on  purpofe  ?  Does  he  think 
'Tis  laudable  to  fpoil  his  fon  ?  Alas  ! 
I  think  I  fee  the  day,  when  iEfchinus 
Shall  fly  for  want,  and  lift  himfelf  a  foldier. 

Syrup*  O  Demea  !  that  is  to  be  wife  :  to  fee, 
Not  that  alone  which  lies  before  your  feet, 
But  ev'n  to  pry  into  futurity. 

Dem.  What  is  the  Mufick-Girl  at  your  houfe  ? 

Syr  us.   A;  , 
Madam's  within. 

Dem.  What  •'  and  is  iEfchinus 
To  keep  her  at  home  with  him  ? 

Syrus.  1  believe  fo  ; 
Such  is  their  madnefs. 

Dem.  Is  it  poflible  ? 

■us.  A  fond,  andfoolifli  father  ! 

Dem.   I'm  afham'd 

riev'd  for  him. 

Syr  us, 
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gyrus.   Ah  ! 

There  is  a  deal  of  difference,  Demea, 

— Nor  is't,  becaufe  you're  prefent,  that  I  fay  this  ■■     ^ 

There  is  a  mighty  difference  between  you  ! 

You  are,  from  top  to  toe,  all  over  wifclom  : 

He,  a  meer  dotard,— -Would  you  e'er  permit 

Your  boy  to  do  fuch  things  ? 

Dem .  Permit  him  ?  I  ? 
Or  fhould  I  not  much  rather  fmell  him  out 
Six  months  before  he  did  but  dream  of  it  ? 

Syrus.  Pfhaw  !   do  you  boaft  your  vigilance  to  me  ? 

Dem.  Heav'n  keep  him  ever,  as  he  is  at  prefent ! 

Syrus.  As  fathers  from  their  children,  fo  they  prove. 

Dem.  But  now  we're  fpeaking  of  him,  have  you  feen 
The  lad  to  day  ?  {jivith  an  off e Bed  carelejpiefs. 

Syrus.   Your  fon  d'ye  mean  ? — I'll  drive  him 
Into  the  country.     [afide.~\— -He  is  hard  at  work 
Upon  your  grounds  by  this  time.  [to  Demea. 

Dem.  Are  you  fure  on't  ? 

Syrus.  Sure  ?  I  fet  out  with  him  myfelf. 

Dem.  Good  !  good  ! 
I  was  afraid  he  loiter'd  here.  \afide. 

Syrus.   And  much   . 
Enrag'd,  I  promife  you. 

Dem.  On  what  account  ? 

Syrus.  A  quarrel  with  his  brother  at  the  Forum, 
About  the  muiick-girl. 

Dem.  Indeed  ? 

Syrus.  Ay,  faith  : 
He  did  not  mince  the  matter  :  he  fpoke  out 
For  as  the  cafh  was  telling  down,  in  pops, 
All  unexpected,  Mafter  Ctefipho  : 
Cries  out, — <c  Oh  iEfchinus,  are  thele  your  courfes  ? 
u  Do  you  commit  thefe  crimes  ?  and  do  you  bring 
<c  Such  a  difgrace  upon  our  family  ?J> 

I  i  2  Dem, 
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Dem.  Oh,  oh,  I  weep  for  joy. 

Syr  us.  "  You  fquander  not 

ic  The  money  only,  but  your  life,  your  honour/' 

Dem.  Heav'n  blefs  him  ;  he  is  like  his  anceftors.    \wetp- 

Syruu  Father's  own  fon,  I  warrant  him.  [ing. 

Den  i.  Oh,  Syr  us  ! 
He's  full  of  all  thofe  precepts,  he  ! 

Syr  us.  No  doubt  on't  : 
He  need  not  go  from  home  for  good  inftruction. 

Dem.  I  fpare  no  pains  ;  neglect  no   means;   I  train  him. 
— In  fhort  I  bid  him  look  into  the  lives 
Of  all,  as  in  a  mirror,  and  thence  draw 
From  others  an  example  for  himfelf. 
— «  Do  this." 

Syr  us.  Good  ! 

Bern.  "  Fly  that.''  i 

Syrus.  Very  good  ! 

Denu  "  This  deed 
"  Is  commendable." 

Syrus.  That's  the  thing  •, 

Dem.  "  That's  reprehenfible." 

Syrus.  Moft  excellent  ! 

Dem.  "  And  then  moreover 

Syrus.  Faith,  I  have  not  time 
To  give  you  further  audience  juft  at  prefenr, 
Pve  got  an  admirable  dilli  of  fifh  ; 
And  I  muft  take  good  care  they  are  not  fpoilt. 
For  that  were  an  offence  as  grievous,  Demea, 
Li  us,  as  'twere  in  you  to  leave  undone 
The  things  you  juft  now  mentioned  :  and  I  try, 
According  to  my  weak  abilities, 
To  teach  my  fellow-flaves  the  felf-fame  way. 
— "   This  is  too  fait. — This  is  burnt-up  too  much. 
"  That  is  not  nice  and  cleanly. — That's  well  done. 
"  Mind,  and  do  fo  again.* — I  fpare  no  pains, 

And 
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And  give  them  the  beft  precepts  that  I  can. 
In  fhort,  I  bid  them  look  into  the  difhes, 
As  in  a  mirror,  Demea,  and  thence  learn 
The  duty  of  a  cook. — This  fchool  of  our's, 
I  own,  is  idle  :  but  what  can  you  do  ? 
According  to  the  man  mull:  be  the  leflbn. 
— Would  you  aught  elfe  with  us  ? 

Dem.  Your  reformation. 

Syrus.  Do  you  go  hence  into  the  country  ? 

Dem.  Strait. 

Syrus.  For  what  fhould  you  do  here,  where  nobody, 
However  good  your  precepts,  cares  to  mind  them  ?    [Exit* 

S  C  E  N  E    V. 

DEMEA  alone. 

I  then  will  hence,  fmce  he,  on  whofe  account 
I  hither  came,  is  gone  into  the  country. 
He  is  my  only  care,  He's  my  concern. 
My  brother,  ilnce  he  needs  will  have  it  foy 

May  look  to  .^Efchinus  himfelf. But  who 

Is  coming  yonder  ?  Hegio,  of  our  tribe  ?  (35) 

If  I  fee  plainly,  beyond  doubt  'tis  he. 

Ah,  we'eve  been  old  acquaintance  quite  from  boys  ; 

And  fuch  men  now-a-days  are  wondrous  fcarce. 

A  citizen  of  ancient  faith  and  virtue  ! 

The  commonwealth  will  ne'er  reap  harm  from  him» 

How  I  rejoice  to  fee  but  the  remains 

Of  this  old  ftock  !  Ah,  life's  a  pleafure  now. 

I'll  wait,  that  I  may  afk  about  his  health, 

And  have  a  little  converfation  with  him. 


SCENE 
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SCENE     VI, 

Enter  HEGIO,  GETA  ccnvafmg  at  a  diftanct* 

Hegio.  Good  heaven  !  a  moft  unworthy  action,  Geta  ! 
Geta.  Ev  n  fo. 
Hegio.    A  deed  fo  bafe 
Sprung  from  that  family  ? — Oh  iEfchinus, 
I'm  fure  this  was  liot  acting  like  your  father. 

Denitay  behind*']     So  !  he    has   heard  about  this  Mufick- 
Girl, 
And  is  affected  at  it,  tho'  a  ftranger, 
While  his  or>od  father  truly  thinks  it  nothing. 
Oh  monftrous  !   wou'd  that  he  were  fomewhere  nigh, 
And  heard  all  this  ' 

Hegio.  Unlefs  they  do  what's  juft,   ' 
They  ihall  not  carry  off  the  matter  thus. 

Geta.  Our  only  hope  is  in  you,  Hegio. 
You're  our  fole  friend,  our  guardian, and  our  father, 
The  good  old  Simulus,  on  his  death-bed 
Bequeathed  us  to  your  care.     If  you  defcrt  us, 
We  are  undone  indeed. 

Hegio.   Ah,  name  it  not  ! 
I  will  not,  and  with  honefty,  I  cannot. 

Dem.  I'll  go  up  to  him. — Save  you,  Hegio  ! 
Hegio.  The  man  I  look'd  for. — Save  you,  Demea! 
Dem.  Your  pleafure  ! 
H  fchinus,  your  elder  fon, 

by  your  brother,  has  committed 
A  deed  unworthy  of  an  honeft  man, 
And  of  a  gentleman. 
'  ;ow  fo  ? 
.    You  knew 

nd  and  good  ;  v,  Simulus  ? 

Dem,  Ay  : 

Hegio 
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Hegio.  He  has  debauch'd  his  daughter. 

Bern.  How  ! 

Hegio.  Hold  Demca,  for  the  worft  is  ftill  to  come. 

Bern.  Is  there  aught  worfe  ? 

Hegio.  Much  worfe  :  for  this  perhaps 
Might  be  excus'd.     The  night,  love,  wine,  and  youth 
Might  prompt  him.     'Tis  the  frailty  of  our  nature. 

Soon  as  his  fenfe  returning  made  him  confcious 

Of  his  ralh  outrage,  of  his  own  accord 
He  came  to  the  girl's  mother,  weeping,  praying, 
Intreating,  vowing  conftancy,  and  fwearing 
That  he  would  take  her  home. — -He  was  forgiven  4 
The  thing  conceal'd  ;  and  his  vows  credited. 
The  girl  from  that  encounter  prov'd  with  child : 
This  is  the  tenth  morAh.fa'o) — He,  good  gentleman, 
Has  got  a  mufick-girl,  heav'n  blefs  the  mark  ! 
With  whom  he  means  to  live,  and  quit  the  other. 

Dem.  And  are  you  well  afliir'd  of  this  ? 

Hegio,  The  mother, 
The  girl,  the  faft  itfelf,  are  all  before  you, 
Joining  to  vouch  the  truth  on't.     And  betides, 
This  Geta  here — as  fervants  go,  no  bad  one, 
Nor  given  up  to  idlenefs — maintains  them  ; 
The  fole  fupport  of  all  the  family. 
Here  take  him,  bind  him,  force  the  truth  from  him. 

Geta.  Ay,  torture  me,  if  'tis  not  fo,  good  Demea  ! 
Nay,  ^Efchinus,  I'm  fure,  will  not  deny  it. 
Bring  me  before  him. 

Dem.  afideJ\  I'm  afham'd :  and  what 
To  do,  or  what  to  fay  to  him,  I  know  not. 

Pamphila,  within.']  Ah  me  !•  I'm  torn  in  pieces  I— 
Racking  pains  !   (37) 
Juno  Lucina,  help  me  !  fave,  I  pray  thee  ! 

Hegio*  Ha  !  Is  me  then  in  labour,  Geta  ? 

^Greta.   Yes,  Sir. 

Hegh 
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Hegio.  Hark  !  fhe  now  calls  upon  your  juftice,  Demea  ! 
Grant  her  then  freely,  what  law  elfe  will  claim. 
And  heaven  lend,  that  you  may  rather  do 
What  honour  bids  !  but  if  you  mean  it  not, 
Be  fure  of  this  -,  that  with  my  utmoft  force 
I'll  vindicate  the  girl,  and  her  dead  father  •, 
He  was  my  kinfman  (38)  ;  we  were  bred  together 
From  children  ;  and  our  fortunes  twin'd  together 
In  war,  and  peace,  and  bitter  poverty. 
Wherefore  I'll  try,  endeavour,  ftrive,  nay  lofe 
My  life  itfelf,  before  I  will  for  fake  them. 
— -What  is  your  anfwer  ? 

Hem.  I'll  find  out  my  brother  : 
What  he  advifes;  I  will  follow,  Hegio.    (39) 

Hegio.  But  ftill  remember,  Demea,  that  the  more 
You  live  at  eafe  ;  the  more  your  pow'r,  your  wealth, 
Your  riches,  and  nobility  ;  the  more 
It  is  your  duty  to  act  honourably, 
If  you  regard  the  name  of  honeft  men. 

Dem.   Go  to  :  we'll  do  you  juftice. 

Hegio.  'Twill  become  you. 
Geta,  conduct  me  into  Softrata.  [Exit  with  Geta. 

SCENE    VII. 

DEMEA  alone. 

This  is  no  more  than  I  foretold  :   and  well 

If  his  intemp'rance  wou'd  ftop  here  I — But  this 

Immoderate  indulgence  muft  produce 

Some  terrible  misfortune  in  the  end. 

— 1*11  hence,  find  out  my  brother,  tell  my  news, 

And  empty  all  my  indignation  on  him.  {Exit. 

SCENE- 
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S  CENE    VIII. 

Re-enter  HEGIO,  /peaking  to  Softrata  at  the  door* 

Be  of  good  cheer,  my  Softrata;    and  comfort, 

As  much  as  in  your  pow'r,  poor  Pamphila  i 

I'll  find  out  Micio,  if  he's  at  the  Forum 

And  tell  him  the  whole  ftory  :  if  he'll  act 

With  honour  in  it,  why  'tis  well ;  if  not, 

Let  him  but  fpeak,  his  mind  to  me,  and  then 

I  fhall  know  how  to  act  accordingly.  [Exih 


A  C  T    IV.  S  C  E  N  E    L 

CTESIPHO,  SYRUS. 

Ctef.  Tk  IT  Y  father  gone  into  the  country,  fay  you  ? 
\\  1      Syrus.  Long  fince. 

Ctef  Nay  *  Tpeak  the  truth  ! 

Syrus.  He's  at  his  farm, 
And  hard  at  work,  I  warrant  you. 

Ctef.  I  wifh, 
So  that  his  health  were  not  the  worfe  for  it, 
He  might  fo  heartily  fatigue  himfelf, 
As  to  be  forc'd  to  keep  his  bed  thefe  three  days ! 

Syrus.  I  wifh  fo  too  ;  and  more,  if  poflible. 

Ctef.  With  all  my  heart :  for  I  wou,'d  fain  confume, 
As  I've  begun,  the  live-long  day  in  pleafure. 
Nor  do  I  hate  that  farm  of  our's  fo  much 
For  any  thing,  as  that  it  is  fo  near. 
For  if  'twas  at  a  greater  diftance,  night 
Would  come  upon  him,  ere  he  could  return. 
But  now,  not  finding  me,  I'm  very  fure 
He'll  hobble  back  again  immediately  \ 

K  k  Queftion 
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Queftion  me  where  I've  been,  that  I've  not  feen  him  - 
All  the  day  long  •,  and  what  fhall  I  reply  ? 

Syrus.  What  ?  can  you  think  of  nothing  ? 

Ctef  No,  not  I. 

Syrus.  So  much  the  worfe. — Have  you  no  client,  friend, 
Or  gueft  ? 

CteJ.  I  have.      What  then  ? 

Syrus,  You've  been  engag'd 
With  them. 

Ctef.  When  not  engag'd  ?  It  cannot  be. 

Syrus.  It  may. 

Ctef.   Ay  marry,  for  the  day  I  grant  you. 
But  if  I  pafs  the  night  here,  what  excufe 
Then,  Syrus  ? 

"  Syrus.   Ah !   I  would  it  were  the  cuftom 
To  be  engag'd  at  night  too  with  one's  friends  ! 
-—But  be  at  eafe !  I  know  his  mind  fo  well, 
That  when  he  raves  the  loudeft,  I  can  make  him 
As  gentle  as  a  lamb. 

Ctef  How  fo  ? 

Syrus.  He  loves 
To  hear  you  prais'd.     I  fing  your  praifes  to  him. 
And  make  you  out  a  little  God. 

Ctef.  Me  ! 

Syrus.    You. 
And  then  the  old  man  blubbers  like  a  child, 
For  very  joy. — But  have  a  care  !  [looking  out, 

Ctef   What  now  ? 

Syrus.  The  wolf  i'th'  fable  !  (40) 

Ctef.  What,  my  father  ? 
4    Syrus.   He. 

Ctef  What's  the  beft,  Syrus  ? 

Syrus.  In  !    fly  !   I'll  take  care.  ' 

Ctef  You  have  not  feen  me,  if  he  afks :  d'ye  hear  ? 

Syrus*  Can't  you  be  quiet  ?  \£iifhcs  out  Ctefipho. 

SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E    IL 

Enter  DEMEA  at  another  part  ofthejiage. 

Detn.  Verily  I  am 
A  moft  unhappy  man  !  for  firft  of  all, 
I  cannot  find  my  brother  any  where  : 
And  then  befides§  in  looking  after  him, 
I  chanc'd  on  one  of  my  day  labourers,  (41) 
Who  had  but  newly  left  my  farm,  and  told  mc . 
Ctefipho  was  not  there.     "What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Ctef.  peeping  out.]  Syrus  ? 

Syrus.  What? 

Ctef.  Does  he  feek  me  ? 

Syrus.  Yes. 

Ctef.  Undone  ! 

Syrus.  Courage  ! 

Demea,  to  himfelf.]  Plague  on  it,  what  ill  luck  is  this  ! 
I  can't  account  for  it  :  but  I  believe 
That  I  was  born  for  nothing  but  misfortunes. 
I  am  the  firft  who  feels  our  woes  ;  the  firft 
Who  knows  of  them  ;  the.  firft  who  tells  the  news  : 
And  come  what  may,  I  bear  the  weight  alone. 

Syrus,  behind.']  Ridiculous  !  he  fays  he  knows  all  firft  j 
And  he  alone  is  ignorant  of  all. 

Detn.  I'm  now  return'd  to  fee  if  Micio 
Be  yet  come  home  again. 

Ctef  peeping  out.]  Take  care,  good  Syrus, 
He  don't  rufh  in  upon  us  unawares  ! 

Syrus.  Peace  !   I'll  take  care. 

Ctef.  'Faith,  HI  not  truft  to  you, 
But  fhut  myfelf  and  her  in  fome  bye  place 
Together  :  that's  the  fafeft. 

Syrus.  Well,  away  !  [Ctefipho  difappears. 

Til  drive  the  old  man  hence,  I  warrant  you. 

Dem.  feeing  Syrus.]  But  fee  that  rafcal  Syrus  coming 
hither  ! 

Kk  2  Sywft 
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Syr  us,  advancing  ha/lily,  and  pretending  not  to  fee  DemeaJ] 
By  Hercules,  there  is  no  living  here, 
For  any  one,  at  this  rate. — I'd  fain  know 
How  many  matters  I'm  to  have. — Oh  monftrous  ! 

Dem.  What  does  he  howl  for  ?  what's  the  meaning  on't 
Hark  ye,  my  good  Sir  !  prithee  tell  me,  if 
My  brother  be  at  home. 

Syrus.  My  good  fir !  Plague  ! 
Why  do  you  come  with  your  good  firs  to  me  ? 
I'm  half  kill'd. 

Dem.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Syrus.  What's  the  matter  !    N 
Ctefipho,  vengeance  on  him,  fell  upon  me, 
And  cudgell'd  me  and  the  poor  mufick-girl 
Almoft  to  death. 

Dem.   Indeed  ? 

Syrus.  Indeed,   Nay  fee 
How  he  has  cut  my  lip  ;  [pretending  to  f jew  it. 

Dem.  On  what  account  ? 

Syrus.  The  girl,  he  fays,  was  bought  by  my  advice • 

Dem.  Did  not  you  fay  you  faw  him  out  of  town 
A  little  while  ago  ? 

Syrus.   And  fo  I  did. 
But  he  came  back  foon  after,  like  a  madman. 
He  had  no  mercy. — Was  not  he  afham'd 
To  beat  a  poor  old  fellow  ?  to  beat  me  ; 
Who  bore  him  in  my  arms  but  t'other  day, 
An  urchin  thus  high  ?  [f jewing. 

Dem.   Oh  rare,  Ctefipho  ! 
Fatner's  own  fon  !  a  man,  I  warrant  him. 

Syrus.  Oh  rare,  d'ye  cry  ?  I'faith  if  he  is  wife, 
He'll  hold  his  hands  another  time. 

Dem.  Oh  brave  ! 

rtif.  Oh  mighty  brave,  indeed  ! — Becaufe  he  beat 
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A  helplefs  girl,  and  me  a  wretched  flave, 
Who  durft  not  ftrike  again  •, — oh,  to  be  fure, 
Mighty  brave  truly  ! 

Dem.  Oh,  moft  exquifite  ! 
My  Ctefipho  perceived,  as  well  as  I, 
That  you  was  the  contriver  of  this  bufinefs. 
—But  is  my  brother  here  ? 

Syrus.  Not  he.  [fulkily* 

Dem.  Pm  thinking 
Where  I  fhall  feek  him. 

Syr  us.  I  know  where  he  is  : 
But  I'll  not  tell. 

Dem.  How,  firrah  ? 

Syr  us.  Even  fo. 

Dem.  I'll  break  your  head. 

Syrus.  I  cannot  tell  the  name 
Of  him  he's  gone  to,  but  I  know  the  place. 

Dem.  Well,  where's  the  place  ? 

Syrus.  D'ye  know  the  Portico 
Juft  by  the  market,  down  this  way  ?  [pointing. 

Dem.   I  do. 

Syrus.  Go  up  that  ftreet ;  keep  ftrait  along  :  and  then 
You'll  fee  a  hill ;    go  ftrait  down  that  :  and  then 
On  this  hand,  there's  a  chapel ;  and  juft  by 
A  narrow  lane.  [pointing. 

Dem.   Where  ?  [looking. 

Syrus.  There  ;  by  the  great  wild  fig-tree. 
D'ye  know  it,  Sir  ? 

Dem.  I  do. 

Syrus.  Go  through  that    lane.      - 

Dem.  That  lane's  no  thoroughfare. 

Syrus.  Ay,  very  true  : 
No  more  it  is,  Sir. — What  a  fool  I  am  ! 
I  was  miftaken — You  muft  go  quite  back 
Into  the  portico  •,  and  after  all, 

This 
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This  is  the  neareft  and  the  fafeft  way. 
—D'ye  know  Cratinus'  houfe  ?  the  rich  man  ? 

Dem.  Ay. 

Syrus.  (42)  When  you've  pafs'd  that,    turn  fhort  upon 
the  left 
Keep  ftrait  along  that  ftreet,   and  when  you  reach 
Diana's  Temple,  turn  upon  the  right. 
And  then,  on  this  fide  of  the  city  gate-,  (43) 
Juft  by  the  pond,  there  is  a  baker's  fhop, 
Andcppofite  a  joiner's. — There  he  is. 

Dem.  What  bufinefs  has  he  there  ? 

Syrus.  He  has  befpoke 
Some  tables  to  be  made  with  oaken  legs  (44) 
To  it  and  the  fun. 

Dem.  For  you  to  drink  upon. 
Oh  brave  !  But  I  lofe  time.  I'll  after  him.      \_Exii  hafrily. 

SCENE     III. 
SYRUS  alone. 

Ay,  go  your  ways  !   Til  work  your  old  (hrunk  fhanks 

As  you  deferve,  old  Drybones  ! — .iEfchinus 

Loiters  intolerably.     Dinner's  fpoil'd.  (45) 

Ctefipho  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  girl. 

'Tis  time  for  me  to  look  to  myfelf  too.' 

Faith,  then  I'll  in  immediately  \  pick  out 

All  the  tid-bits,  and  tofling  off  my  cups, 

In  lazy  leifure  lengthen  out  the  day.  [is*//. 

SCENE     IV. 

Enter  MICIO,  and  HEGIO. 

■  \  Mich.  I  can  fee  nothing  in  this  matter,  Hegio, 

\ Wherein  I  merit  fo  much  commendation, 
but  my  duty,  to  rcdrefs  the  wrongs, 
\  '  That 
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That  we  have  cauPd  :  unlefs  perhaps  you  took  me 
For  one  of  thofe,  who,  having  injur'd  you, 
Term  fair  expoftulation  an.  affront  ; 
And  having  firft  offended,  are  the  firft 
To  turn  accufers. — I've  not  acted  thus : 
And  is't  for  this  that  I  am  thank'd  ? 

Hegio.  Ah,  no ; 
I  never  thought  you  other  than  you  are. 
But  let  me  beg  you,  Micio,  go  with  me 
To  the  young  woman's  mother,  and  repeat 
Yourfelf  to  her  what  you  have  juft  told  me  : 
—That  the  fufpicion,  fall'n  on  JEfchinus, 
Sprung  from  his  brother  and  the  mufick-girl. 

Micio.  If  you  believe  I  ought,  or  think  it  needful, 
Let's  go ! 

Hegio.  'Tis  very  kind  in  you :  for  thus 
You'll  raife  her  fpirit  drooping  with  the  load 
Of  grief  and  mifery,  and  have  perform'd 
Ev'ry  good  office  of  benevolence. 
But  if  you  like  it  not,  I'll  go  myfelf, 
And  tell  her  tl^  whole  ftory. 

Micio.  No,  I'll  go. 

Hegio.  'Tis  good  and  tender  in  your  nature,  Micio. 
(46)  For  they,  whofe  fortunes  are  lefs  profperous, 
Are  all  I  know  not  how,  the  more  fufpicicus  ; 
And  think  themfelves  neglected  and  contemn'd, 
Becaufe  of  their  diftrefs  and  poverty. 
Wherefore  I  think  'twould  fatisfy  them  more, 
If  you  would  clear  up  this  affair  yourfelf. 

Micio.   What  you  have  faid  is  juft,  and  very  true. 

Hegio.   Let  me  conduct  you  in  ! 

Micio,  With  all  my  heart.  YExeunt* 

%  SCENE 
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SCENE    V. 

ECHINUS  alone. 

Oh  torture  to  my  mind  !  that  this  misfortune 

Should  come  thus  unexpectedly  upon  me  ! 

I  know  not  what  to  do,  which  way  to  turn. 

Fear  fhakes  my  limbs,  amazement  fills  my  foul, 

And  in  my  breaft  defpair  fhuts  out  all  counfeL 

Ah,  by  what  means  can  I  acquit  myfelf  ? 

Such  a  fufpicion  is  now  fallen  on  me  ; 

And  that  too  grounded  on  appearances* 

Soflrata  thinks  that  on  my  own  account 

I  bought  the  mufick-girl.     That's  plain  enough 

From  the  old  nurfe.     For  meeting  her  by  chance, 

As  ihe  was  fent  from  hence  to  call  a  midwife* 

I  ran,  and  afk'd  her  of  my  Pamphila. 

— "  Is  me  in  labour  ?  are  you  going  now 

"  To  call  a  midwife  ?" — "  Go,  go,  iEfchinus  ! 

t€  Away,  you  have  deceiv'd  us  long  enough, 

u  Fool'd  us  enough  with  your  fine  promifes," 

Cried  fhe. — "  What  now  ?"  fays  I. — u  Farewell,  enjoy 

"  The  girl  that  you're  fo  taken  with  !" — I  faw 

Immediately  their  caufeof  jealoufy  : 

Yet  I  contain'd  myfelf,  nor  would  difclofe 

My  brother's  bufinefs  to  a  tatling  goffip,     - 

By  whom  the  knowledge  on't  might  be  betray 'd. 

—■But  what  fhall  I  do  now  ?  fhall  I  confefs 

The  girl  to  be  my  brother's  ;  an  affair 

"Which  fhould  by  no  means  be  reveal'd  ? — But  not 

To  dwell  on  that.— Perhaps  they'd  not  difclofe  it. 

Nay  I  much  doubt  if  they  would  credit  it  : 

So  many  proofs  concur  againft  myfelf.— 

I  bore  her  off :  I  paid  the  money  down  ; 

She  was  brought  home  to  me. — All  this  I  own, 
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Is  mv  own  fault.     For  fhould  I  not  have  told 

j 

My  father,  be  it  as  it  might,  the  whole  ? 

I  fhou'd,  I  doubt  not,  have  obtain'd  his  leave 

To  marry  Pamphila.- — What  indolence, 

Ev'n,  till  this  hour  !  now,  iEfchimis,  awake  ! 

— But  firft  I'll  go,  and  clear  rnyfelf  to  them, 

I'll  to  the  door,  [goes  up.]  Confulion  !  how  I  tremble ! 

How  guilty  like  I  feem  when  I  approach 

This  houfe  !   [knocks']   Hola  !   within !    'Tis  I  \ 

'Tis  ^Efchinus.     Come,  open  fomebody 

The  door  immediately  ! — Who's  here  ?   A  ftranger  ! 

I'll  ftep  afide.  [retires* 

SCENE     VI. 
Enter  MICIO. 

Micloy  to  Softrata  within.]  Do  as  I  have  told  you,  Softrata» 
Til  find  out  iEfchinus,  and  tell  him  all. 
■— But  who  knock'd  at  the  door  ?  [coming forward» 

JEfch.  behind."]  By  heav'n,  my  father ! 
Confulion  ! 

Micio  feeing  him."]  TEfchinus  ! 

JEfch.  What  does  he  here  ?  [ajide. 

Micio.  Was't  you  that  knock'd  !  What,  not  a  word  !  Sup- 
I  banter  him  a  little.     He  deftrves  it,   -  [pofc 

For  never  trufting  this  affair  to  me.  [afide. 

—Why  don't  you  fpeak  ? 

JEfch.  Not  I,  as  I  remember.  [difrderd. 

Micio.  No,  I  dare  fay,  not  you  :  for  I  was  wond 'ring 
What  bufinefs  could  have  brought  you  here. — He  bluflies. 
All's  fafe,  I  find.  [afide. 

JEfch.  recovering^]  But  prithee,  tell  me,  fir, 
What  brought  you  here  ? 

Micio.  No  bufinefs  of  my  own. 
But  a  friend  drew  me  hither  from  the  Forum* 
To  be  his  advocate. 

JEfoh.  In  wl 

L  1  M 
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Mido.  I'll  tell  you. 
This  houfe  is  tenanted  by  fome  poor  women, 
Whom,  I  believe,  you  know  not ; — Nay,  I'm  fure  on9t, 
For  'twas  but  lately  they  came  over  hither. 

JEfch.  Well? 

Micio.  A  young  woman  and  her  mother. 

JEfch:  Well  ? 

Micio.  The  father's  dead.— This  friend  of  mine,  it  feems, 
Being  her  next  relation,  by  the  law 
Is  forc'd  to  marry  her.  (47) 

JEfch.  Confufion  !  \afde. 

Mido.  How? 

JEfch.  Nothing. — Well  ?— pray  go  on,  Sir  !— • 

Micio.  He's  now  coma 
To  take  her  home,  for  he  is  of  Miletus.  (48) 

JEfch.  How  !  take  her  home  with  him  ? 

Micio.  Yes,  take  her  home. 

JEfch.  What  to  Miletus  ? 

Micio.  Ay. 

jEfch.  Oh  torture  !  [aftde.] — Well  ? 
What  fay  the  women  ? 

Micio.  Why,  what  fhou'd  they  ?  Nothing. 
Indeed  the  mother  has  devis'd  a  tale 
About  her  daughter's  having  had  a  child 
By  fome  one  elfe,  but  never  mentions  whom  : 
His  claim,  fhe  fays,  is  prior ;  and  my  friend 
Ought  not  to  have  her. 

JEfch.  Well  ?   and  did  not  this 
Seem  a  fufficient  reafon  ? 

Micio.  No. 
JEfch.  No,  Sir  ? 
And  (hall  this  next  relation  take  her  off  ? 

Micio.  Ay,  to  be  fure  :  why  not  ? 
JEfch.  Oh  barbarous,  cruel  ! 
And  to  fpeak  plainly,  Sir— ungenerous ! 

Mia 
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Micio.  Why  fo  ? 

JEfch.  Why  fo,  Sir  ? — What  d'ye  think 
Will  come  of  him,  the  poor  unhappy  youth 
Who  was  connected  with  her  firft — who  ftill 
Loves  her,  perhaps,  as  dearly  as  his  life  \ 
When  he  fhall  fee  her  torn  out  of  his  arms, 
And  born  away  for  ever  ? — Oh  fhame,  fhame  ! 

Micio.  Where  is  the  fhame  on't  ? — -(41;)  Who  betroth'd, 
Who  gave  her  ? 

o 

When  was  fhe  married  ?  and  to  whom  ?  Where  is  he* 
And  wherefore  did  he  wed  another's  right  ? 

JEfck.  Was  it  for  her,  a  girl  of  fuch  an  age, 
To  fit  at  home,  expecting  till  a  kinfman 
Came,  nobody  knows  whence,  to  marry  her  ? 
*— This,  Sir,  it  was  your  bufinefs  to  have  faid, 
And  to  have  dwelt  on  it. 

Micio.  Ridiculous  ! 
Should  I  have  pleaded  againft  him,  to  whom 
I  came  an  advocate  ?— But  after  all. 
What's  this  affair  to  us  ?  or,  what  have  we 
To  do  with  them  ?  let's  go  ! — Ha  !  why  thofe  tears  ? 

JEfch.  Father,  befeech  you,  hear  me  ! 

Micio.   jEfchinus, 
I  have  heard  all,  and  I  know  all,  already  : 
For  I  do  love  you  ;  wherefore  all  your  actions 
Touch  me  the  more. 

JEfch.  So  may  you  ever  love  me, 
And  fo  may  I  deferve  your  love,  my  father. 
As  I  am  forry  to  have  done  this  fault, 
And  am  afham'd  to  fee  you  ! 

Micio.  I  believe  it ; 
For  well  I  know  you  have  a  liberal  mind : 
But  I'm  afraid  you  are  too  negligent, 
For  in  what  city  do  you  think  you  live  ? 
You  have  abus'd  a  virgin,  whom  the  law 

L  I  2  Forbade 
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Forbade  your  touching. — 'Twas  a  fault,  a  great  one  ; 
But  yet  a  natural  failing,     Many  others, 
Some  not  bad  men,  have  often  done  the  fame. 
' — But  after  this  event,  can  you  pretend 
You  took  the  leaft  precaution  ?   or  confider'd 
What  fhou'd  be  done,  or  how  ? — If  fhame  forbade 
Your  telling  me  yourfelf,  you  fhou'd  have  found 
Some  other  means  to  let  me  know  of  it. 
Loft  in  thefe  doubts,  ten  months  have  flipt  away. 
You  have  betray'd,  as  far  as  in  you  lay, 
Yourfelf,  the  poor  young  woman,  and  your  child. 
What  !   did  vou  think  the  Gods  wou'd  bring-  about 
This  bulmefs  in  your  fleep  •,  and  that  your  wife, 
Without  your  ftir  would  be  convey'd  to  you 
Into  your  bed-chamber  ? — I  wou'd  not  have  you 

Thus  negligent  in  other  matters.-- Come, 

Cheer  up,  fon  !  you  fhall  wed  her. 

JEfch.  How  ! 

Micith  Cheer  up, 
I  fay! 

Jcfch.  Nay,  prithee,  do  not  mock  me,  father  ! 

Mich.  Mock  you  \  I  ?   wherefore  ?   (50) 

JEfch)  I  don't  know  ;  unlefs 
That  I  fo  much  deflre  it  may  be  true, 
I  therefore  fear  it  more. 

Mich. -Away  ;   go  home  ; 

And  pray  the  Gods,  that  you  may  call  your  wife. 
Away  ! 

JEfch.  How's  that?  my  wife  ?  what!  now? 

Micio.  Now. 

JEfh.  Now? 

Micio.  Ev'n  now,  as  foon  as  poll: 

JEfch.  May  all 
The  Gods  defert  me,  Sir,  but  I  do  love  you, 
re  than  my  eyes  ? 
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Mklo.  Than  her  ? 

Mfeh.  As  well.    - 

Mich.  That's  much* 

JEfch.  But  where  is  that  Milefian  ? 

Mi  do.  Gone  : 
Vanifh'd  :  on  board  the  flijp;- — But  why  d'ye  loiter  ? 

&fch.  Ah,.  Sir,  you  rather  go,  and  pray    the  Gods  j 
For,  being  a  much  better  man  than  than  I, 
They  will  the  fooner  hear  your  pray'rs.  (51) 

Micio.  I'll  in, 
To  fee  the  needful  preparations  made* 
You,  if  you're  wife,  do  as  I  faid.  {Exit* 

SCENE    VII. 

-ffiSCHINUS  alone. 

How's  this  ? 

Is  this  to  be  a  father  ?  Or  is  this 

To  be  a  fon  ? — Were  he  my  friend  or  brother, 

Could  he  be  more  complacent  to  my  wifh  ? 

Should  I  not  love  him  ?  bear  him  in  my  bofom  ! 

Ah  !  his  great  kindnefs  has  fo  wrought  upon  me, 

That  it  mail  be  the  ftudy  of  my  life 

To  fliun  all  follies,  (52)  left  they  give  him  pain. 

— But  I'll  in  ftrait,  that  I  may  not  retard 

My  marriage  by  my  own  delay.  [Exit 4 

SCENE     VIII. 

DEMEA  alone. 

I'm  tir'd 

With  walking.— -Now  great  Jove  confound  ycu,  Syrus  5 

You  and  your  blind  directions !  I  have  crawl'd 

All  the  town  over  :  to  the  gate  ;  the  pond  ^ 

Where  not  ?  No  fign  of  any  mop  was  there, 

Not 
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Nor  any  perfon  who  had  Ceen  my  brother. 

—Now  I'll  in  therefore  and  fet  up  my  reft 

In  his  own  houfe,  till  he  comes  home  again.  [g°*/2g 

SCENE    IX. 

Enter  MICIO. 

Mich.  I'll  go  and  let  the  women  know  we're  ready. 

Dem.  But  here  he  is. — I  have  long  fought  you,  Micio. 

Mido.  What  now  ? 

Dem.  I  bring  you  more  offences  :  great  ones  j 
Of  that  fweet  youth——— 

Mich.  See  there  ! 

Dem.  New  •,  capital! 

Mich.  Nay,  nay,  no  more  ! 

Dem.  Ah,  you  don't  know 

Mich.  I  do. 

Dem.  O  fool,  you  think  I  mean,  the  Mufick-Girl. 
This  is  a  rape  upon  a  citizen. 

Mich.  I  know  it. 

Dem.  How  ?  d'ye  know  it,  and  endure  it  ? 

Mich.  Why  not  endure  it  ? 

Dem.  Tell  me,  don't  you  rave  ? 
Don't  you  go  mad  ? 

Mich.  No :  to  be  fure  I'd  rather  ■«_ 

Dem.  There's  a  child  born. 

Mich.  Heav'n  blefs  it  ! 

Dem.  And  the  girl 
Has  nothing. 

Mich.  I  have  heard  fo. 

Dem.  And  is  he 
To  marry  her  without  a  fortune  ? 

Mich.  Ay. 

Dem.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Mich.  What  the  cafe  requires. 

The 
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The  girl  fhall  be  brought  over  here. 

Dem.  Oh  Jove  ! 
Can  that  the  proper  ? 

Micio.   What  can  I  do  elfe  ? 

Dem.  What  can  you  do  ! — If  you're  not  really  griev'd, 
It  were  at  leaft  your  duty  to  appear  fo. 

Micio.  I  have  contracted  the  young  woman  to  him  : 
The  thing  is  fettled  :  'tis  their  wedding-day  : 
And  all  their  apprehenfions  I've  remov'd. 
This  is  ftill  more  my  duty. 

Dem.  Are  you  pleas'd  then 
With  this  adventure,  Micio  ? 

Micio.  Not  at  all, 
If  I  could  help  it  :  now  'tis  paft  all  cure, 
I  bear  it  patiently.     The  life  of  man  (53) 
Is  like  a  game  at  tables.     If  the  caft 
Which  is  moil:  neceffary,  be  not  thrown, 
That,  which  chance  fends,  you  mud  correct  by  ar£* 

Dem.   Oh  rare  Corrector  I — By  your  art  no  lefs 
Than  twenty  minae  have  been  thrown  away 
On  yonder  mufick-wench  ;  who  out  of  hand, 
Muft  be  fent  packing  ;  if  no  buyer,  gratis. 

Micio.  Not  in  the  leaft ;  nor  do  I  mean  to  fell  her.  (54) 

Dem.  What  will  you  do  then  ! 

Micio.  Keep  her  in  my  houfe. 

Dem.  Oh  heav'n  and  earth  !  a  harlot  and  a  wife 
In  the  fame  houfe  ! 

Micio.    Why  not  ? 

Dem.  Have  you  your  wits  ? 

Micio.  Truly  I  think  fo. 

Dem.  Now,  fo  help  me  heav'n, 
Seeing  your  folly,  I  believe  you  keep  her 
To  fing  with  you. 

Mich.  Why  not  ? 

D<m.  And  the  young  bride 

Shalt 
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Shall  be  her  pupil  ? 
To  be  fure. 
Dem.  And  you 

Dance  hand  in  hand  with  them  ?    (55) 
Ay. 
Dem.  Ay  ? 

,    And  you 
;e  one  amongft  us.  too  upon  occafion. 
Dem.    Ah  !   are  you  not  afham'd  on't  ? 
M;r>c.  Patience,  Demea  ! 

>ur  wrath,  and  feem,  as  it  becomes  you, 
Chearfol  and  free  of  heart  at  your  fon's  wedding. 
—I'll  but  fpeak  with  the  bride  and  Softrata, 
And  then  return  to  you  immediately.  \jExit* 

SCENE    X. 

DEMEA  alone, 

Jcv  .life!   what  manners!    what  diftraction  ! 

•    ing  home  without  a  portion  \ 
A  Mufick-G :  dy  there  in  keeping  : 

A  houfe  of  wafte  ;   the  youth,  a  libertine  •, 
Th'  old  man,  a  dotard  ! — 'Tis  net  in  the  pow'r 
Of  providence  herfelf,  howe'er  defirous, 
'To  fave  from  ruin  fuch  a  family. 

SCENE     XI. 

Enter  at  a  dtflance  SYRUS   drunk* 

j  to  himfelfi']  Faith,  li  us,  you've  ta'en  fpc* 

care 
et  felf,  b  our  part  moft  rarely. 

■ — \  your  ways  : — but  having  had  my  fill 

Of  ^  within,  I've  now  niarch'd  ^orth 

To  /urn  or  two  abroac 

Dan. 
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Dem.  behind,"]  Look  there  ! 
A  pattern  of  inftrudtion  ! 

Syrus,  feeing  him.]  But  fee  there  : 
Yonder's  old  Demea.  [going  up  to  him»]  What's  the  matter 

now  ? 
And  why  fo  melancholy  ? 

Dem.  Oh  thou  villain  ! 

Syrus.  What !  are  you  fpouting  fentences,  old  wifdom  ? 

Dem.  Were  you  my  fervant  ■ 

Syrus,  You'd  be  plaguy  rich, 
And  fettle  your  affairs  moft  wonderfully. 

Dem*  Fd  make  you  an  example. 

Syrus*  Why  ?  for  what  ? 

Dem,  Why,firrah  ? — (56)  In  the  midftof  the  difturbance, 
And  in  the  heat  of  a  moft  heavy  crime, 
While  all  is  yet  confufion,  you've  got  drunk, 
As  if  for  joy,  you  rafcal ! 

Syrus.  Why  the  plague 
Did  not  I  keep  within  ?  [afide> 

SCENE    XII.  j 

Enter  DROMO  hajtily* 

Dromo,  Here  !  hark  yc,  Syrus  ! 
Ctefipho  begs  that  you'd  come  back. 

Syrus,   Away  !  [pu/hes  him  off. 

Dem.  What's  this  he  fays  of  Ctefipho  ? 

Syrus.  Pfliaw  !  nothing. 

Dem,  How  !  dog,  is  Ctefipho  within  ? 

Syrus.  Not  he* 

Dem.  Why  does  he  name  him  then  ? 

Syrus.  It  is  another. 
Of  the  fame  name — a  little  parafite— 
D'ye  know  him  ? 

Dem    But  I  will  immediately.  [going. 

M  m  Syrus* 
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Syn/s,  flopping  him,']  What  now  ?  where  now  ? 
Dem.  Let  me  alone.  ?  n        ,, 

Syrus.  Don't  go  !  j  pugglmg. 

Dem.  Hands  off!  what  won't  you  ?  muft  I  brain  you* 
rafcal  ? 

[dif engages  himf elf  from  Syrus,  and  Exit, 

SCENE    XIII. 

SYRUS  alone. 

He's  gone — -gone  in — and  faitft  no  welcome  roarer-W-  (57) 

— Efpecially  to  Ctefipho. — But  what 

Can  I  do  now  •,  unlefs  till  this  blows  over, 

I  fneak  into  fome  corner,  and  fleep  off 

This  wine  that  lies  upon  my  head  ? — I'll  do't. 

[Exit  reeling. 

SCENE    XIV. 

Enter  MICIO/r*m  SOSTRATA. 

Micio  to  Soflrata  within.] 
All  is  prepared  :  and  we  are  ready,  Softrata, 
As  I  have  already  told  you,  when  you  pleafe.  [comes  forward. 
But  who's  this  (58)  forces  open  our  ftreet-door 
With  fo  much  violence  ? 

Enter  DEME  A  on  t'other  fide, 

Dem.   Confufion  !  death  ! 
What  fhall  I  do  ?   or  how  refolve  ?  where  vent 
My  cries  and  exclamations  ?  Heav'n  !  Earth  !   Sea  ! 

Micio  behind.]  So  !  all's  difcover'd  :  that's  the  thing  he 
raves  at. 
—Now  for  a  quarrel  ! — (59)  I  muft  help  the  boy. 

Dem.  feeing  him.]  Oh,  there's  the  grand  corrupter  of  our 
children  ! 

Mkio 
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Mich'  Appeafe  your  wrath,  and  be  yourfelf  again ! 

Dem.  Well,  I've  appeas'd  it ;  I'm  myfelf  again  ; 
I  fpare  reproaches ;  let  us  to  the  poinr! 
It  was  agreed  between- us,  and  it  was 
Your  own  propofal  too,  that  you  fhou'd  never 
Concern  yourfelf  with  Ctefipho,  nor  I 
With  iEfchinus.   Say,  was't  not  fo  ? 

Mich,  It  was. 
I  don't  deny  it. 

Dem.  Why  does  Cteiipho 
Revel  with  you  then  ?  Why  do  you  receive  him  ? 
Buy  him  a  miftxefs,  Micio  ? — Is  not  juftice 
My  due  from  you,  as  well  as  your's  from  me  ? 
Since  I  do  not  concern  myfelf  with  your's, 
Meddle  not  you  with  mine  ! 

Micio.  This  is  not  fair  ; 
Indeed  it  is  not.     Think  on  the  old  faying, 
iS  All  things  are  common  among  friends." 

Dem.  How  fmart ! 
Put  off  with  quips  and  fentences  at  laft  ! 

Micio.  Nay,  hear  me,  if  you  can  have  patience,  Demes* 
- — T'irft,  if  you're  griev'd  at  their  extravagance, 
Let  this  reflection  calm  you  !  Formerly, 
You  bred  them  both  according  to  your  fortune, 
Suppofing  it  fufficient  for  them  both  : 
Then  too  you  thought  that  I  fhou'd  take  a  wife» 
Still  follow  the  old  rule  you  then  laid  down  : 
Hoard,  fcrape,  and  fave  *,  do  ev'ry  thing  you  cart 
To  leave  them  nobly  !  Be  that  glory  your's 
My  fortune,  fall'ii  beyond  their  hopes  upon  them, 
Let  them  ufe  freely  !   As  your  capital 
Will  not  be  wafted,  what  addition  comes 
From  mine,  confider  as  clear  g^in  :  and  thus, 
Weighing  all  this  impartially,  you'll  fpare 
Yourfelf,  and  me,  and  them,  a  world  of  trouble. 

Mm  z  Dm* 
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Dem.  Money  is  not  the  thing  :  their  morals-— 

Mlcio.  Hold  !  v 

I  underftand  ;  and  meant  to  fpeak  of  that. 
(60)  There  are  in  nature  fundry  marks,  good  Demea, 
By  which  you  may  conjecture  eafily, 
That  when  two  perfons  do  the  felf-fame  thing, 
It  oftentimes  falls  out,  that  in  the  one 
?Tis  criminal,  in  t'other  'tis  not  fo  : 
Not  that  the  thing  itfelf  is  different, 
But  he  who  does  it. — In  thefe  youths  I  fee 
The  marks  of  virtue  •,  and,  I  truft,  they'll  prove 
Such  as  we  wifh  them.     They  have  {cn{e9  I  know  ; 
Attention  •,  in  its  feafon,  liberal  fhame  ; 
And  fondnefs  for  each  other  ;  all  fure  flgns 
Of  an  ingenuous  mind  and  noble  nature  : 
And  tho'  they  ftray,  you  may  at  any  time 
Reclaim  them. — But  perhaps  you  fear,  they'll  proye 
Too  inattentive  to  their  intereft. 
Oh  my  dear  Demea,  in  all  matters  elfe 
Increafe  of  years  increafes  wifdom  in  us  : 
This  only  vice  age  brings  along  with  it ; 
iC  We're  all  more  worldly-minded,  than  there's  need  :75 
Which  paffion  age,  that  kills  all  paffions  elfe, 
Will  ripen  in  your  fons  too. 

Dem.  Have  a  care 
That  thefe  fine  arguments,  and  this  great  mildnefs 
Don't  prove  the  ruin  of  us,  Micio 

Mich.  Peace  ! 
It  fhall  not  be  :  away  with  all  your  fears  ! 
This  day  be  rul'd  by  me  :  come,  fmooth  your  brow. 

Dem.  Well,  fince  at  prefent  things  are  fo,  1  muft, 
But  then  I'll  to  the  country  with  my  fon 
To-morrow,  at  firft  peep  of  day. 

jfylicio.   At  midnight, 
So  you'll  but  fmile  to-day. 

Dem> 
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Bern.  And  that  wench  too 
111  drag  away  with  me. 

Mi cio.  Ay  •,  there  you've  hit  it. 
For  by  that  means  you'll  keep  your  fon  at  home  ; 
Do  but  fecure  her. 

Dem.  I'll  fee  that :  for  there 
111  put  her  in  the  kitchen  and  the  mill, 
And  make  her  full  of  afhes,  fmoak,  and  meal : 
Nay  at  high  noon  too  fhe  fhall  gather  ftubble. 
Ill  burn  her  up,  and  make  her  black  as  coal. 

Micio.  Right !  now  you're  wife. — And  then  I'd  make 
my  fon 
Go  to  bed  to  her,  tho'  againft  his  will. 

Dem.  D'ye  laugh  at  me  ?  how  happy  in  your  temper  ! 
I  feel 

Mitio*   Ah  !  that  again  ? 

Dem.  I've  done. 

Micio.  In  then  ! 
And  let  us  fuit  our  humour  to  the  time.  [Exeunt. 


A  C  T    V.        SCENE!.  (61) 
DEMEA  alone. 

NEVER  did  man  lav  down  fo  fair  a  plan, 
So  wife  a  rule  of  life,  but  fortune,  age, 
Or  long  experience  made  fome  change  in  it ; 
And   taught   him,  that  thofe  things  he  thought  he  knew 
He  aid  not  know,  and  what  he  held  as  beft, 
In  practice  he  threw  by.     The  very  thing 
That  happens  to  myfelf.     For  that  hard  life 
Which  I  have  ever  led,  my  race  near  run, 
Now  in  the  laft  ftage,  I  renounce  :  and  why  ? 
J5ut  that  by  dear  experience  I've  been  told, 

There's 
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There's  nothing  fo  advantages  a  man, 

As  mildnefs  and  complacency.     Of  this 

My  brother  and  myfelf  are  living  proofs : 

He  always  led  an  eafy,  chearful  life ; 

Good-humour'd,  mild,  offending  nobody, 

Smiling  on  all ;  a  jovial  batchelor, 

His  whole  expences  center'd  in  himfelf. 

I  on  the  contrary,  rough,  rigid,  crofs, 

Saving,  morofe,  and  thrifty,  took  a  wife  : 

— What  miferies  did  marriage  bring  ! — had  children  ; 

— A  new  uneafinefs  ! — and  then  befides, 

Striving  all  ways  to  make  a  fortune  for  them, 

I  have  worn  out  my  prime  of  life  and  health : 

And  now,  nry  cottrle  near  finihVd,  what  return 

Do  I  receive  for  all  my  toil  ?  Their  hate. 

Meanwhile  my  brother,  without  any  care, 

Reaps  all  a  fathers  comforts.     Him  they  love, 

Me  they  avoid  :  to  him  they  open  all 

Their  lecret  counfels  ;   doat  on  him  *,   and  both 

Repair  to  him  \  while  I  am  quite  forfaken. 

His  life  they  pray  for,  but  expect  my  death. 

Thus  thofe,  brought  up  by  my  exceeding  labour, 

He,  at  a  fmall  expence,  nas  made  his  own : 

The  care  all  mine,  and  all  the  pleafure  his. 

— Well  then,  let  me  endeavour  in  my  turn 

To  teach  my  tongue  civility,  to  give 

With  open-handed  generofity, 

Since  I  am  challenged  to't ! — and  let  me  too 

Obtain  the  love  and  reverence  of  my   children  ! 

And  if  'tis  bought  by  bounty  and  indulgence, 

I  will  not  be  behind-hand. — Cafh  will  fail : 

What's  that  to  me,  who  am  the  eld.eft-born  ? 


SCENE 
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SCENE    It 

Enter  SYRUS. 

Syrus.  Oh  Sir  !  your  brother  has  difpatch'd  me   to  you 
To  beg  you'd  not  go  further  off. 

Dem.  Who's  there  ? ■ — 

(62)  What,  honeft  Syrus  !  fave  you  :  how  is't  with  you  ? 
How  goes  it  ? 

Syrus.  Very  well,  fir» 

Denied,  aftde.~\  Excellent ! 
Now  for  the  firft  time,  I,  againft  my  nature, 
Have  added  thefe  three  phrafes,  "  Honeft  Syrus  [ 
"  How  is't  ? — How  goes  it  ! — [to  Syrus]  You  Jiave  prov'd 

yourfelf 
A  worthy  fervant.     I'll  reward  you  for  it*. 

Syrus 'i  I  thank  you,  Sir. 

Dem.  I  will,  I  promife  you  ; 
And  you  fhall  be  convinced  on't  veiy  foon. 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  GETA. 

Getcty  to  Softrata  luithbi]  Madam,  I'm  going  to  look  after 
them, 
That  they  may  call  the  bride  immediately. 
■  But  here  is  Demea.     Save  you  ! 
Dem.  Oh  !  your  name  ? 
Geta.  Geta,  Sir. 

Dem»  Geta,  I  this  day  have  found  you 
To  be  a  fellow  of  uncommon  worth  : 
For  fure  that  fervant's  faith  is  well  approv'd 
Who  holds  his  mafter's  intereft  at  heart, 
As  I  perceiv'd  that  you  did,  Geta!  wherefore, 

Soon 
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Soon  as  occafion  offers,  I'll  reward  you/ 

— I  am  endeavouring  to  be  affable, 

And  not  without  fuccefs.  [afide* 

Geta.  'Tis  kind  in  you 
To  think  of  your  poor  flave,  Sir. 

Dem.  aftcie.~]   Firft  of  all 
I  court  the  mob,  and  win  them  by  degrees. 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter ECHINUS. 

JEfch.  They  murder  me  with  their  delays  •,  and  while 
They  lavifh  all  this  pomp  upon  the  nuptials, 
They  wafte  the  live-long  day  in  preparation. 

Dem.   How  does  my  fen  ? 

JEfch.  My  father  !  are  you  here  ? 

Dem.  Ay,  by  affection,  and  by  blood  your  father, 
Who  love  you  better  than  my  eyes. — But  why 
Do  you  not  call  the  bride  ? 

JEfch.  'Tis  what  I  long  for  : 
But  wait  the  mufick  and  the  fingers. 

Devi.  Pfhaw! 
Will  ycu  for  once  be  rul'd  by  an  old  fellow  ? 

JEfch.  Well  ? 

Dem.  (63)  Ne'er  mind  fingers,  company,  lights,  mufick  j 
But  tell  them  to  throw  down  the  garden-wall, 
As  foon  as  poffible.     Convey  the  bride 
'That  way,  and  lay  both  houfes  into   one. 
Bring  too  the  mother,  and  whole  family, 
Over  to  us. 

JEfcb.   I  sriji.      O  charming  father  ! 

Dem.  rjirfe.']  Charming  !  See  there  !  he  calls  me  charm» 
vig  now. 
— My  brother's  houfe  will  be  a  thorough-fare  \ 
Throog'd  with  whole  crouds  of  people  \  much  expence 

Will 
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Will  follow  -,  very  much  :  what's  that  to  me  ? 
I  am  call'd  charming,  and  get  into  favour. 
—Ho  !  order  Babylo  immediately  (64) 
To  pay  him  twenty  min?e. — Prithee  Syrus, 
Why  don't  you  execute  your  orders  ? 

Syrvs.   What? 

JDem.  Down  with  the  wall  !-—  [Exit  Syrus.] — You  Geta, 
go,  and  bring 
The  ladies  over. 

Geta.  Heaven  blefs  you,  Demea, 
For  all  your  friendship  to  our  family \  [Exit  Geta. 

Dem.  They're  worthy  of  it» — What  fay  you  to  this  ? 

JEfch.  I  think  it  admirable.  [to  JEfch* 

Dem*  Tis  much  better, 
Than  for  a  poor  foul,  fick,  and  lying-in, 
To  be  conducted  thro'  the  ftreet. 

JEfch.  I  never 
Saw  any  thing  concerted  better,  Sir. 

Dem.  ?Tis  juft  my  way. — But  here  comes  Micio. 

SCENE     V. 

Enter  MICIO. 

Micio,  at   entering.']  My   brother   order   it,   d'ye  fay  ? 
where  is  he  ? 
-—Was  this  your  order,  Demea  ? 

Hem.  'Twas  my  order  : 
And  by  this  means,  and  every  other  way, 
I  would  unite,  ferve,  cheriih,  and  oblige, 
And  join  the  family  to  our's  ! 

JEfch.  Pray  do,  Sir  !  [to  Micio. 

Micio.  I  don't  oppofe  it. 

Dem.  Nay,  but  'tis  our  duty. 
Firft,  there's  the  mother  of  the  bride  ■  >  ■ 

Micio.  What  then  ? 

N  n  Dem. 
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Hem.  Worthy  and  modeft. 

Micio.  So  they  fay. 

J)em.  In  years. 

Micio.  True. 

Dem.  And  fo  far  advanc'd,  that  fhe  is  long 
Paft  child-bearing,  a  poor  lone  woman  too, 
With  none  to  comfort  her. 

Micio,   What  means  all  this  ?  • 

Dem.  This  woman  'tis  your  place  to  marry,  brother  ;v 
— And  your's  [to  iEfch.J  to  bring  him  to't, 

Micio.  I  marry  her  ? 

Dem.  You. 

Micio.  I  ? 

Dem.  Yes,  you  I  fay. 

Micio.  Ridiculous  ! 

Dem.  to  JEfch.  If  you're  a  man,  he'll  do't» 

JEfch.  to  Micio.']  Dear  father  ! 

Micio.  How  ! 
Do  you  then  join  him,  fool  ? 

Dem.  Nay,  don't  deny. 
It  can't  be  otherwife. 

Micio.  You've  loft  your  fenfes ! 

JEfch.  Let  me  prevail  upon  you,  Sir ! 

Micio.  You're  mad* 
Away  ! 

j)em.  Oblige  your  fon. 

Micro.  Have  you  your  wits  ? 
I  a  new  married  man  at  fixty-five  ! 
And  marry  a  decrepid  poor  old  woman  ! 
Is  that  what  you  advife  me  ! 

JEfch.  Do  it,  Sir  ! 
I've  promis'd  them. 

Micio.  You've  promis'd  them  indeed  S 
Prithee,  boy,  promife  for  yourfelf. 

Dem,  Come,  come  ! 

What 
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What  if  he  afk'd  ftill  more  of  you  ? 

Micio.  As  if 
This  was  not  ev'n  the  utmoft. 

Dem.  Nay,  comply  ! 

JEfch.  Be  not  obdurate  ! 

Dem.  Come,  come,  promife  him» 

Micio.  Won't  you  defift  ? 

JEfch.  No,  not  till  I  prevail. 

Micio.  This  is  mere  force. 

Dem.  Nay,  nay,  comply,  good  Micio  ! 

Micio.  Tho'  this  appears  to  me  abfurd,  wrong,  foolifb, 
And  quite  repugnant  to  my  fcheme  of  life, 
Yet,  if  you're  fo  much  bent  on't,  let  it  be  ! 

JEfch.  (6$)  Obliging  father,  worthy  my  beft  love  i 

Dem.  qfide.~]  What  now  ? — This  anfwers  to  my  wilh— 
What  more  ? 
— Hegio's  their  kinfman,  [to  Micio.]  our  relation  too* 
And  very  poor.   We  fhou'd  do  him  fome  fervice. 

Micio.  Do  what  ? 

Dem.  There  is  a  little  piece  of  groundj 
Which  you  let  out  near  town.     Let's  give  it  him 
To  live  upon. 

Micio.  So  little,  do  you  call  it  ? 

Dem.  Well,  if  'tis  large,  let's  give  it.     He  has  beeii 
Father  to  her  •,  a  good  man ;  our  relation. 
It  will  be  given  worthily.     In  fhort, 
That  faying,  Micio,  I  now  make  my  own, 
Which  you  fo  lately  and  fo  wifely  quoted  \ 
H  It  is  the  common  failing  of  old  men, 
"  To  be  too  much  intent  on  worldly  matters.'* 
Let  us  wipe  off  that  ftain.     The  faying's  true,j 
And  Should  be  pradtis'd. 

Micio.  Well,  well  •,  be  it  fo, 
If  he  requires  it.  [pointing  tg  JE£tk> 

£ftk,  I  befeeeh  it,  father. 
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Dem.  Now  you're  indeed  my  brother,  foul  and  body, 
Micio.  Tin  glad  to  find  you  think  me  fo. 
Dem.  I  foil  him 
At  his  own  weapons.  \afide. 

SCENE    VI. 

To  them  SYRUS. 

Syria.  I  have  executed 
Your  orders,  Demea. 

Dem.  A  good  fellow  ! —Truly 

Syrus,  I  think,  fhou'd  be  made  free  to-day. 

Micio.  Made  free  !  He  ! -Wherefore  ? 

Dem.  Oh,  for  many  reafons. 

Syrus.  Oh  Demea,  you're  a  noble  gentleman. 
I've  taken  care  of  both  your  fons  from  boys  ; 
Taught  them,  inftru£led  them,  and  given  them 
The  wholefomeft  advice,  that  I  was  able. 

Dem.  The  thing's  apparent  :  and  thefe  offices, 
To  cater  ; — -bring  a  wench  in,  fafe  and  fnug  ; 
■ — Or  (66)  in  mid-day  prepare  an  entertainment  j— 
— All  thefe  are  talents  of  no  common  man. 

Syrus.  Oh  moft  delightful  gentleman ! 

Dem.  Befides, 
He  has  been  inftrumental  too  this  day 
In  purchafing  the  it  ufick-girl.     He  manag'd 
The  whole  affair.     We  fhou'd  reward  him  for  it» 
It  will  encourage  others. (6 7) — In  a  word, 
Your  ^Efchinus  would  have  it  fo. 

Micio.   Do  you 
Defire  it  ? 

JEfch.  Yes,  Sir. 

Micio.  Well  if  you  defire  it  f 
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Come  hither,  Syrus ! — Be  thou  free  ! 

[Syrus  kneels  ;  'Micio Jlrikes  him>  being  the  cere~ 
mony    of  manumijfion^   or  giving  a  Jlavt  his 
freedom^ 
Syrus.  I  thank  you  : 
Thanks  to  you  all ;  but  raoft  of  all,  to  Demea ! 

Bern.  I'm  glad  of  your  good  fortune. 

JEfch.  So  am  I. 

Syrus.  I  do  believe  it ;  and  I  wifh  this  joy 
Were  quite  complete,  and  I  might  fee  my  wife, 
My  Phrygia  too,  made  free,  as  well  as  I. 

Dem.  The  very  beft  of  women  I 

Syrus.   And  the  firft 
That  fuckled  my  young  mafter's  fon,  your  grandfon. 

Dem.  Indeed  !  the  firft  who  fuckled  him  ! — Nay  then 
Beyond  all  doubt,  fhe  ihould  be  free. 

Micio.  For  what  ? 

Dem.  For  that.     Nay,  take  the  fum,  whate'er  it  be, 
Of  me. 

Syrus.  Now  all  the  powers  above  grant  all 
Y  our  wifhes,  Demea  ! 

Mkio.  You  have  thriv'd  to-day 
Moft  rarely,  Syrus. 

Dem.  And  befides  this,  Micio, 
It  wou'd  be  handfome  to  advance  him  fomething 
To  try  his  fortune  with.     He'll  foon  return  it, 

Micio.  Not  that.  {.[napping  his  fingers. 

JEfch.  He's  honeft. 

Syrus.  Faith  I  will  return  it. 
Do  but  advance  it. 

JEJch.  Do,  Sir! 

Ml  do.  Well,  I'll  think  on't, 

Dem.  I'll  fee  that  he  fliall  do't.  [to  Syrus 

Syrus.   Thou  beft  of  men  ! 

JEfch.  My  moft  indulgent  father  ! 
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Mich»  What  means  this  ? 
Whence  comes  this  hafty  change  of  manners,  brother  ? 

(68)  Whence  flows  all  this  extravagance  ?  and  whence 
This  fudden  prodigality  ? 

Dem.  Fil  tell  you  : 

(69)  To  fhew  you,  that  the  reafon,  why  our  fons 
Think  you  fo  pleafant  and  agreeable, 

Is  not  from  your  deferts,  or  truth,  or  juftice, 
But  your  compliance,  bounty,  and  indulgence. 
— Now,  therefore,  if  Fm  odious  to  you,  fon, 
Becaufe  I'm  not  fubfervient  to  your  humour, 
In  all  things,  right,  or  wrong  •,  away  with  care  ! 
Spend,  fquander,  and  do  what  you  will  !  — but  if, 
In  thofe  affairs  where  youth  has  made  you  blind, 
Eager,  and  thoughtlefs,  you  will  fufFer  me 
To  counfel  and  correct — and  in  due  feafoa 
Indulge  you — I  am  at  your  fervice. 

JEfch.  Father, 
In  all  things  we  fubmit  ourfelves  to  you. 
What's  fit  and  proper,  you  know  beft. — J3ut  what 
Shall  come  of  my  poor  brother  ? 

Dem.  (70)  I  confent 
That  he  ihail  have  her  :  let  him  finifh  there. 

/Efc/j.  (71)  All  now  is  as  it  fhou'd  be» — [to  the  audience.'} 
Clap  your  hands ! 
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(i)  Exhibited  at  the  Megalesian  Games. 

Sextus  Julius  Csefar  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Dolabella,  Curulc 
iEdiles  :  It  was  not  acted  through:  the  mufick,  compo fed 
for  equal  flutes,  by  Flaccus,  Freedman  to  Claudius :  it  is 
intirely  from  the  Greek  of  Apollodorus  (2)  :  it  was  acted 
firft  without  a  Prologue,  Cn.  Octavius  and  T.  Manlius, 
Confuls  ;  and  brought  on  again  at  the  Funeral  Games  of 
iEmilius  Paulus  :  it  did  not  pleafe  :  it  was  acted  a  third  time 
Q^  Fulvius  and  L.  Marcius,  Curule  ^Ediles :  principal  ac- 
tor, Lt  Ambivius  Turpio  :  it  pleas'd. 
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PERSONS. 

PROLOGUE. 

LACHES. 

PHIDIPPUS. 

PAMPHILUS. 

PARMENO. 

SOSIA. 

BOY,  and  other  Servants. 

SOSTRATA. 

MYRRHINA. 

BACCHIS. 

PHILOTIS. 

SYRA. 

NURSE,  Servants  to  Bacchis,  &c. 

SCENE,  Athens. 


PROLOGUE, 

This  play  is  calPd  the  Step-Mother.     When 
firft 
It  was  prefented,  fuch  a  hurricane,  (3) 
A  tumult  fo  uncommon  interven'd, 
It  neither  could  be  feen,  nor  underftood  : 
So  taken  were  the  people,  fo  engag'd 
By  a  rope  dancer  ! — It  is  now  brought  on 
As  a  new  piece  :  and  he  who  wrote  the  play, 
Suffer'd  it  not  to  be  repeated  then, 
That  he  might  profit  by  a  fecond  fale.  (4) 
(5)   Others,  his  plays,  you  have  already  known  j 
Now  then,  let  me  befeech  you,  know  this  too* 
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ICome  a  pleader,  (7)   in  the  fhape  of  prologue  : 
Let  me  then  gain  my  caufe,  and  now  grown  old 
Experience  the  fame  favour  as  when  young  ; 
Who  then  recover'd  many  a  loft  play, 
Breath'd  4  new  life  into  the  fcenes,  and  fav'd 
The  author,  and  his  writings  from  oblivion. 
Of  thofe,  which  firft  I  ftudied  of  Csecilius,  (8) 
In  fome  I  was  excluded  ;  and  in  fome 
Hardly  maintain'd  my  ground.     But  knowing  well 
The  variable  fortunes  of  the  fcene, 
I  was  content  to  hazard  certain  toil 
For  an  uncertain  gain.     I  undertook 
To  refcue  thofe  fame  plays  from  condemnation, 

O  o  And 
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And  labour'd  to  reverfe  your  fentence  on  them  ; 

That  the  fame  Poet  might  afford  me  more, 

And  no  ill  fortune  damp  young  Genius  in  him. 

My  cares  prevail'd  ;  the  plays  were  heard ;  and  thus 

Did  I  reftore  an  Author,  nearly  loft 

Through  the  malevolence  of  adverfaries, 

To  ftudy,  labour,  and  the  Poet's  art. 

But  had  I  at  that  time  defpis'd  his  plays, 

Or  labour'd  to  deter  him  from  the  talk, 

It  had  been  eafy  to  have  kept  him  idle, 

And  to  have  fcar'd  him  from  attempting  more  : 

For  my  fake,  therefore,  deign  to  hear  with  candour 

The  fuit  I  mean  to  offer  to  you  now. 

Once  more  I  bring  The  Step-Mother  before  you> 
Which  yet  in  filence  I  might  never  play  ; 
So  did  confufion  crufh  it  :   which  confufion 
Your  prudence  may  allay,  if  it  will  deign 

To  fecond  our  endeavours When  I  firft 

Began  to  play  this  piece,  the  fturdy  Boxers, 

(The  dancers  on  the  rope  expected  too) 

Tlr  increaiing  crouds,  the  noife  and  women's  clamour 

Obliged  me  to  retire  before  my  time. 

I,  upon  this  occafion,  had  recourfe 

To  my  o;d  way.     I  brought  it  on  again. 

In  the  firft  act  I  pleafe  :  meanwhile  there  fpreads 

A  rumour  of  the  Gladiators  :  then 

The  people  flock  together,  riot,  roar, 

And  fight  for  places.      I  meanwhile  my  place 

Could  not  maintain — To-day  there's  no  difturbance  ; 

All's  filence  and  attention  *,  a  clear  ftagc  : 

(9)  'Tis  yours  to  give  theft  games  their  proper  grace. 

Let  not,   oh  let  not  the  Dramatick  Art 

Fall  to  a  few!   let  your  authority 

Affift  and  fecond  mine  !  if  I  for  gaifl  Ne'er 
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Ne'er  over-rated  my  abilities, 

If  I  have  made  it  ftill  my  only  care 

To  be  obedient  to  your  will,  oh  grant 

That  he  who  hath  committed  his  performance 

To  my  defence,  and  who  hath  thrown  himfelf 

On  your  protection,  be  not  giv'n  to  fcorn, 

And  foul  derilion  of  his  envious  foes  ! 

Admit  this  plea  for  my  fake,  and  be  filent , 
That  other  Poets  may  not  fear  to  write, 
That  I  too  may  hereafter  find  it  meet 
To  play  new  pieces,  (10)  bought  at  my  expence* 
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ACT    I.  SCENE   I. 

PHILOTIS,  SYRA. 


Phi. 


Now,  by  my  troth,  a  woman  of  the  town 
Scarce  ever  finds  a  faithful  lover,  Syra. 


This  very  Pamphilus,  how  many  times 

He  fwore  to  Bacchis,  fwore  fo  folemnly 

One  could  not  but  believe  him,  that  he  ne\rer 

Would,  in  her  life -time,  marry.  See  !  he's  married, 

Syra.  I  warn  you  therefore,  and  moft  earneftly 
Conjure  you,  to  have  pity  upon  none. 
But  plunder,  fleece,  and  beggar  ev'ry  man 
That  falls  into  your  pow'r, 

Phi.  What  !  fpare  none  ? 

Syra.  None. 
For  know,  there  is  not  one  of  all  your  fparks 
But  ftudies  to  cajole  you  with  fine  fpeeches, 
And  have  his  will  as  cheaply  as  he  can. 
Shou'd  not  you  then  endeavour  to  fool  them  ? 

Phi.  But  to  treat  all  alike  is  wrong. 

Syra.  What  !   wrong  ? 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  your  enemies  ? 
Or  to  fnare  thofe  who  fpread  their  fhares  for  you  ? 
— Alas  !  why  have  not  I  your  youth  and  beauty, 
Or  you  my  fentiments  ? 

SCENE 
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SCENE    II. 

Enter  PARMENO. 

Par.  to  Scritus  within.']  If  our  old  gentleman 
Afks  for-mertell  him  Fm  this  very  moment 
Gone'  to  the  Port  to  feek  for  Pamphilus. 
D'ye  under  ftand  my  meaning,  Scritus  ?  If  he  afks, 
Tell  him  that  \  if  he  fhou'd  not  afk,  fay  nothing ; 
That  this  excufe  may  ferve  another  time.      [comes  forward. 
—But  is  not  that  Philotis  ?  Whence  comes  fhe  ? 
Philotis,  fave  you  ! 

Phi.  Save  you,  Parmeno  ! 

Syra.  Save  you,  good  Parmeno  ! 

Par.  And  fave  you,  Syra  ! 
— Tell  me,  Philotis,  where  have  you  been  gadding. 
Taking  your  pleafure  this  long  time  ? 

Phi.  I've  taken 
No  pleafure,  Parmeno,  indeed.    I  went 
With  a  moft  brutal  Captain  hence  to  Corinth, 
There  have  I  led  a  wretched  life  with  him, 
For  two  whole  years. 

Par.   Ay,  ay,  I  warrant  you 
That  you  have  often  wifh'd  to  be  in  Athens  5 
Often  repented  of  your  journey. 

Phi.  Oh, 
'Tis  quite  impofiible  to  tell  how  much 
I  long'd  to  be  at  home,  how  much  I  long'd 
To  leave  the  Captain,  fee  you,  revel  with  you, 
"After  the  good  old  fafhion,  free,  and  eafy. 
For  there  I  durft  not  fpeak  a  fingle  word, 
But  what,  and  when  the  mighty  Captain  pleas'd. 

Par.  'Twas  cruel  in  him  thus  to  tie  your  tongue  : 
At  leaft,  I'll  warrant,  that  you  thought  it  fo. 

Phi,  But  what's  this  bufinefs,  Parmeno  ?  this  .ftorv 

'Tha. 
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That  Bacchis  has  been  telling:  me  within  ? 
I  could  not  have  believ'd  that  Pamphilus 
"Would  in  her  life-time  marry. 

Par.  Marry  truly  ! 

Phi.  Why  he  is  married :  is  not  he  ? 

Par.  He  is. 
But  I'm  afraid  'twill  prove  a  crazy  match, 
And  will  not  hold  together  long. 

Phi.  Heav?n  grant  it. 
So  it  turn  out  to  Bacchis's  advantage  ! 
But  how  can  I  believe  this,  Parmeno  ? 
Tell  me. 

Par.   It  is  not  fit  it  fhould  be  told. 
Enquire  no  more. 

Phi.  For  fear  I  fh ould  divulge  it  ? 
Now  heav'n  fo  profper  me,  as  I  enquire, 
Not  for  the  fake  of  telling  it  again, 
But  to  rejoice  within  mylelf. 

Par.   All  thefe 
Fair  words,  Philotis,  lha'nt  prevail  on  me 
To  truft  my  back  to  your  difcretion. 

Phi.  Well; 
Don't  tell  me,  Parmeno. — As  if  you  had  not 
Much  rather  tell  this  fecret,  than  I  hear  it 

Par.  She's  in  the  right  :  I  am  a  blab,  'tis  true* 
It  is  my  greateft  failing. — Give  your  word, 
You'll  not  reveal  it,  and  I'll  tell  you. 

Phi.  Now 
You're  like  yourfelf  again.     I  give  my  word. 
Speak. 

Par.  Liften  then. 

Phi.  I'm  all  ear. 

Par.  Pamphilus 
JDoated  on  Bacchis  ft  ill  as  much  as  ever, 
When  the  old  gentleman  began  to  teazc  him 
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To  marry,  in  the  common  cant  of  fathers , 

— "  That  he  was  now  grown  old  -9  and  Pamphilus 

u  His  only  child  ;  and  that  he  long'd  for  heirs, 

"  As  props  of  his  old  age  ?'     At  firft  my  mafter 

Withftood  his  inftances,  but  as  his  father 

Became  more  hot  and  urgent,  Pamphilus 

Began  to  waver  in  his  mind,  and  felt 

A  conflict  betwixt  love  and  duty  in  him. 

At  length,  by  hammering  on  marriage  itiil, 

And  daily  inftances,  th'  old  man  prevail' J, 

And  made  a  match  with  our  next  neighbo  jr's  daughter. 

Pamphilus  did  not  take  it  much  to  heart, 

Till  juft  upon  the  very  brink  of  wedlock  : 

But  when  he  faw  the  nuptial  rites  prepar'd, 

And,  without  refpite,  he  mutt  marry  \  then 

It  came  fo  home  to  him,  that  even  Bacchis, 

Had  fhe  been  prefent,  muft  have  pitied  him. 

Whenever  he  could  ileal  from  company, 

And  talk  to  me  alone, — "   Oh  Parmeno, 

"  What  have  I  done  ?"  he'd  cry. — "  Pm  loft  for  ever. 

"  Into  what  ruin  have  I  plung'd  myfelf ! 

M  I  cannot  bear  it,  Parmeno.     Ah  wretch  ! 

"  I  am  undone." 

Phi.  Now  all  the  powers  of  lieavn 
Confound  you,  Laches,  for  thus  teazing  him  ? 

Par.  In  fhort,  he  marries,  and  brings  home  his  wife. 
The  firft  night  he  ne'er  touch'd  her  !  nor  the  next. 

Phi.  How  !  he  a  youth,  and  fhe  a  maidenhead  ' 
Tipfy,  and  never  touch  her  !   'Tis  not  likely  *, 
Nor  do  I  think  it  can  be  true. 

Par.  No  wonder. 
For  they,  that  come  to  you,  come  all  defire  : 
But  he  was  bound  to  her  againft  his  will. 

Phi.  What  followed  upon  this  ? 
r    A  few  days  afi;r, 

Pair 
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Pamphilus,  taking  me  afide,  informs  me, 

"  That  the  maid  ftill  remain'd  a  maid  for  him  ; 

"  That  he  had  hop'd,  before  he  brought  her  home? 

"  He  might  have  born  the  marriage : — but  refolviug 

"  Within  myfelf,  not  to  retain  her  long, 

H  I  held  it  neither  honefty  in  me, 

"  Nor  of  advantage  lo  the  maid  herfelf, 

"  That  I  ihould  throw  her  off  to  fcorn  r-^—but  rather 

"  Return  her  to  her  friends,  as  I  receiv'd  her, 

€i  Chafte  and  inviolate.' ' 

Phi.  A  worthy  youth, 
And  of  great  modefty  ! 

Par.  M  To  make  this  public 
m  "Would  not,  1  think,  do  well :  and  to  return  her 
"  Upon  her  father's  hands,  no  crime  alledg'd, 
u  As  arrogant  :   but  me,  I  hope,  as  ibon 
"  As  (lie  perceives  flie  cannot  live  with  me, 
"  Will  of  her  own  accord  depart." 

Phi,  But  tell  me  \ 
Went  he  meanwhile  to  Bacchis  ? 

Par.  Every  day. 
But  fhe,  as  is  the  way  you  know,  perceiving 
He  was  another's  property,  became 
More  crefs  and  mercenary. 

Phi.  Troth,  no  wonder. 

Par.  Ay,  but  'twas  that  detach'd   him  chiefly  from  hef * 
For  when  he  had  examin'd  well  himfelf, 

her  at  home  •,  and  had  compared 
different;  manners;  feeing  that  his  bride, 
ifhion  of  a  lib'ral  mind, 
!  decent,  modeft,  patient  of  affronts, 
And  anxious  to  conceal  the  wrongs  he  did  her  ; 
Touch'd  partly  with  companion  for  his  wife, 
irM  with  t'other's  infolenee, 
s  withdrew  his  heart  from  Bacchis, 

Transferring 
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Transferring  it  to  her,  whofe  difpofition 
Was  fo  congenial  to  hi»  own.     Meanwhile 
An  old  relation  of  the  family 
Dies  in  the  iile  of  Imbrus  (11).  His  eftate 
Comes  by  the  law  to  them;    and  our  old  man 
Difpatching  thither,  much  againft  his  will, 
The  now-fond  Pamphilus,  he  leaves  his  wife 
Here  with  his  mother.     The  old  gentleman 
Retir'd  into  the  country  (12),  and  but  feldom 
Comes  up  to  town. 

Phi.  But  what  is  there  in  this 
That  can  afrecl  the  marriage  ?. 

Par.   You  mall  hear 
Immediately.     At  firft,  fqr  fome  few  days, 
The  woman  feem'd  to  live  on  friendly  terms : 
Till  all  at  once  the  bride,  forfooth,  conceiv'd 
A   wonderful  difgiift  to  Softrata  :  (13) 
And  yet  there  was  no  open  breach  between  them, 
And  no  complaints  on  either  fide. 

Phi.  What  then  ? 

Par.  If  Softrata,  for  converfat ion-fake, 
Went  to  the  bride,  flie  inftantly  withdrew, 
Shunning  her  company.     At  length,  not  able 
To  bear  it  any  longer,  me  pretends 
Her  mother  had  fent  for  her  to  allift 
At  fome  home-facrifice.     Away  fhe  went* 
After  a  few  days  abfence,  Softrata 
Sent  for  her  back.     They  made  fome  lame  excufe, 
I  know  not  what.     She  fends  again-     No  lady. 
Then  after  feveral  mefiages,  at  laft 
They  fay  the  gentlewoman's  lick.     My  miftrefs 
Goes  on  a  vifit  to  her  :  not  let  in. 
Th'  old  gentleman,  informed  of  all  this,  came 
On  this  occafion  yefterday  to  town  ; 
And  waited  on  the  father  of  the  bride. 

P  P  What 
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What  paft  between  them,  I  as  yet  can't  tell ; 

And  yet  I  long  to  know  the  end  of  this. 

— There's  the  whole  bufmefs.      Now  I'll  on  my  way. 

Phi.   And  I  :  for  there's  a  ftranger  here,   with  whom 
I  have  an  affignation.    ( 1 4) 

Par.  Speed  the   plough  ! 

Phi.  Parmeno,  fare  you  well ! 

Pm\  Farewell,  Fhilotis  !  \Exeunt  fever  ally* 


ACT    II.  SCENE   L 

LACHES,   SOSTRATA.  (15) 

Lacl\  if"~\n  heav'n  and  earth,  what  animals  are  wromen ! 

\^f   What  a  confpiracy  between  them  all, 
To  do  or  not  do,  love  or  hate  alike  ! 
Not  one  but  has  the  fex  fo  ftrong  in  her, 
She  differs  nothing  from  the  reft.     Step-mothers 
AH  hate  their  Step-d  :   and  every  wife 

Studies  alike  to  contradict  her  huiband, 
The  fame  perverfenefs  running  through  them  all. 
Each  feems  train'd  up  in  the  fame  fchool  of  mifchief : 
And  of  that  fchool,  if  any  fuch  there  be, 
My  wife,  I  think  is  fchool- miftrefs. 

Softra.  Ah  me  ! 
Who  know  not  why  I  am  accus'd. 

Li  ch.  Not  know  ? 

Softra.  No,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  !  as  I  hope 
We  may  live  long  together  ! 

L<!l/j.  Heav'n  forbid  ! 

,7.  Hereafter,  Laches,  you'll  be  fenfible 
>ngfiilly  you  have  accus'd  me. 

Lack  I? 

you  wrongfully  ?■■     -  Pst  poffible 
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To  fpeak  too  hardly  of  your  late  behaviour  ? 

Difgracing  me,  yourfeif,    and  family  5 

Laying  up  forrow  for  your  abfent  fon  ; 

Converting  into  foes  his  new  made  friends, 

Who  thought  him  worthy  of  their   child  in  marriage. 

You've  been  our  bane,  and  by  your  flirewiihnefs 

Brew'd  this  difturbance. 

Softra.  I  ? 

Lack.  You,  woman,  you  ! 
Who  take  me  for  a  ftone,  and  not  a  man. 
Think  ye,  becaufe  I'm  moftly  in  the   country, 
I'm  ignorant  of  your  proceedings  here  ? 
No,  no  ;  I  know  much  better  what's  done  here, 
Than  where  I'm  chiefly  relident.     Becaufe 
Upon  my  family  at  home,  depends 
My  character  abroad.      I  knew  long  fince 

Philumena's  difguft  to  you  •, -no  wonder  ! 

Nay,  'twere  a  wonder,  had  it  not  been  fo. 

Yet  I  imagin'd  not  her  hate  fo  ftrong, 

'Twould  vent  itfelf  upon  the  family  : 

Which  had  I  dream'd  of,  fhe  fliould  have  remaznM, 

And  you  pack'd  ofF,— — Confider,  Softrata, 

How  little  caufe  you  had  to  vex  me  thus. 

In  complaifance  to  you,  and  hufbanding 

My  fortune,  I  retir'd  into  the  country  : 

Scraping,  and  labouring  beyond  the  bounds 

Of  reafon,  or  my  age,  that  my  eftate 

Might  furniih  means  for  your  expence  and  pleafure. 

—Was  it  not  then  your  duty  in  return 

To  fee  that  nothing  happen'd  here  to  vex  me  ? 

Softra.  'Twas  not  my  doing,  nor  my  fault  indeed. 

Lack.  'Twas  your  fault,  Softrata  *,  your  fault  alone. 
You  was  fole  miftrefs  here  ;   and  in  your  care 
The  houfe,  tho'  I  had  freed  you  of  all  other  cares* 
A  woman,  an  old  woman  too,  and  quarrel 

Pp2-  With 
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With  a  green  girl !  oh  fhame  upon't  ! — You'll  fay 
That  'twas  her  fault. 

Softra.  Not  I  indeed,  my  Laches. 

Loch.  Tore  heav'n,  I'm  glad  on't  !  on  my  fon's  account, 
For  as  for  you,  I'm  well  enough  affur'd, 
No  fault  can  make  you  worfe. 

Sojlra.  But  prithee,  hufband, 
How  can  you  tell  that  her  averiion  to  me 
Is  not  a  mere  pretence,  that  fhe  may  ftay 
The  longer  with  her  mother  ? 

Lach.   No  fuch  thing. 
Was  rot  your  vifit  yefterday  a  proof, 
From  their  denial  to  admit  you  to  her  ? 

Sofira.  They  faid  fhe  was  fo  lick  fhe  could   not  fee  me, 

Lech.   Sick  of  your  humours  \   nothing  elfe,  I  fancy. 
And  well  Hie  might :  for  there's  not  one  of  you 
-But  want  your  fons  to  take  a  wife  :  and  that's 
No  fooner  over,  but  the  very  woman, 
Which  by  your  inftigation  they  have  married, 
They,  by  your  inftigation,  put  away. 

SCENE     II. 

Enter  PHIDIPPUS. 

Phitl  to  Phil.  <iv'ithin.~]  Although,  Philumena,  I  know 

my  powV 
To  force  you  to  comply  with  my  commands  ; 
Yet  yielding  to  paternal  tendernefs, 
I  e'en  give  way,  nor  crofs  your  humour. 

Lach.  See, 
phidippus  in  good  time  •   I'll  learn  from  him 
The  caufe  of  this. — [going  up  to  lim.'j  Phidippus,  ( 1  ($  tho' 

I  own 
Myfelf  indulgent  to  my  family, 
Yet  my  complacency  and  eafinefe 

Runs 
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Runs  not  to  that  extreme,  that  my  good-nature 
Corrupts  their  morals.     Would  you  aft  like  me3 
'Twouid  be  of  fervice  to  both  families. 
But  you  I  fee  are  wholly  in  their  power. 

Phid.  See  there  !    (17) 

Lach.  I  waited  on  you  yeilerday 
About  your  daughter  :   but  I  went  away, 
No  wifer  than  I  came.     It  is  not  right, 
If  you  would  have  the  alliance  lail  between  us, 
To  finother  your  refentment.     If  we  feem 
In  fault,  declare  it  \  that  we  may  refute, 
Or  make  amends  for  our  offence  :  and  you 
Shall  carve  the  fatisfaftion  out  yourfelf. 
But  if  her  ficknefs  only  is  the  caufe 
Of  her  remaining  in  your  family, 
Truft  me,  Phidippus,  but  you  do  me  wrong, 
To  doubt  her  due  attendance  at  my  houfe. 
For,  by  the  pow'rs  of  heav'n,  I'll  not  allow 
That  you,  altho'  her  father,  wi£h  her  better 
Than  I.     I  love  her  on  my  fon's  account  ; 
To  whom,  I'm  well  convine'd,  ihe  is  a»  dear 
As  he  is  to  himfelf :  and  I  can  tell  (18) 
How  deeply  'twill  affeft  him,  if  he  knows  this. 
Wherefore  I  wifh  ihe  ihould  come  home  again, 
Before  my  fon's  return, 

Phia.  My  good  friend  Laches, 
I  know  your  care,  and  your  benevolence  ; 
Nor  doubt  but  all  is  as  you  fay ;  and  hope 
That  you'll  believe  I  wiih  for  her  return, 
So  I  could  but  effeft  it.  • 

Lack.  What  prevents  it  ? 
Tell  me,  Phidippus  !  does  ihe  blame  her  huiband  ? 

Phid.  Not  in  the  Ieaft.     For  when  I  urg'd  it  home, 
And  threaten'd  to  oblige  her  to  return, 
She  vow'd  moft  folemnly,  flie  could  not  bear 

Your 
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Your  houfe,  fo  long  as  Pamphilus  was  abfent. 
— All  have  their  failings  :  I  am  of  fo  foft 
A  nature,  I  can't  thwart  my  family. 

Lath.   (19)   Ha,  Softrata  !  [to  Softrata,  apart* 

Softra.  Wretch  that  I  am  !   Ah  me  !  [afide. 

Lack.  And  her  return's  impoflible  ?  [to  Phidippus. 

Phul  At  prefent. 
— Would  you  aught  elfe  with  me  ?  for  I  have  bufinefs 
That  calls  me  to  the  Forum. 

Lack.  I'll  go  with  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    III. 

Manet  SOSTRATA. 

Softra.  How  unjuftly 
Do  hufbands  ftretch  their  cenfures  to  all  wives 
For  the  offences  of  a  few,  whofe  vices 
Reflect  difhonour  on  the  reft  ! — For,  heaven 
So  help  me,  as  I'm  wholly  innocent 
Of  what  my  hufband  now  accufes  rne  ! 
But  'tis  no  eafy  talk  to   clear  myfeif ; 
So  flx'd  and  rooted  is  the  notion  in  them, 
That  Step-Mothers  aj-e  all  fevere. — Not  I  •, 
For  I  have  ever  lov'd  Philumena, 
As  my  own  daughter  \  nor  can  I  conceive 
What  accident  has  drawn  her  hatred  on  me. 
My  ion's  return,  I  hope,  will  fettle  all  •, 
And,  ah,  I've  too  much  caufe  to  wifh  his  coming. 

[Exit. 


ACT 
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A  C  T    III.  SCENE  L 

Enter  PAMPHILUS  and  P ARMENCL 

Pant.  "RkTEVER  did  man  experience  greater  ills, 

X^i    More  miferies  in  love  than  I. — Diffraction  ! 
Was  it  for  this  I  held  my  life  fo  dear  ? 
For  this  was  I  fo  anxious  to  return  ? 
Better,  much  better  were  it  to  have  liv'd 
In  any  place,  than  come  to  this  again  ! 
To  feel,  and  know  myfelf  a  wretch ! — For  when 
Mifchance  befals  us,  all  the  interval 
Between  its  happening,  and  our  knowledge  of  it, 
May  be  efteem'd  clear  gain. 

Par.  But  as  it  is, 
You'll  fooner  be  deliver'd  from  your  troubles  : 
For  had  you  not  return'd,  the  breach  between  them 
Had  been  made  wider.    But  now,  Pamphilus, 
Both  will,  I  doubt  not,  reverence  your  prefence. 
You'll  know  the  whole,  make  up  their  difference, 
And  reconcile  them  to  each  other. — Thefe 
Are  all  mere  trifles,  which  you  think  fo  grievous. 

Pain.  Ah,  why  will  you  attempt  to  comfort  me  ? 
Was  ever  fuch  a  wretch  ?- — Before  t  married, 
My  heart,  you  know,  was  wedded  to  another. 
—But  I'll  not  dwell  upon  that  mifery, 
Which  may  be  eafily  conceiv'd  :   and  yet 
I  had  not  courage  to  refufe  the  match 
My  father  forc'd  upon  me. — Scarcely  wean'd 
From  my  old  love,  my  lim'd  foul  fcarcely  freed 
From  Bacchis,  and  devoted  to  my  wife, 
Than,  lo,  a  new  calamity  arifes,   - 
Threatening  to  tear  me  from  Philumena. 
For  either  I  fhall  find  my  mother  faulty, 

Or 
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Or  elie  my  wife :  In  either  cafe  unhappy. 
For  duty,  Parmeno,  obliges  me 

c~r  with  all  the  failings  of  a  mother  : 
And  then  I  am  fo  bounden  to  my  wife, 
Who,  calm  as  patience,-  bore  the  wrongs  I  did  her, 
IS  or  ever  murmur'd  a  complaint. — But  fure 
?Twas  fomewhat  very  ferious,  Parmeno, 
That  could  occafion  fuch  a  lading  quarrel. 

Par.  Rather  fome  trifle,  if  you  knew  the  truth. 
The  greateft  quarrels  do  not  always  rife 
"Froth  deepeft  injuries.     We  often  fee, 
That  what  wou'd  never  move  another's  fpleen, 
Renders  the  cholerick  your  worft  of  foes. 
Obferve  how  lightly  children  fquabble. — Why  ? 
Decaufe  they're  governed  by  a  feeble  mind. 
Women,  like  children,  too  are  impotent, 
And  weak  of  foul.     A  fingle  word,  perhaps, 
Has  kindled  all  this  enmity  between  them. 

Pant.  (20)  Go,  Parmeno,  and  let  them  know  I'm  come. 
\noiJe  within. 

Par.  Ha  !.  what's  all  this  ? 

Pam.  Hufh! 

Par.  I  perceive  a  buftle, 
And  running  to  and  fro. — Come  this  way,  fir  ! 
—To  the  door  ! — nearer  ftill ! — There,  there,  d'ye  hear  ? 

[noife  continues. 

Pam.    Peace  ;    hufh  !     [Jhreik   within']     Oh   Jupiter,    I 
heard  a  fhriek ! 

Par.   You  talk  yourfelf,  and  bid  me  hold  my  tongue. 
Myrrhina,  within.]  Hufh,  my  dear  child,  for  heaven's  fake  ! 

Pam.  It  feem'd 
The  voice  of  my  wife's  mother.     I  am  ruin'd  ! 

Par.  H  d w  fo  ? 

Pam.   Undone  ! 

Par.   And  why  ? 

Pam. 
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Pam.  Ah,  Parmeno, 
They  hide  fome  terrible  misfortune  from  me  ! 

Par.  They  faid,  your  wife  Philumena  was  ill : 
Whether  'tis  that.  I  cannot  tell. 

Pam.  Death,  firrah  ! 
Why  did  you  not  inform  me  that  before  ? 

Par,  Becaufe  I  could  not  tell  you  all  at  once. 

Pam.  What's  her  diforder  ? 

Par.    I  don't  know.. 

Pam.   But   tell  me. 
Has  fhe  had  no  phyfkLn  ? 

Par.  I  don't  know. 

Pam.  But  why  do  I  delay  to  enter  ftrait, 
That  I  may  learn  the  truth,  be  what  it  will  ? 
— Oh  my  Philumena,  in  what  condition 
Shall  I  now  find  thee  ? — If  there's  danger  of  thee, 
My  life's  in  danger  too.  [Exif* 

S  C  E  N  E    II. 

PARMENO  alone. 

It  were  not  good 

That  I  fhould  follow  him  into  the  houfe : 

For  all  our  family  are  odious  to  them.  (21) 

That's  plain  from  their  denying  Softrata 

Admittance  yefterday. — And  if  by  chance 

Her  illnefs  fhould  increafe,   (which  heav'n  forbid, 

For  my  poor  mailer's  fake  !)  they'll  cry  directly, 

u  Softrata's  fervant  came  into  the  houfe  :" 

Swear, — "  that  I  brought  the  plague  along  with  me, 

"  Put  all  their  lives  in  danger,  and  increas'd 

"  Philumena's  diftemper.'' — By  which  means, 

My  miftrefs  will  be  blam'd,  and  I  be  beaten. 

Q_  SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 

£/i/*r  SOSTRATA. 

Softra.  Alas,  I  hear  a  dreadful  noife  within, 
Philumena,  I  fear,  grows  worfe  and  worfe  : 
Which  iEfculapius,  and  thou,  Health,  forbid  !   (22) 
But  now  Til  vifit  her.  [goes  towards  the  houfe. 

Pars  Ho,  Softrata  ! 

Softra.  Who's  there  ? 

Par.  You'll  be  fhut  out  a  fecond  time. 

Softra.  Ha,  Parmeno,are  you  there  ? — Wretched  woman ! 
What  fhall  I  do  ? — Not  vifit  my  fon's  wife> 
When  me  lies  lick  at  next  door  ! 

Par.  Do  not  go  ; 
No,  nor  fend  any  body  elfe  ;  for  they, 
That  love  the  folks,  to  whom  themfelves  are  odious* 
I  think  are  guilty  of  a  double  folly  : 
Their  labour  proves  but  idle  to  themfelves, 
And  troublefome  to  thofe  for  whom  'tis  meant» 
Befides,  your  fon,  the  moment  he  arriv'd, 
Went  in  to  vifit  her. 

Softra.  How,  Parmeno  ! 
Is  Pamphilu?  arriv'd  ? 

Par.  He  is. 

So/lra.  Thank  heav'n  ! 
Oh,  how  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  that  ! 

Par.  And  therefore  I  ne'er  went  into  the  houfe» 
For  if  Philumena's  complaints  abate, 
She'll  tell  him,  face  to  face,  the  whole  affair, 
And  what  has  pa  ft  between  you  to  create 
This  difference  .—-But  here  he  comes — how  fad ! 

SCENE 
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SCENE    IV. 

Enter  PAMPHILUS. 

Softra.  My  dear  boy,  Pamphilus  !  ■■      « 

Pam.  My  mother,  fave  you !  [dtfirdered* 

Softra.  I'm  glad  to  fee  you  fafe  return'd— -How  does 
Your  wife  ! 

Pam.  A  little  better. 

So/Ira.  Grant  it  heav'n  ! 
«—But  why  d'ye  weep,  and  why  are  you  fo  fad  I 

Pam.  Nothing,  good  mother. 

Softra.  What  was  all  that  buftle  ? 
Tell  me,  did  pain  attack  her  fuddenly  ? 

Pam.  It  did. 

So/Ira.  And  what  is  her  complaint  ?  *  •  * 

Pam.   A  fever. 

Softra.  What  !  a  quotidian  ? 

Par.  So  they  fay. But  in,  (23) 

Good  mother,  and  111  follow. 

Softra.  Be  it  fo>  \_Exit. 

Pam.  Do  you  run,  Parmeno,  to  meet  the  fervants, 
And  give  your  help  in  bringing  home  the  baggage. 

Par.  As  if  they  did  not  know  the  road  ! 

Pam.  Away!  [£*•// Parmeno, 

SCENE    V. 

PAMPHILUS   alone. 

Which  way  mail  I  begin  the  wretched  talc 
Of  my  misfortunes,  which  have  fall'n  upon  me 
Thus  unexpectedly  ?  which  even  now 
Thefc  very  eyes  have  feen,  thefe  ears  have  heard  ? 
And  which,  difcover'd,  drove  me  out  o'doors. 
Cover'd  with  deep  confuiion  ?- — For  but  now 

OS2  .  ^ 
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As  I  rufh'd  in,  all  anxious  for  my  wife, 

And  thinking  to  have  found  her  vifited, 

Alas,  with  a  far  different  complaint  ; 

Soon  as  her  women  faw  me,  at  rlrft  light 

Struck  and  o'erjoy'd,  they  all  exclaim'd,  "  He's  come  !" 

And  then  as  foon  each  countenance  was  chang'd, 

That  chance  had  brought  me  fo  unfcafonably. 

Meanwhile  one  of  them  ran  before,  to  fpeak 

Of  my  arrival.     I,  who  long'd  to  fee  her, 

Directly  folloVd  ;  and  no  fooner  enter'd, 

Than  her  diforder  was,  alas,  too  plain  : 

For  neither  had  they  leifure  to  diJguife  it, 

Nor  could  flie  filence  the  loud  cries  of  travail. 

Soon  as  I  faw  it,  "  Oh  fhame,  fhame  !"  I  cried, 

And  rufh'd  away  in  tears  and  agony, 

O'erwhelm'd  with  horror  at  a  ftroke  fo  grievous. 

The  mother  follows  me,  and  at  the  threfhold 

Falls  on  her  knees  before  me  all  in  tears. 

This  touched  me  to  the  foul.    And  certainly 

'Tis  in  the  very  nature  of  our  minds, 

To  rife  and  fall  according  to  our  fortunes. 

Thus  fhe  addrefs'd  me. — "  Oh,  my  Pamphilus, 

<c  The  caufe  of  her  removal  from  your  houfe, 

if  You've  now  difcover'd.     To  my  virgin-daughter  > 

u  Some  unknown  villain  ofrer'd  violence  ; 

u  And  (lie  fled  hither  to  conceal  her  labour 

u  From  you  and  from  your  family/' Alas  ! 

"When  I  but  call  her  earneft  prayers  to  mind, 
I  cannot  chufe  but  weep. — "  Whatever  chance," 
Continued  fhe,  vC  whatever  accident, 
r<  Brought  you  to-day  tljus  fuddeniy  upon  us, 
"  By  that  wc  both  conjure  you — if  in  juftice, 
<c  Ami  equity  we  may — to  keep  in  filence, 
"  And  cover  her  diftrefs  — Oh,  Pamphilus, 
"  If  e'er  you  witnefs'cl  her  affection  for  you, 
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tt  By  that  affection  flie  implores  you  now, 

c<  Not  to  refufe  us  ! — for  recalling  her,       v 

"  Do  as  your  own  clifcretion  fhall  direct. 

<c  That  fihe's  in  labour  now,  or  has  conceiv'd 

"  By  any  other  perfon,  is  a  fecret 

"  Known  but  to  you  alone.     For  Fve  been  told, 

u  The  two  firft  months  you  had  no  commerce  with  her 

"  (24)   And  it  is  now  the  feventh  ilnce  your  union. 

c<  Your  fentiments  on  this  are  evident. 

<c  But  now,  my  Pamphilus,  if  poffible, 

"  I'll  call  it  a  mifcarriage  :  no  one  elfc 

"  But  will  believe,  as  probable,  'tis  your's. 

tl  The  child  fhall  be  immediately  expos'd. 

c(  No  inconvenience  will  arife  to  you  ; 

"  While  thus  you  {hall  conceal  the  injury, 

cc  (25)   That  my  poor  girl  unworthily  fuftain'd." 

— I  promis'd  her  ;  and  I  will  keep  my  word. 

But  to  recall  her,  wou'd  be  poor  indeed  : 

Nor  will  I  do  it,  tho'  I  love  her  ftill. 

And  former  commerce  binds  me  ftro:igly  to  her. 

—I  can't  but  weep,  to  think  how  fad  and  lonely 

My  future  life  will  be. — Oh  fickle  fortune ! 

How  traniient  are  thy  fmiles ! — But  I've  been  fchool'd 

To  patience  by  my  former  haplefs  paflion, 

Which  I  fubdued  by  reafon  :   and  I'll  try 

By  reafon  to  fubdue  this  too. — But  yonder 

Comes  Parmeno,  I  fee,  with  th'  other  (laves  ! 

He  muft  by  no  means  now  be  prefent,  lince 

To  him  alone  I  formerly  reveal'd,  (26) 

That  I  abfbin'd  from  her  when  firft  we  married  : 

And  if  he  hears  her  frequent  cries,  I  fear, 

That  he'll  difcover  her  to  be  in  labour. 

I  muft  difpatch  him  on  fome  idle  errand, 

Until  Philumena's  deliver'd.  (27) 

SCENE 
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SCENE    VI. 

Enter  at  a  difiance  PARMENO,  SOSIA,  and  other 
Jlaves  with  baggage. 

Par.  to  Sefia.2   Ay  ? 
And  had  you  fuch  a  wretched  voyage,  fay  you  ? 

Sofia.  O  Parmeno,  words  can't  exprefs  how  wretched 
A  fea-life  is. 

Par.   Indeed  ? 

Sofia.   Oh  happy  Parmeno  ! 
You  little  know  the  dangers  you've  efcap'd, 
Who've  never  been  at  fea. — For  not  to  dwell 
On  other  hardships,  only  think  of  this  ! 
I  was  on  lhip -board  thirty  days  or  more, 
In  conftant  fear  of  finking  all  the  while, 
The  winds  fo  contrary,  fuch  ftqrmy  weather  I 

Par   Dreadful ! 

Sofia»  I  found  it  fo,  I  promife  you. , 
In  fhcrt,  were  I  afiur'd  I  muft  return, 
'Fore  heaven,  Parmeno,  I'd  run  away 
Rather  than  go  on  board  a  ihip  again. 

Vur.  You  have  been  apt  enough  to  think  of  that 
On  (lighter  reafons,  Sofia,  before  now. 
—But  yondcr's  my  young  mailer  Pamphilus 
{Jtandirtg  before  that  door. — Go  in  !   Til  to  him, 
And  fee  if  \u:  has  any  bufinefs  for  me. 

\JLxeunt  Sofia,  and  the  reft  of  the  (laves  ivith  the 
baggage. 
Mafter,  arc  you  here  fiill  ?  [to  Pamphilus. 

Pam.  Oh  Parmeno ! 
I  waited  for  you, 

Par.  What's  your  pleafure,  Sir  ? 

gam.  Run  to  the  Citadel.  (28) 
-    Who  ? 
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Pam.  You. 

Par.  The  Citadel ! 
For  what  ? 

Pam.  Find  out  one  Callidemides, 
My  landlord  of  Mycone,  who  came  over  > 
In  the  fame  ihip  with  me. 

Par.   A  plague  upon  it ! 
Would  not  one  fwear  that  he  had  made  a  vow  (29) 
To  break  my  wind,  if  he  came  home  in  fafety, 
With  running  on  his  errands  I 

Pam.   Away,  Sirrah  ! 

Par.  What  meffage  ?  mull  I  only  find  him  out  ? 

Pam.  Yes  *,  tell  him,  that  it  is  not  in  my  powef . 
To  meet  him  there  to-day,  as  I  appointed  ; 
That  he  mayn't  wait  for  me  in  vain.- — Hence  ;  fly  5 

Par.  But  I  don't  know  him,  if  I  fee  him,  Sir. 

Pam*  impatiently.]  Well ;  I'll  defcribe  him  fo,  you 
cannot  mifs  him. 
=— A  large,  red,  frizzle-pated,  grofs,  blear-eyed, 
I'11-looking  fellow. 

Par.  Plague  on  him,  fay  I  ! 
—What  if  he  Ihould  not  come,  Sir,  mull  I  wait 
Till  evening  for  him  ? 

Pam.  Wait. — Be  quick  ! 

Par.  Be  quick  ? 
I  can't  be  quick, — -I'm  lo  much  tir'4.  TEi 

SCENE    VIL 

PAMPHILUS  done* 

He's  gone. 

What  fhall  I  do  ?  Alas,  I  fcarcely  know 
How  to  conceal  as  Myrrhina  deiir'd, 
Her  daughter's  labour.     Yet  I  pity  her  ; 
And  what  I  can,  I  am  refolv'd  to  do, 

Conuften 
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Confiftent  with  my  duty  :  for  my  parents  (30) 
Muft  be  obey'd  before  my  love. — But  fee  ! 
My  father  and  Phidippus   come  this  way. 
How  I  fhall  acT:,  heav'n  knows. 

SCENE    VIII. 

Enter  at  a  diflance  LACHES  and  PHIDIPPUS. 

Lach.  Did  not  you  fay 
She  only  waited  my  fon's  coming  ? 

Phid.  Ay. 

Lack.  They  fay  that  he's  arriv'd.     Let  her  return  then  ! 

Pam.  behind."]  What  r&afon  I  fhall  frame  to  give  my 
father, 
For  not  recalling  her,  I  carmot  tell. 

Lach.  overhearing.]  Whofe  voice  was  that  ? 

Pam.  to  himfelf.~]  And  yet  I  am  refolv'd 
To  (land  to  my  firft  purpofe. 

Lach.  feeing  Pa?nphilus.~]  He  himfelf, 
Whom  I  was  fpeaking  of! 

Pam.  going  up.~]  My  father,  fave  you  ! 

Lach.  Save  you,  my  fon  ! 

Phid.  Pamphilus,  welcome  home  ! 
I'm  glad  to  fee  you  fafe,  and  in  good  health, 

Pam.  I  do  believe  it. 

Lach.  Are  you  juft  now  come  ? 

Pam.   Juft:  now,  Sir. 

Lach.  Well ;  and  tell  me,  Pamphilus, 
What  has  our  kinfman  Phania  left  us? 

Pam.   Ah,  Sir, 
He,  his  whole  life-time,  was  a  man  of  pleafure, 
And  fuch  men  feldom  much  enrich  their  heirs. 
Yet  he  has  left  at  leaft  this  praife  behind  him, 
"  While  he  liv'd,  he  liv'd  well." 

Lach.  And  have  you  brought  (31) 

Nothing 
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Nothing  home  with  you,  but  this  fingle  fentence  ? 

Pam.  What  he  has  left,  tho'  fmall,  is  of  advantage. 

Lack.  Advantage  ?  No,  it  is  a  difadvantage  : 
For  I  could  wifh  he  was  alive  and  well. 

Phid.  That  you  may  fafely  j  for  your  wilhing  for't 
Will  never  bring  the  man  to  life  again : 
Yet  I  know  well  enough  which  you'd  like  beft.  [afide. 

Lack,  to  Pam.]  Phidippus  order'd  that  Philumena 
Should  be  fent  over  to  him  yefterday. 
—Say  that  you  order'd  it.  \_afide  to  Phidippus,  thrufting  him. 

Phid.  afide  to  Laches.]  Don't  thru  ft  me  fo. 
I  did.  [aloud* 

Lack.  But  now  he'll  fend  her  home  again» 

Phid.  I  will. 

Pam.  Nay,  nay,  I  know  the  whole  affair* 
Since  my  arrival,  I  have  heard  it  all. 

Lach.  Now,  plague  upon  thefe  envious  tale-bearers, 
Who  are  fo  glad  to  fetch  and  carry  news  ! 

Pam.  to  Phid.]  That   I've   endeavour'd  to  deferve  no 
blame 
From  any  of  the  family,  I'm  confcious» 
Were  it  my  inclination  to  relate, 

How  true  I've  been,  how  kind,  and  gentle  tow'rds  her, 
I  well  might  do  it :  but  I  rather  chufe, 
You  mould  collet  it  from  herfelf.     For  when 
She,  altho'  now  there's  enmity  between  us, 
Befpeaks  me  fair,  you  will  the  fooner  credit 
My  difpofition  tow'rds  her.     And  I  call 
The  Gods  to  witnefs,  that  this  Reparation 
Has  not  arifen  from  my  fault.     But  fince 
She  thinks  it  is  beneath  her  to  comply 
With  Softrata,  and  bear  my  mother's  temper  ; 
And  fince  no  other  means  are  to  be  found 
Ofreconciliation,  I,  Phidippus, 
Muft  leave  my  mother  or  Philumena. 

R  r  Duty 
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Duty  then  calls  me  to  regard  my  mother. 

Lach.  My  Pamphilus,  I  cannot  be  difpleas'd, 
That  you  prefer  to  all  the  world  a  parent. 
But  take  head,   your  refentment  don't  tranfport  you 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  reafon,  Pamphilus. 

Pam.  Ah,  what  refentment  can  I  bear  to  her, 
Who  ne'er  did  any  thing  I'd  wifli  undone, 
But  has  fo  often  deferv'd  well  of  me  ? 
I  love  her,  own  her  worth,  and  languish  for  her ; 
For  I  have  known  her  tendernefs  of  foul : 
And  heaven  grant,  that  with  fome  other  hufband 
She  find  that  happinefs  ihe  mift  in  me ; 
From  whom  the  ftrong  hand  of  neceffity 
Divorces  her  for  ever  ! 

Phid.  That  event 
'Tis  in  your  pow'r  to  hinder, 

Lach.  If  you're  wife, 
Take  your  wife  home  again  \ 

Pam.  I  cannot,  father. 
I  muft  not  flack  my  duty  to  my  mother.  [going* 

Lach.  Where  are  you  going  ?  {Exit  Pamphilus, 

SCENE    IX. 

Manent  LACHES,  and  PHIDIPPUS. 

Phid.  How  perverfe  is  this  !  [angrily. 

Lach.  Did  not  I  fay  he'd  take  it  ill,  Phidippus, 
And  therefore  begg'd  you  to  fend  back  your  daughter  ? 

Phid.  'Fore  heaven  I  did  not  think  him  fuch  a  churl. 
What  !    does  he  fancy  I'll  go  cringing  to  him  ? 
No  *, — if  he'll  take  his  wife  he  may  : — if  not, 
Let  him  refund  her  portion  ; — there's  an  end  J 

Lach.  See  there  now  !  you're  as  fractious  as  himfelf. 

Phid.  You're  come  back  obftinate  and  proud  enough 
In  confeience,  Pamphilus  !  [n?igrily. 

Lad>\ 
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Loch.  This  anger  will  fubflde, 
Tho>  he  has  had  fome  caufe  to  be  difturb'd. 

Phid.  Becaufe  you've  had  a  little  money  left  you, 
Your  minds  are  fo  exalted  ! 

Lach.  What  d'ye  quarrel 
With  me  too  ? 

Phid.  Let  him  take  to-day  to  think  on't, 
And  fend  me  word  if  he  fhall  have  her  home, 
Or  not :  that  if  fhe  don't  remain  his  wife, 
She  may  be  given  to    another.  [Exit  hajlily. 

SCENE    X, 

LACHES  alone. 

Stay  ! 

Hear  me  !  one  word,  Phidippus  !  Stay  ! — -He's  gone. 

—What  is't  to  me  ^.[angrily.']  E'en  let  them  fettle  it 

Among  themfelves  ;  fince  nor  my  fon,  nor  he 

Take  my  advice,  nor  mind  one  word  I  fay. 

— This  quarrel  fhall  go  round,  I  promife  them  : 

I'll  to  my  wife,  the  author  of  this  mifchief, 

And  vent  my  fpleen  and  anger  upon  her.  (32)  [Exit. 


ACT    IV,        SCENE    I. 

Enter  MYRRHINA  hajlily. 

Myrr.'W  THAT  fhall  I  do  ! — Confufion  ! — which  way 

VV  turn? 

Alas,  what  anfwer  /hall  I  make  my  hufband  ? 
For  I  dare  fay  he  heard  the  infant's  cries, 
He  ran  fo  haftily,  without  a  word, 
Into  my  daughter's  chamber.     If  he  finds 
That  fhe  has  been  deliver'd,  what  excufe 

Rr2  Ta 
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To  make,  for  having  thus  conceal'd  her  labour» 
I  can't  devife. — But  our  door  creaks  ! — ''tis  he. 
I  am  undone. 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  PHIDIPPUS. 

Phid.  Soon  as  my  wife  perceiv'd  (33) 
That  I  was  going  to  my  daughter's  chamber, 
She  ftole  diredtly  out  o'doors. — But  there 
She  ftands. — Why,  how  now,  Myrrhina  ? 
Holo,  I  fay  !  [She  ajfeBs  not  to  fee  him, 

Myrr.  D'ye  call  me,  hufband  ?  ,  i 

Phid.  Hufband  ! 
Am  I  your  hufband  ?  am  I  ev'n  a  man  ? 
For  had  you  thought  me  to  be  either,  woman, 
You  would  not  dare  to  play  upon  me  thus. 

Myn\  How  ! 

Phid.  How  ? — My  daughter  has  been  brought  to  bed, 
— Ha  !   are  you  dumb  ? — By  whom  ? 

Myrr.  Is  that  a  queftion 
For  you,  who  are  her  father,  to  demand  ? 
Alas,  by  whom  d'ye  think,  unlefs  her  hufband  ? 

Phid.  So  I  believe  :  nor  is  it  for  a  father 
To  fuppofe  otherwife  :  But  yet  I  wonder, 
That  you  have  thus  conceal'd  her  labour  from  us 
Efpecially  as  fiie  has  been  deliver'd 
At  her  full  time,  and  all  is  as  it  fhou'd  be. 
What  !  Is  there  fuch  perverfenefs  in  your  nature, 
As  rather  to  defire  the  infant's  death, 
Than  that  his  birth  fhou'd  knit  the  bond  of  friendfhip 
Clofer  betwixt  us  •,  rather  than  my  daughter, 
Aginft  your  liking,  fhou'd  remain  the  wife 

Of  Pamphilus  ? 1  thought  all  this 

liad  been  their  fault,  while  you're  alone  to  blame. 

Myn\ 
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Myrr.  How  wretched  am  I  ! 

Phid.  Would  to  heav'n  you  were  ! 
* — But  now  I  recollect  your  converfation 
When  firft  we  made  this  match,  you  then  declard 
YouM  not  endure  fhe  mould  remain  the  wife 
Of  Pamphilus,  who  folio w'd  myireffes, 
And  pafs'd  the  nights  abroad. 

Myrr.  I  had  much  rather 
He  fhould  think  any  reafon,  than  the  true  one.  \afide, 

Phid.  I  knew  he  kept  a  miftrefs  ;  knew  it  long 
Ere  you  did,  Myrrhina  ;  but  I  could  never 
Think  that  offence  fo  grievous  in  a  youth, 
Seeing  'tis  natural  to  them  all  :  and  foon 

o 

The  time  fhall  come,  when  he'll  ftand  felf-reprov'd. 
But  you,  perverfe  and  wilful  as  at  firft, 
Could  take  no  reft,  till  you  had  brought  away 
Your  daughter,  and  annull'd  the  match,  I  made  ; 
There's  not  a  circumftance,  but  loudly  fpeaks 
Your  evil  difpofition  to  the  marriage. 

Myrr.  D'ye  think  me  then  fo  obftinate,  that  I, 
Who  am  her  mother,  fhou'd  betray  this  fpirit, 
Granting  the  match  were  of  advantage  to  us  ? 

Phid.    Is  it  for  you  then  to  forefee,  or  judge 
What's  of  advantage  to  us  ?  You  perhaps 
Have  heard  fromfome  officious  bufy  body, 
That  they  have  feen  him  going  to  his  miftrefs, 
Or  coming  from  her  houfe  :  and  what  of  that, 
So  it  were  done  difcreetly,  and  but  feldom  ? 
Were  it  not  better  that  we  fhould  difTemble 
Our  knowledge  of  it,  than  pry  into  things, 
Which  to  appear  to  know  wou'd  make  him  hate  us  ? 
For  could  he  tear  her  from  his  heart  at  once, 
To  whom  he'd  been  fo  many  years  attach'd, 
J  fhould  not  think  he  were  a  man,  or  likely 
To  prove  a  conftant  hnfband  to  my  daughter, 

/  Myn\ 
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Myrr.  No  more  of  Pamphilus,  or  my  offence  ; 
Since  you  will  have  it  fo  ! — Go,  find  him  out  •, 
Confer  with  him  alone,  and  fairly  afk  him, 
Will  he,  or  no,  take  back  Philumena  ? 
If  he  avows  his  inclination  to't, 
Reftore  her  •,  but  if  he  refufes  it, 
Allow,  I've  ta'en  good  counfel  for  my  child. 

Phid.  Grant,  he  fhou'd  prove  repugnant  to  the  match, 
Grant,  you  perceiv'd  this  in  him,  Myrrhina  ; 
Was  not  I  prefent  !  had  not  I  a  right 
To  be  confulted  in't  ? — It  makes  me  mad, 
That  you  mould  dare  to  aft  without  my  order  : 
And  I  forbid  you  to  remove  the  child 
Out  of  this  houfe. — But  what  a  fool  am  I, 
Enjoining  her  obedience  to  my  orders  ! 
I'll  in,  and  charge  the  fervants,  not  to  fuffer 
The  infant  to  be  carried  forth.  [Exit 

SCENE    III. 

MYRRHINA  alone. 

No  woman  -more  unhappy  than  myfelf : 

For  how  he'd  bear  it,  did  he  know  the  whole, 

When  he  has  taken  fuch  offence  at  this, 

Which  is  of  much  lefs  confequence,  is  plain. 

Nor  by  what  means  to  reconcile  him  to  it, 

Can  I  devife.     After  fo  many  ills, 

This  only  mifery  there  yet  remainM, 

To  be  oblig'd  to  educate  the  child, 

Ignorant  of  the  father's  quality. 

For  he,  the  cruel  fpoiler  of  her  honour, 

Taking  advantage  of  the  night  and  darknefs, 

My  daughter  was  not  able  to  difcern 

His  perfon  ;  nor  to  force  a  token  from  him, 

Whereby  he  might  be  afterwards  difcover'd  : 

But 
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But  he,  at  his  departure,  pluck'd  by  force 

A  ring  from  off  her  finger  (34). 1  fear  too, 

That  Pamphilus  will  not  contain  himfelf, 

Nor  longer  keep  our  fecret,  when  he  finds 

Another's  child  acknowledg'd  for  his  own.  [Exif* 

SCENE    IV. 

SOSTRATA,  PAMPHILUS. 

Soflra.  Dear  fon,  I'm  not  to  learn  that  you  fuppofe, 
Tho'  you  difTemble  your  fufpicions  to  me, 
That  my  ill-humour  caus'd  your  wife's  departure* 
But  by  my  truft  in  heav'n,  and  hopes  in  you, 
I  never  knowingly  did  any  thing 
To  draw  her  hatred  and  difguft  upon  me. 
I  always  thought  you  lov'd  me,  and  to-day 
You  have  confirm'd  my  faith  :  for  even  now 
Your  father  has  been  telling  me  within, 
How  much  you  held  me  dearer  than  your  love. 
Now  therefore,  on  my  part,  I  am  refolv'd 
To  equal  you  in  all  good  offices  ; 
That  you  may  know  your  mother  ne'er  withholds 
The  juft  rewards  of  filial  piety  5 
Finding  it  then  both,  meet  for  your  repofe, 
My  Pamphilus,  as  well  as  my  good  name, 
I  have  determin'd  to  retire  directly 
From  hence  into  the  country  with  your  father  5 
So  mail  my  prefence  be  no  obftacle, 
Nor  any  caufe  remain,  but  that  your  wife 
Return  immediately. 

Pam.  What  thoughts  are  thefe  ? 
Shall  her  perverfenefs  drive  you  out  of  town  ? 
It  fhall  not  be  :  Nor  will  I  draw,  good  mother, 
That  cenfure  on  me,  that  my  obftinacy, 
Not  your  good-nature  was  the  caufe.— Befides, 

That 
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That  you  mould  quit  relations,  friends,  diverfionsj 
On  my  account,  I  can't  allow. 

Sofintm  Alas, 
Thofe  things  have  no  allurements  for  me  now. 
While  I  was  young,  and  'twas  the  feafon  for  them. 
1  had  my  mare,  and  I  am  fatisfied. 
_?Tis  now  my  chief  concern  to  make  my  age 
Eafy  to  all,  (35)  that  no  one  may  regret 
My  lengthen'd  life,  nor  languiih  for  my  death» 
Here,  aitho'  undefervedly,  I  fee  (36) 
My  prefence  odious  :  I  had  beft  retire  : 
So  mail  I  beft  cut  off  all  difcontent, 
Abfolve  myfclf  from  this  unjuft  fufpicion, 
And  humour  them.     Permit  me  then  to  fhun 
The  common  fcandal  thrown  upon  the  fex. 

Pain.  How  fortunate  in  every  thing  but  one, 
Having  fo  good  a  mother, — fuch  a  wife  ! 

So/Ira.  Patience,  my  Pamphilus !    Is't  poflible 
You  can't  endure  one  inconvenience  in  her  ? 
If  in  all  elfe,  as  I  believe,  you  like  her, 
Dear  fon,  be  rul'd  by  me,  and  take  her  home  ! 

Pam.  Wretch  that  I  am  ! 

So/Ira.  And  I  am  wretched  too  : 
For  this  grieves  me,  my  fon,  no  lefs  than  you* 

SCENE     V. 

Enter  LACHES. 

Lach.  I  have  been  ftanding  at  a  diftance,  wife, 
And  overheard  your  converfation  with  him. 
You  have  done  wifely  to  fubdue  your  temper, 
And  freely  to  comply  with  what,  perhaps, 
Hereafter  mud  be  done. 

SoJIra.   And  let  it  be  !    (37) 

Lach.  Now  then  retire  with  me  into  the  country  : 

There 
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There  I  fliall  bear  with  you,  and  you  with  me. 

Sojira.  I  hope  we  fliall. 

Lach.  Go  in  then,  and  pack  up 
The  neceflaries  you  would  carry  with  you* 
Away  ! 

Softra.  I  fhall  obey  your  orders.  [-£#^ 

Pam.  Father  ! 

Lach.  Well,  Pamphilus  ? 

Pam.  My  mother  leave  the  town  ? 
By  no  means. 

Lack   Why? 

Pam.  Becaufe  Fm  yet  uncertain 
What  I  fhall  do  about  my  wife. 

Lach.  How's  that  ? 
What  would  you  do,  but  take  her  home  again  ? 

Pam.  'Tis  what  I  wifli  for,  and  can  fcarce  forbear  it, 
But  I'll  not  alter  what  I  firft  defign'd. 
What's  beft  I'll  follow  :  and  I'm  well  convinced 
That  there's  no  other  way  to  make  them  friends, 
But  that  I  ihould  not  take  her  home  again. 

Lach.  You  don't  know  that  :  but  'tis  of  no  importance 
Whether  they're  friends  or  not,  when  Softrata 
Is  gone  into  the  country.      We  old  folks 
Are  odious  to  the  young.     We'd  beft  retire. 
In  fhort  we're  grown  a  by-word,  Pamphilus, 
u  (38)  The  old  man  and  old  woman." — But  I  fee 
Phidippus  coming  in  good  time  .     Let's  meet  him  ! 

SCENE    VI. 

Enter  PHIDIPPUS. 

PhicL  to  Phil,  within.']  I'm  angry  with  you— 'fore  hea- 
ven, very  angry, 
Philumena  !— You've  acted  fhamefully. 
Though  you  indeed  have  fome  excufe  for't,  feeing 

S  Your 
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Your  mother  urg'd  you  to't ;  but  £he  has  none. 

Lack.  You're  come  upon  us  in  good  time,  Phidippus ; 
Juft  in  the  time  we  wanted  you. 

Phid.  What  now  ? 

Pam.  What  anfwer  mail  I  give  them  !   (39)  how  ex- 
plain ?  [aftdc* 

Lach.  Inform  your  daughter,  Softrata  will  hence 
Into  the  country  \  fo  Philumena 
Need  not  dread  coming  home  again. 

Phid.  Ah,  friend  ! 
Tour  wife  has  never  been  in  fault  at  all : 
All  this  has  fprung  from  my  wife  Myrrhina. 
The  cafe  is  alter  d.     She  confounds  us  Laches. 

Pam,   So  that  I  may  not  take  her  home  again, 
Confound  affairs  who  will !  [afide. 

Phid.  l7  Pamphilus, 
Would  fain,  if  poffible,  make  this  alliance 
Perpetual  between  our  families. 
But  if  you  cannot  like  it,  take  the  child.  (40) 

Pom.  He  knows  of  her  delivery.  Confufion  :  [afidc. 

Lach.  The  child  !   what  child  ? 

Phid.  We've  got  a^  grandfon,  Laches. 
For  when  my  daughter  left  your  houfe,  £he  was 
With  child,  it  feems,  altho'  I  never  knew  it 
Before  this  very  day»  * 

Lach.  'Fore  heav'n,  good  news  ! 
And  I  rejoice  to  hear  a  child  is  born, 
And  that  your  daughter  had  a  fafe  delivery. 
But  what-  a  woman  is  your,  wife,  Phidippus  ? 
Of  what  3  difpofition  ?   to  conceal 
Such  an  event  as  this  ?  I  can't  exprefs 
How  much  I  think  fhe  was  to  blame 

id.  This  pteafes  me,  no  more  than  you,  good  Laches 

Pam.    Altho'  my  mind  was  in  fufpence  before, 

•  doubts  all  vaniih  now.     I'll  ne'er  recall  her, 

,  ,       Since 
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Since  flie  brings  home  with  her  another's  child.  {afidt* 

Lack.  There  is  no  room  for  choice  now,  Pamphilus. 

Pam.  Confuiion  !  [afide. 

Lach.  We've  oft  wifh'd  to  fee  the  day, 
When  you  mould  have  a  child,  to  call  you  father. 
That  day's, now  come.  The  Gods  be  thank'd  ! 

Pam.  Undone  !  \afde. 

Lach.  Recall  your  wife,  and  don't  oppofe  my  will. 
_  Pam.  If  ihe  had  wifh'd  for  children  by  me,  father, 
Or  to  remain  my  wife,   I'm  very  lure 
She  never  would  have  hid  this  matter  from  me  : 
But  now  I  fee  her  heart  divorc'd  from  me, 
And  think  we  never  can  agree  hereafter, 
Wherefore  mould  I  recall  her  ? 

Lach.  A  young  woman 
Did  as  her  mother  had  perfuaded  her. 
Is  that  fo  wonderful  ?  and  do  you  think 
To  find  a  woman  without  any  fault  ? 
— Or  is't  becaufe  the  men  are  ne'er  to  blame  ?       \jro?iica;ly\ 

Phid.  Conlider  with  yourfelves  then,  gentlemen, 
Whether  you'll  part  with  her,  or  call  her  home. 
What  my  wife  does,  I  cannot  help,  you  know. 
Settle  it  as  you  pleafe,  you've  my  confent, 
But  for  the  child,  what  fliall  be  done  with  him  ? 

Lach.  A  pretty  queftion  truly  !   come  what  may, 
Send  his  own  bantling  home  to  him  of  courfe, 
That  we  may  educate  him. 

Pam,  When  his  own  (41) 
Father  abandons  him,   I  educate  him  ? 

Lach.  What    faid  you  ?  how  !    not   educate    him,    fay 
you  ? 
Shall  we  expofe  him  rather,  Pamphilus  ? 
What  madnefs  is  all  this  ? — -My  breath,  and  blood  ! 
I  can  contain  no  longer.     You  oblige  me 
To  fpeak,  againft  my  will,  before  Piiidippus  : 

S  s  %  Think 
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Think  you  I'm  ignorant  whence  flow  thofe  tears  ? 
Or  why  you're  thus  diforcler'd  and  diftrefs'd  ? 
Fir  ft,   when  you  gave  as  a  pretence,  you  could  not 
Recall  your  wife  from  reverence  to  your  mother. 
She  promis'd  to  retire  into  the  country. 
But,  now,  iince  that  excufe  is  taken  from  you, 
You've  made  her  private  lying-in  another. 
You  are  miftaken  if  you  think  me  blind 
To  your  intentions — That  you  might  at  laffc 
Bring  home  your  ftray  affe&ions  to  your  wife, 
How  long  a  time  to  wean  you  from  your  miftrefs 
Bid  I  allow  ?  your  wild  expence  upon  her 
How  patiently  I  bore  ?   I  prefs'd,  intreated, 
That  you  would  take  a  wife.      'Twas  time,  I  faid 
At  my  repeated  inftances  you  married, 
And,  as  in  duty  bound  to  do,  complied : 
But  now  your  heart  is  gone  abroad  again 
After  your  miftrefs,  whom  to  gratify, 
You  throw  this  wanton  infult  on  your  wife. 
For  I  can  plainly  fee  you  are  relaps'J 
nto  your  former  life  again. 

Pant.   Me  ? 

Lach.   You» 
And  'tis  bafe  in  you,  to  invent  falfe  caufes 
Of  quarrel  with  your  wife,  that  you  may  live 
In  quiet  with  your  miftrefs,  having  put 
This  witnefs  from  you.     This  your  wife  perceiv'ch 
For  was  there  any  other  living  reafon, 
Wherefore  fhe  mould  depart  from  you  ? 

PhicL  He's  right, 
That  was  the  very  thing. 

Pant.   I'll  take  my  oath, 
'Twas  none  of  thofe,  that  you  have  mention'd  : 

Lach.    Ah, 
Recall  your  wife  :  or  tdl  me,  why  you  will  not. 
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Pam.  'Tis  not  convenient  now. 

Lack.  Take  home  the  child  then. 
For  he  at  leaft  is  not  in  fault,  I'll  fee 
About  the  mother  afterwards. 

Pam.  to  himfelfJ]  Ev'ry  way 
I  am  a  wretch,  nor  know  I  what  to  do  : 
My  father  has  me  in  the  toils,  and  I, 
By  ftruggling  to  get  loofe,  am  more  entangled» 
I'll  hence,  fince  prefent  I  ftiall  profit  little; 
For  I  believe  they'll  hardly  educate 
The  child  again  ft  my  will ;  efpeciaily 
Seeing  my  ftep-mother  will  fecond  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE    VII. 

Manent  PHIDIPPUS,  LACHES. 

Lach.  Going  ?  how's  that  ?  and  give  me  no  plain  an- 
fwer ! 
—D'ye  think  he's  in  his  fenfes  ? — Well'— fend  home 
The  child  to  me,  Phidippus.  I'll  take  care  on't. 

Phld.  I  will. — I  cannot  wonder  that  my  wife 
Took  this  fo  ill.      Women  are  paffionate, 
And  can't  away  with  fuch  affronts  as  thefe. 
This  was  their  quarrel :  nay  fhe  told  me  fo, 
Though  before  him  I  did  not  care  to  fpeak  on't : 
.  Nor  did  I  credit  it  at  firft  ;  but  now 
'Tis  evident,  and  I  can  plainly  fee 
He  has  no  ftomach  to  a  wife. 

Lach.  Phidippus, 
How  fhall  I  act  ?  What's  your  advice  ? 

PhicL  How  aft  ? 
I  think  'twere  beft  to  feek  this  wench,  his  miftre.fs. 
Let  us  expoftulate  the  matter  with  her, 
Speak  to  her  roundly,  nay,  e'en  threaten  her, 
If  lhs  has  aught  to  da  with  him  hereafter. 

Lad\ 
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Lach.  I'll  follow  your  advice. —  Ho,  boy!    {Enter  a  boy.] 
run  over 
To  Bacchis.     Tell  her  to  come  forth  to  me.  {Exit  boy. 

— I  mufr.  befeech  you  alfo  to  continue 
Your  kind  aiiiftance  to  me  in  this  bufinefs. 

Phid-   Ah,  Laches  !  I  have  told  you  all  alone, 
And  I  repeat  it  now,  that  'tis  my  wifh 
To  render  our  alliance  firm  and  lafting, 
If  poffible,  as  I  have  hopes  it  will  be. 
— But  would  you  have  me  prefent  at  your  conference 
With  Bacchis  ?   (42) 

Lach.  No  m9  go,  feek  the  child  a  nurfe.  {Exit  Phidippus, 

SCENE     VIII. 

Enter  BACCHIS    attended  by  her  Women. 

Bacc.  to  herfeff]  'Tis  net  for  nothing  Laches  wants  to 
fee  me  ; 
And,  or  I'm  much  deceiv'd,  I  guefs  the  caufe. 

Lach.  to  hitnfelfJ]  I  muft  take  care  my  anger  don't 
tranfport  me 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence,  which  may  hinder 
My  gaining  my  defign  on  her,  and  urge  me 
To  do  what  I  may  afterwards  repent. 
I'll  to  her. — {going  up.~\  Save  you,  Bacchis  ! 

Bacc,  Save  you,  Laches  ! 

Lach.  Bacchis,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you're  furpriz'd 
That  I  fhould  fend  the  boy  to  call  you  forth. 

Bacc.    Ay,  and  I'm  fearful  too,  when  I  reflect 
Both  who  and  what  I  am  :  led:  my  vocation 
Should  prejudice  me  in  your  good  opinion. 
My  conduct  I  can  fully  juftify. 

Lrch.  If  jroi  truth,  you're  in  no  danger,  woman. 

For  [']  -  a  trefpafs 

Would  not  be  eafily  forgiven  in  me* 

Where- 
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Wherefore  I  ftudy  to  proceed  with  caution, 
And  to  do  nothing  raihly.     If  you  act, 
And  will  continue  to  acl:  honeftly, 
It  were  ungenerous  to  do  you  wrong, 
And  feeing  you  deferve  it  not,vunjuft. 

Bacc.  Truly,  this  conduct  aiks  my  higheft  thanks  ; 
For  he  who  does  the  wrong,  and  then  afks  pardon, 
Makes  but  a  forry  reparation  for  it. 
But  what's  your  pleafure  ? 

Lach.  You  receive  the  vifits 
Of  my  fon  Pamphilus 

Bacc.   Ah! 

Lach*  Let  me  fpeak. 
Before  he  married  I  endur'd  your  love. 
— Stay  !  I've  not  finifh'd  all  I  have  to  fay,— 
He  is  now  married.     You  then,  while  'tis  time, 
Seek  out  another,  and  more  conftant  friend. 
For  he  will  not  be  fond  of  you  for  ever, 
Nor  you,  good  faith,  for  ever  in  your  bloom. 

Bacc.  Who  tells  you  that  I  ftill  receive  the  vifits 
Of  Pamphilus  ? 

Lach.  His  ftep-mother. 

Bacc.   I? 

Lach.  You. 
And  therefore  has  withdrawn  her  daughter  :  therefore 
Meant  fecretly  to  kill  the  new-born  child. 

Bacc.  Did  I  know  any  thing,  to  gain  your  credit, 
More  facred  than  an  oath,  I'd  ufe  it,  Laches, 
In  folemn  proteftation  to  affure  you, 
That  I  have  had  no  commerce  with  your  fon 
Since  he  was  married.  (43) 

Lach.  Good  girl !  but  dy'e  know 
What  I  would. farther  have  you  do  ? 

Bacc.  Inform  me. 

Lach.  Go  to  the  women  here,  and  offer  them 
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The  fame  oath.    Satisfy  their  minds,  and  clear 
"Yourfeif  from  all  reproach  in  this. 

v.  m    do't. 
AlthoM'm  fure  no  other  of  my  calling 
Would  (hew  herfetf  before  a  married  woman 
Upon  the  fame  occaiion. — But  it  hurts  me 
To  i  fii peeled  on  falfe  grounds; 

And  that  ro  thofe,  who  owe  him  better  thoughts, 
His  conduct  ihould  feem  light.     For  he  deferves 
All  mj  belt  -ifices. 

Lach.  Your  coiiverfation  has  much  wrought  upon  m€, 
G  Liri  i  n  y  good-will,  and  alter'd  my  opinion. 
For  not  the  women  only  thought  thus  of  you, 
But  \  believ'd  it  too.      Nov/  therefore  iince 
Fve  found  yen  better  than  my  expectation, 
Prove  ftill  the  fame5  and  make  my  friendfhip  fure. 
If  otherwife — But  111  contain  myfelf.     I'll  not 
Say  any  thing  fevere. — But  I  advife  you, 
Rather  experience  what  a  friend  I  am, 
That  what  an   enemy. 

Bacc.   Ill  do  my  bed. 

SCENE     IX. 

Enter  PIIIDIPPUS  and  a  Nurfe. 

Ph'id.  to  the  Nurfe."]  Nay,you  mall  want  for  nothing  at  my 
houfe  > 
Til  give  you  all  that's  needful  in  abundance, 
But  when  you've  eat  and  drank  your  fill  yourfeif, 
Take  care  to  fatisfy  the  infant  too. 

Lach.   I  fee  the  father  of  Philumena 
Coming  this  way.     He  brings  the  child  a  nurfe. 
— Phidippus,  Bacchis  fwears  moft  folemnly— 
Phir.  Is  this  fhe? 
Lach.   Av. 

Phtdf 
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Phid.  They  never  mind  the  Gods, 
Nor  do  I  think  the  Gods  mind  them. 

Bacc.  Here  are 
My  waiting-women :  take  them,  and  extort 
By  any  kind  of  torment  the  truth  from  them. 
—Our  prefent  bufinefs  is,  I  take  it,  this  : 
That  I  mould  win  the  wife  of  Pamphilus 
To  return  home  ;  which  fo  I  but  effect, 
I  fha'n't  regret  the   fame  of  having  done 
What  others  of  my  calling  would  avoid.  (44) 

Lach.   Phidippus,  we've  difcover'd  that  in  fact 
We  both  fufpected  our  wives  wrongfully. 
Let's  now  try  her  :  for  if  your  wife  perceives 
Her  own  fufpicions  alio, are  unjuft, 
She'll  drop  her  anger.      If  my  fon's  offended, 
Becaufe  his  wife  conceal'd  her  labour  from  him, 
That's  but  a  trifle  *,   he'll  be  foon  appeas'd. 
— And  truly  I  fee  nothing  in  this  matter, 
That  need  occaiion  a  divorce. 

Phid,  'Fore  heaven, 
I  wifh  that  all  may  end  welL 

Lach.  Here  fhe  is  : 
Examine  her  \  fhe'll  give  you  fatisfaclion. 

Phid.  What  needs  all  this  to  Me  !  You  know  my  mind 
Already,  Laches :  do  but  make  them  eafy. 

Lach.  Bacchis,  be  fure  you  keep  your  promife  with  me. 

Bacc.  Shall  I  go  in  then  for  that  purpofe  ? 

Lach.  Ay. 
Go  in  \  remove  their  doubts,  (45)  and  fatisfy  them. 

Bacc.  I  will ;  altho'  I'm  very  fure  my  prefence 
Will  be  unwelcome  to  them ;  for  a  wife, 
When  parted  from  her  hufband,  to  a  miftrefs 
Is  a  fure  enemy. 

Lach.  They'll  be  your  friends, 
W^en  once  they  knew  the  reafon  of  your  coming. 

T  t  Phid. 
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PhuL  Ay,  ay,  they'll  be  your  friends,  I  promife  you, 
When  they  once  learn  your  errand  ;   for  you'll  free 
Them  from  miftake,  yourfelf  from  all  fufpicion. 

Bate.  I'm  cover'd  with  confufion.     I'm  afham'd 
To  fee  Philumena. — [to  her  women]  You  two,  in  after  mc. 

[Exeunt  Phid.  Bacc.  S&c. 

LACHES  alone  (46). 

What  is  there  that  could  pleafe  me  more  than  this, 

That  Bacchis,  without  any  lofs,  fhould  gain 

Favour  from  them,  and  do  me  fervice  too  ? 

For  if  fhe  really  has  withdrawn  herfelf 

From  Pamphilus,  it  will  increafe,  fhe  knows, 

Her  reputation,  intereft,  and  honour  : 

Since  by  this  generous  act  fhe  will  at  once 

Oblige  my  fon,  and  make  us  all  her  friends.  [-£##5 


A  C  T    V.  S  C  E  N  E    L 

PARMENO  alone. 

I 'Faith  my  mafter  holds  my  labour  cheap, 
To  fend  me  to  the  Citadel  for  nothing, 
Where  I  have  waited  the  whole  day  in  vain    . 
For  his  Myconian,  Callidemides. 
There  was  I  fitting,  gaping  like  a  fool, 
And  running  up,  if  any  one  appear'd, 

— "   Are  you,  Sir,  a  Myconian  ?" "  No  not  I."— 

— "  But  your  name's  Callidemides  ?" "  Not  it."—* 

"   And  have  not   you  a  gueft  here,  of  the  name 
*  Of  Pamphilus  ?"— All  anfwer'd,  No. 
In  fhort,  I  don't  believe  there's  fuch  a  man. 
At  laft  I  grew  afham'd,  and  fo  fneak'd  off. 

—But 
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^But  Is't  not  Bacchis  that  I  fee  come  forth 
From  our  new  kinfman  ?  What  can  fhe  do  there  ? 

SCENE    II. 

£/i/*r  BACCHIS. 

Bacc»  Oh  Parmeno,  I'm  glad  I've  met  with  you» 
Run  quick  to  Pamphilus.  (47) 

Par.    On  what  account  ? 

Bacc.  Tell  him,  that  I  defire  he'd  come. 

Par.  To  you  ? 

Bacc.  No  •,  to  Philumena. 

Par.  Why  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bacc.  Nothing  to  you  •,  fo  afk  no  queftions. 

Par.  Muft  I 
Say  nothing  elfe  ? 

Bacc.  Yes  ;  tell  him  too, 
That  Myrrhina  acknowledges  the  ring, 
Which  formerly  he  gave  me,  as  her  daughter's. 

Par.  I  under ftand  you.     But  is  that  all  ? 

Bacc.   All. 
He'll  come  the  moment  that  you  tell  him  that. 
What  !    do  you  loiter  ? 

Par.  No,  i'faith,  not  I. 
I  have  not  had  it  in  my  pow'r,  I've  been 
So  bandied  to  and  fro,  fent  here  and  there, 
Trotting,  and  running  up  and  down  all  day.  Exit. 

SCENE     III. 

BACCHIS  alone.  (48) 

What  joy  have  I  procur'd  to  Pamphilus 

By  coming  here  to  day  !  what  bleffings  brought  him  ! 

And  from  how  many  forrows  refcued  him  ! 

His  fon,  by  his  and  their  means  nearly  loft, 

Tt2  I've 
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I've  (av'd  ;  a  wife,  he  meant  to  put  away, 

I  have  reftor'd  ;  and  from  the  ftrong  fufpicions 

Of  Laches  and  Phidippus  fet  him  free. 

■ — Of  all  thefe  things  the  ring  has  been  the  caufe. 

For  I  remember,  near  ten  months  ago, 

That  he  came  running  home  to  me  one  evening, 

Breathlefs,  alone,  and  much  inflam'd  with  wine, 

Bringing  this  ring.      I  was  alarm'd  at  it. 

"  Frithee,  my  cleared:  Pamphilus,  faid  I,  (49) 

"  Whence  comes  all  this  confufion  ?  whence  this  ring  ? 

"  Tell,  me  my  love." — He  put  me  off*  at  firft  : 

Perceiving  this,  it  made  me  apprehend 

Something  of  ferious  import,  and  I  urg'd  him 

More  earneftly  to  tell  me. — He  confefs'd, 

That,  as  he  came  along,  he  had  committed 

A  rape  upon  a  virgin — whom  he  knew  not — 

And  as  ilie  ftruggled,  forc'd  from  her  that  ring  t 

Which  Myrrhina  now  feeing  on  my  finger, 

Immediately  acknowledg'd,  and  enquir'd, 

How  I  came  by  it.     I  told  all  this  flory  :  (50} 

"Whence  'twas  difcover'd,  that  Philumena 

Was  me  who  had  been  ravifh'd,  and  the  child 

Conceiv'd  from  that  encounter. — That  I've  been 

The  initrument  of  all  thefe  joys  I'm  glad, 

Tho'  other  courtezans  would  not  be  fo  *, 

Kor  is  it  for  our  profit  and  advantage, 

That  lovers  (hould  be  happy  in  their  marriage» 

But  never  will  I,  for  my  calling's  fake, 

itude  to  taint  my  mind. 
I  found  him,  while  occafion  gave  him  leave, 

iHt,  and  good-humour'd  :  and  this  marriage 
'di  :    u<  kily,  I  muft  confef  . 
Yet  I  did  pc  ;e  his  love  * 

I  G      .  I  have  receiv'd  much  kindnefs  from  him, 
i'd  endure  this  one  affliction. 

S  CENE 


3TH] 


Enter  at  a  diftuhce  ± 

Pam,  Be  fure  vou  praye  \  \ucuc  % 

Prithee,  be  fure  on't.      Do  not  babbie  me 
With  falfe  and  fhor.-hVd  joy. 

Par.  'Tis  even  fo. 

Pam.   For  certain  ? 

Par.   Ay,  for  certain. 

Pam.  I'm  in  heaven, 
If  this  be  fo. 

Par.   You'll  find  it  very  true. 

Pam.   Hold,  I  befeech  you. — I'm  afraid,  I  think 
One  thing,  while  you  relate  another. 

Par.  Well? 

Pam.   You  faid,  I  think,  "  that  Myrrhina  difcover'd 

The  ring  on  Bacchis'  finger,  was  her  own." 

Par.   She  did. 

Pam.  "  The  fame  I  gave  her  formerly. 

— And  Bacchis  bad  you  run  and  tell  me  this." 
Is  it   not  fo  ? 

Par.  I  tell  you,  fir,  it  is. 

Pam.  Who  is  more  fortunate,  more  bleft  than  I  ? 
— What  fhall  1  ^ive  vou  for  this  news  ?  what  ?  what  ? 
I  don't  know. 

Par.  But  I  know. 

Pam.  What? 

Par.  Juft  nothing. 
For  I  fee  nothing  of  advantage  to  you, 
Or  in  the  mefiage,  or  myfelf. 

Pam.   Shall  I 
Permit  you  to  go  unrewarded  ;  you, 
Who  ]ave  reftqr'd  me  cv'n  from  death  to  life  ? 
Ah, Parmeno,  dye  think  me  fo  ungrateful.? 

—But 
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— But  yonder's  Bacchis  ftanding  at  the  door. 
She  waits  for  me,  I  fancy.     I'll  go  to  her. 

Bacc.  feeing  him.']  Paraphilias,  fave  you  ! 

Pam.  Bacchis  !  my  dear  Bacchis  ! 
My  guardian  !  my  proteclrefs ! 

Bacc*  All  is  well : 
And  I'm  o'erjoy'd  at  it. 

Pam.   Your  actions  fpeak  it. 
You're  ftill  the  charming  girl  I  ever  found  you* 
Your  prelence,  company,  and  converfation, 
Come  where  you  will,  bring  joy  and  pleafure  with  them. 

Bacc.  And  you,  in  faith,  are  ftill  the  fame  as  ever, 
The  fweeteft,  moft  engaging  man  on  earth. 

Pam.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  that  fpeech  from  you,  dear  Bacchis  i 

Bacc.  You  lov'd  your  wife  with  reafon,  Pamphilus  : 
Never  that  I  remember,  did  I  fee  her 
Before  to-day  ;  and  fhe's  a  charming  woman. 

Pam.  Speak  truth. 

Bacc.   So  heaven  help  me,  Pamphilus  ! 

Pam.  Say,  have  you  told  my  father  any  part 
Of  this  tale  ? 

Bacc.  Not  a  word. 

Pam.  Nor  is  there  need. 
Let  all  be  hufh  !  I  would  not  have  it  here^ 
As  in  a  comedy,  (51)  where  every  thing 
Is  known  to  every  body.     Here,  thofe  perfons 
Whom  it  concerns,  already  know  it  ;  tl  Ley, 
Who  'twere  not  meet  ftiou'd  know  it,  never  fhall 

Bacc.  I  promife  you,  it  may  with  eafe  be  hid. 
Myrrhina  told  Phidippus,  that  my  oath 
Convinc'd  her,  and  flie  held  you  clear. 

Pam.   Good  !   good  ! 
All   will  be  well,  and  all,  I  hope,  end  well. 

Par.   May  I  know,  fir,  what  good  I've  done  to-day? 
And  what's  the  meaning  of  your  converfation  ? 

Pam. 
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Pam.  No. 

Par.  I  fufpecl  however. — -"  I  reftore  him 
From  death  to  life"  < — which  way  ?• - 

Pam.  Oh,  Parmeno, 
You  can't  conceive  the  good  you've  done  to-day  \ 
From  what  diftrefs  you  have  deliver'd  me. 

Par.  Ah,  but  I  know,  and  did  it  with  defign. 

Pam.  Oh,  I'm  convinc'd  of  that,  [ironically* 

Par.  Did  Parmeno 
Ever  let  flip  an  opportunity 
Of  doing  what  he  ought,  fir  ? 

Pam.  Parmeno, 
In  after  me  ! 

Par.  I  follow.— By  my  troth, 
I've  done  more  good  to-day  without  defign^ 
Than  ever  with  defign  in  all  my  life»-—' 
{52)  Clap  your  hands ! 
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SCENE,  Athens. 


PROLOGUE, 


THE  Old  Bard  (3)  finding  it  impoffible 
To  draw  our  Poet  from  the  love  of  verfe, 
And  bury  him  in  indolence,  attempts 
By  calumny  to  fcare  him  from  the  ftage  ; 
Pretending,  that  in  all  his  former  plays 
The  char  afters  are  low,  and  mean  the  ftile ;  (4) 
Becaufe  he  ne'er  defcrib'd  a  mad-brain'd  youth,  (5} 
Who  in  his  fits  of  phrenzy  thought  he  faw 
A  hind,  the  dogs  in  full  cry  after  her  ; 
Her  too  imploring  and  befeeching  him 
To  give  her  aid. — But  did  he  understand, 
That  when  the  piece  was  firft  produc'd,  it  ow'd, 
More  to  the  adtor,  than  himfelf,  its  fafety, 
He  would  not  be  thus  bold  to  give  offence. 
—But  if  there's  any  one  that  fays,  or  thinks, 
"  That  had  not  the  Old  Bard  affail'd  him  firft, 
"  Our  Poet  could  not  have  devis'd  a  Prologue, 
"  Having  no  matter  for  abufe  j"— - let  fuch 
Receive  for  anfwer,  "  that  altho'  the  prize 
"  To  all  advent'rers  is  held  out  in  common, 
u  The  Veteran  Poet  meant  to  drive  our  Bard 
"  From  ftudy  into  want  :  He  therefore  chofe 
"  To  anfwer,  though  he  would  not  firft  offend.  1 
"  And  had  his  adverfary  but  have  prov'd 
M  A  generous  rival,  he  had  had  due  praife  , 
"  Let  him  then  bear  thefe  cenfures,  and  reflect, 
"  Of  his  own  flanders  'tis  the  due  return. 
"  But  henceforth  I  fhall  ceafe  to  fpeak  of  him, 
"  Altho'  he  ceafes  not  himfelf  to  rail." 
But  now  what  I'd  requeft  of  you,  attend : 

Uu  2  To 
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To-day  I  bring  a  new  play,  which  the  Greeks 

Call  Epidicazomenos  (6)  \  the  latins, 

From  the  chief  character,  name  Phormio  : 

Phormio,  vrhom  you  will  find  a  parafite, 

And  the  chief  engine  of  the  plot, — And  now, 

If  to  our  Poet  you  are  well  inclin'd, 

Give  ear  ;  be  favourable  ;  and  be  filent ! 

Let  us  not  meet  the  fame  ill  fortune  now,  (7) 

That  we  before  encounter'd,  when  our  troop 

Was  by  a  tumult  driven  from  their  place  \ 

To  which  the  actor's  merit,  feconded 

By  your  good- will  and  candour,  has  reftor'd  us, 
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ACT    I  SCENE    I. 

DAVUS  alone.   (8) 

GET  A,  my  worthy  friend  and  countryman,  (9) 
Came  to  me  yefterday  :  for  fome  time  paft 
I've-ow'd  him  fome  fmall  balance  of  account  : 
This,  he  deflr'd,  I  wou'd  make  up  :   I  have  ; 
And  brought  it  with  me  :  for  his  matter's  fon, 
I  am  inform'd,  has  lately  got  a  wife  : 
So  I  fuppofe  this  fum  is  fcrap'd  together 
For  a  bride-gift.      Alack,  how  hard  it  is, 
That  he,  who  is  already  poor,  mould  ftill 
Throw  in  his  mite,  to  fwell  the  rich  man's  heap  ! 
(10)  What  he  fcarce,  ounce  by  ounce,  from  fhort  allowance, 
Sorely  defrauding  his  own  appetite,   (  i^i  ) 
Has  lpar'd,  poor  wretch  !  mall  me  fwecp  all  at  once, 
Unheeding  with  what  labour  it  was  got.  rf 

Get  a,  moreover,  fhall  be  ftruck  for  more  ;   (12)        ^/-T^^^L^k 
Another  gift,  when  madam's  brought  to  bed  *, — 
Another  too,  when  mailer's  birth-day's  kept, 

And  they  initiate  him  (13). Ail  this  mama 

Shall  carry  off,  the  bantling  her  excufe. 
But  is  that  Geta  ? 

SCENE 
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SCENF     IT. 

■Enter    GET  A. 

Get.  at  entering.']  If  a  red-hair' d  man 

Enquire  for  me 

Dav.  No  more  !  he's  here. 
Get.  Oh,  Davus  I 
The  very  man  that  I  was  going  after. 

Dav.  Here,  take  this  !   [gives  a  purfe.']  'tis  all  told  : 
you'll  find  it  right  ; 
The  fum  I  ow'd  you. 

Get.  Honeft,  worthy  Davus ! 
I  thank  you  for  your  punctuality. 

Dav.  And  well  you  may,  as  men  and  times  go  now 
Things,  by  my  troth,  are  come  to  fuch  a  pafs, 
If  a  man  pays  you  what  he  owes,  you're  much 
Beholden  to  him. — But,  pray,  why  fo  fad  ? 

Get.  I  ? — You  can  fcarce  imagine  in  what  dread, 
What  danger  I  am  in. 
Dav.   How  fo  ? 
Get.  I'll  tell  you, 
So  you  will  keep  it  fecret. 

Dav.  Away,  fool ! 
The  man,  whofe  faith  in  money  you  have  tried, 
D'ye  fear  to  truft  with  words  ? — And  to  what  end 
'  u'd  I  deceive  you  ? 

.   Lift  then  ! 
Dav.  I'm  all  ear. 

U  Dy?e  know  our  old  man's  elder  brother,  Chremes  ? 
Dav.  Know  him  f   ay  fure. 

.    You  do  ? — And  his  fon  Phxdria  ? 
\s    well  as  I    know  you. 
fo  fell  out, 
Both  fore'd  to  journey  forth 

At 
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At  the  farre  feafon.     He  to  Lemnos,  our's 
Into  Cilicia,  to  an  old  acquaintance 
Who  had  decoy'd  the  old  curmudgeon  thither 
By  wheedling  letters,  alrnoft  promifing 
Mountains  of  gold. 

Dav.  To  one  that  had  fo  much 
More  than  enough  already  ? 

Get*  Prithee,  peace  ! 
Money's  his  paflidn. 

Dav.  Oh,  would  I  had  been 
A  man  of  fortune,  I  ! 

Get.   At  their  departure, 
The  two  old  gentlemen  appointed  me 
A  kind  of  governor  to  both  their  fons. 

Dav.  A  hard  taik,  Geta ! 

Get.   Troth,  I  found  it  fo. 
My  angry  Genius  for  my  fins  ordain'd  it.  (14) 
At  firft  I  took  upon  me  to  oppofe  : 
In  fhort,  while  I  was  trufty  to  th'  old  man, 
The  young  one  made  my  moulders  anfwer  for  it. 

Dav.  So  I  fuppofe  :  for  what  a  foolifh  talk 
To  kick  againft  the  pricks  !  (15) 

Get.  I  then  refolv'd 
To  give  them  their  own  way  in  every  thing. 

Dav.  Ay,  then  you  made  your  market.  (16) 

Get.  Our  young  fpark 
Play'd  no  mad  pranks  at  firft :  but  Phsedria 
Got  him  immediately  a  mufick-girl : 
Fond  of  her  to  diffraction  !  /he  belong'd 
To  a  moft  avaricious  fordid  pimp  ; 
Nor  had  we  aught  to  give ; — th'  old  gentleman 
Had  taken  care  of  that.     Nought  elfe  remain'd, 
Except  to  feed  his  eyes,  to  follow  her, 
To  lead  her  out  to  fchool,  (17)  and  hand  her  home. 
We  too,  for  lack  of  other  bufinefs,  gave 

Our 
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Our  time  to  Phaedra*  Oppofite  the  fchool, 

Whither  (he  went  to  take  her  leffons,  flood 

(18)  A  barbers  fhop,  wherein  moft  commonly 

Vv  e  waited  her  return.     Hither  one  day 

Came  a  young  man  in  tears  (19):   we  were   amaz'd, 

And  afk'd  the  cauie.  Never  (faid  he,  and  wept) 

Did  I  fuppofe  the  weight  of  poverty 

A  load  fo  fad,  fo  in fuppor table, 

As  it  app  ar'd  but  now. — I  faw  but  now, 

Not  far  from  hence,  a  miferable  virgin 

Lamenting  her  dead  mother  (20).  Near  the  corpfc 

She  fat  ^  nor  friend,  nor  kindred,  nor  acquaintance, 

Except  one  poor  old  woman,  was  there  near 

To  aid  the  funeral.  I  pitied  her  : 

Her  beauty  too  was  exquifite. — In  fhort 

He  mov'd  us  ail  :  and  Antipho  at  once 

Cried,  "  Shall  we  go  and  vifit  her  ?" — Why,  ay, 

"  I  think  fo"  laid  the  other,  "  let  us  go  !" 

"  Conduct  us,  if  you  pleafe." — We  went,  arriv'd, 

And  faw  her. — Beautiful  (lie  was  indeed  - 

More  juftly  to  be  reckon'd  fo,  for  fhe 

Had  no  additions  to  fet  off  her  beauty. 

Her  ha  1       fhevellM,  barefoot,  woe-be-gone, 

In  tears,  iferably  clad:  that  if  v 

The  life  and  luul  of  beauty  had  not  dwelt 

Within  her  very  form,  all  thefe  together 

Muft  have  rxtinguifh'd  it. — The  fpark,  pofTefs'd 

Already  with  the  mufick-girl,  juft  cried, 

"  She's  \  Hgk." — But  our  young  gentleman-— 

Dav.  Fell,  I  fuppofe,  in  love. 

Get.  In  love  indeed. 
But  mark  the  en  I  day,  away  he  goes 

To  the  old  won.  aching  her 

To  let  him  Not  fhe  indeed  ! 

t 

«  For 
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c?  For  him  to  think  on't  :  She's  a  citizen* 

u  An  honeft  girl,  aud  born  of  honeft  parents  : — 

"  If  he  wou'd  marry  her  indeed,  by  law 

u  He  might  do  that ;   on  no  account,  aught  elfe/ 

■ — Our  fpark,  diffracted,  knew  not  what  to  do  : 

At  once  he  long'd  to  marry  her,  at  once 

Dreaded  his  abfent  father. 

Dav.  Wou'd  not  he, 
Had  he  return'd,  have  giv'n  confent  ?  / , 

Get,  To  wed 
A  girl  of  neither  family  nor  fortune  ? 
Never. 

Dav.  What  then  ? 

Get.  What  then  !  There  is  a  parailte, 
One  Phormio,  a  bold  enterpriiing  fellow, 
Who — all  the  Gods  confound  him  !— 

Dav.  What  did  he  ? 

Get.   Gave  us  the  following  counfel. — "   There's  a  law 
"  That  orphan  Girls  fhou'd  wed  their  next  of  kin, 
"  Which  law  obliges  too  their  next  of  kin 
"  To  marry  them. — I'll  fay,  that  you're  her  kinfman, 
"  And  fue  a  writ  againft  you.  I'll  pretend 
u  To  be  her  father's  friend,  and  bring  the  caufe 
"  Before  the  judges.      Who  her  father  was, 
ic  Her  mother  who,  and  how  fhe's  your  relation, 
"  All  this  mam  evidence  I'll  forge  ;  by  which 
"  The  caufe  will  turn  entirely  in  my  favour. 
"   You  fliall  difprove  no  title  of  the  charge  5  * 
<;  So  I  fucceed. — Your  father  will  return  ; 
u  Profecute  me  ; — what  then  ?; — Tlie  girl's  our  own/3 

Dav.  A  pleafant  piece  of  impudence  ! 

Get.  It  pleas'd 
Our  fpark  at  leaft  :  he  put  it  into  practice  ; 
Came  into  court  •,  and  he  was  call:  \   and  married. 

Dav.  How  fay  you  ? 

X  x  Get. 
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Get.  Juft  as  you  have  heard. 

Dav.  Oh  Geta, 
What  will  become  of  you  ? 

Get.  I  don't  know,  faith. 
But  only  this  I  know,  what'er  chance  brings* 
I'll  patiently  endure. 
-  Dav.  Why,  that's  well  faid, 
And  like  a  man. 

Get.  All  my  dependance  is 
Upon  myfelf. 

Dav.  And  that's  the  beft. 

Get.  I  might 
Bep-  one  indeed  to  intercede  for  me, 
Who  may  plead  thus — "  Nay  pardon  him  this  once  I 
"  But  if  he  fails  again,   I've  not  a  word 
"  To  fay  for  him.'' — And  well  if  he  don't  add, 
u  When  I  oo  hence  e'en  hang;  him  P 

Dav.  What  of  him, 
Gentleman-ufher  to  the  mufick-girl  ?   (21) 
How  goes  he  on  ? 

Get.  So,  fo  ! 

Dav.  He  has  not  much 
To  give  perhaps. 

Get.  Juft  nothing,  but  mere  hope. 

Dav.  His  father  too,  is  he  return'd  ? 

Get.  Not  yet. 

Dav.  Nor  your  old  man,  when  do  you  look  for  him  ? 

Get.  I  don't  know  certainly  :  but  I  have  heard 
That  there's  a  letter  from  him  come  to  port, 
Which  I  am  going  for. 

Dav.  Wou'd  you  aught  elfe 
With  me,  good  Get  a  ? 

Get.  Nothing,  but  farewell  !  [Exit  Davus* 

Ho,  boy  !    what,  nobody    at  home  !   [Enter  bvy]  Take  this 
And  C'-ive  it  Dorcium.  (22)  [Gives  the  Pwfey  and  Exit. 

SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 

ANTIPHO,  PHiEDRIA. 

Ant.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 
My  father,  Phsedria  ! — my  bcft  friend  ! — That  I 
Shou'd  tremble,  when  I  think  of  his  return  !  % 

When,  had  I  not  been  inconsiderate, 
I,  as  'tis  meet,  might  have  expe&ed  him. 

Pha.  What  now  ? 

Ant.   Is  that  a  queftion  ?  and  from  you  ? 
Who  know  the  atrocious  fault  I  have  committed  ? 
Oh,  that  it  ne'er  had  enter'd  Phormio's  mind 
To  give  iuch  counfel  !  nor  to  urge  me  on, 
In  the  extravagance  of  blind  deiire, 
To  this  ram  a6l,  the  fource  of  my  misfortunes  ! 
I  fhou'd  not  have  pofTeft  her  :  that  indeed 
Had  made  me  wretched  fome  few  days. — But  then 
This  conftant  anguifh  had  not  torn  my  mind,— 

Pha.  I  hear  you. 

Ant.  — while  each  moment  I  expeft 
His  coming  to  divorce  me, 

Pha.  Other  men, 
For  lack  of  what  they  love,  are  miferable  ; 
Abundance  is  your  grievance.     You're  too  rich' 
A  lover,  Antipho  !  For  your  condition 
Is  to  be  wifh'd  and  pray'd  for.     Now,  by  heaven, 
Might  I,  fo  long  as  you  have  done,  enjoy 
My  love,  it  were  bought  cheaply  with  my  life. 
How  hard  my  lot,  unfatisfied,  unbleft  ! 
How  happy  your's,  in  full  poffeffion  ! — One 
Of  lib'rai  birth,  ingenuous  difpofition, 
And  honeft  fame,  without  expence,  you've  got  : 
The  wife,  whom  you  defir'd  ! — in  all  things  bleft, 
But  want  the  difpofition  to  believe  fo. 

X  x  %  Had 
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Had  you,  like  me,  a  fcoundrel  pimp  to  deal  with, 
Then  you'd  perceive — But  lure  'tis  in  our  nature., 
Never  to  be  contented. 

Ant.  Now  to  "me, 
Phaedria,  'tis  you  appear  the  happy  man. 
Still  quite  at  large,  free  to  confider  (till, 
To  keep,  purfue,  or  quit  her  :  I,  alas, 
Have  {o  entangled  and  perplext  myfelf, 
That  I  can  neither  keep,  nor  let  her  go. 
■ — What  now  ?  isn't  that  our  Geta,  whom  I  fee 

Running  this  way  ? — 'Tis  he  himfelf Ah  me 

How  do  I  fear  what  news  he  brings  ! 

SCENE    IV. 

JLnter  at  a  djflance  GET  A  running* 

.  Confufion  ! 

A  quick  thought,  Geta,  or  you're  quite  undone, 
So  many  evils  take  you  unpreparM  \ 
Which  I  know  neither  how  to  fhun,  nor  how 
To  extricate  myfelf:  for  this  bold  (broke 
Of  our's  can't  long  be  hid. 
Ant.  What's  this  confufion  ? 
Get*  Then  I  have  fcarce  a  moment's  time  to  think, 

mafter'is  arriv'd. 
Ant.  What  mil  chief's  that  ? 

Get.   Who,  when  he  fhall  have  heard  it,  by  what  art 
Shall  I  appeafe  his  anger  i — Shall  I  fpeak  ? 

te  him. — Hold  my  peace  r — enrage  him.—* 
'myfelf? — impoffible  !   (23) — Oh,  wretch! 
w  for  myfelf  in  pain,  now  Antiplio 

rid. — But  him  I  pity  molt ; 
For  him  I  fear  ;  'tis  he  retains  me  here  : 
:>  were  it  not  for  him,  I'd  foon  provic 
fafety — ays  and  be  reveHg'd 

On 
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On  the  old  greybeard — carry  fomething  off, 
And  fhew  my  mailer  a  light  pair  of  heels. 

Ant.  What  fclieme  to  rob  and  run  away  is  this  ? 

Get.  But  where  {hall  I  find  Antipho  ?  where  feck  him  ? 

Phis.  He  mentions  you. 

Ant.  I  know  not  what,  but  doubt 
That  he's  the  meilenger'  of  fomfe  ill  news, 

Phct.  Have  you  your  wits  ?      * 

Get.  I'll  home  :  he's  chiefly  there- 

Pha.  Let's  call  him  back  ! 

Ant.  Holo,  you  !  flop ! 

Get.  Heyday  ! 
Authority  enough,  be  who  you  will. 

Ant.  Geta  ! 

Get.  turning.']  The  very  man  I  wiih'd  to  meet  ! 
t:  Tell  us,  what  news  ? — in  one  word,  if  you  can. 

Get.  I'll  do  it. 

Ant.  Speak  ! 

Get.  This  moment  at  the  port 1 — - 

Ant.    My  father  ? 

Get.  Even  fo. 

Ant.  Undone  ! 

Phx.  Heyday  ! 

Ant.   What  fhall  I  do  ? 

Pha.  What  fay  you  ?  {to  Geta, 

Get.  That  I've  feen 
His  father,  Sir, — your  uncle. 

Ant.  How  fhail  I, 
Wretch  that  I  am  !  oppofe  this  Hidden  evil  ! 
Shou'd  I  be  fo  unhappy,  to  be  torn 
From  thee,  my  Phanium,  life's  not  worth  my  care. 

Get.  Since  that's  the  cafe  then,  Antipho,  you  ought 
To  be  the  more  upon  your  guard. 

Ant.  Alas  ! 
I'm  not  myfelf. 
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Get.  But  now  you  fhou'd  be  moft  fo,  Antipho. 
For  if  your  father  fhou'd  dilcern  your  fear, 
He'll  think  you  confcious  of  a  fault. 

Fh\t.  That's  true. 

Ant.   I  cannot  help  it,  nor  feem  otherwife. 

Get.  How  wou'd  you  manage  in  worfe  difficulties  ? 

Ant.  Since  I'm  not  equal  to  bear  this,  to  thofe 
I  fhou'd  be  more  unequal,  . 

Get»  This  is  nothing. 
Pooh,  Fhsedria,  let  him  go!    why  wafte  our  time  ? 
1  will  be  gone.  Agoing. 

Phi:.  And  I.  [going* 

Ant.  Nay,  prithee,  ftay  ! 
What  if  I  fhou'd  diiTemble  ?— Will  that  do  ? 

[endeavouring  to  affume  another  air. 

Get.  Ridiculous  ! 

Ant.  Nay,  look,  at  me  !'  will  that 
Suffice  ? 

Get.  Not  it. 

Ant.  Or  this  ? 

Get.  Almoft. 

Ant.  Or  this  ?  - 

Get.  Ay  !  now  you've  hit  it.  Do  but  (tick  to  that  \ 
Anfwer  him  boldly  •,   give  him  hit  for  dafh, 
Nor  let  him  bear  you  down  with  angry  words. 

Ant.  I  underftand  you. 
Get.  "  Forc'd" — "  againft  your  will" — 
<c  By  law" — "  by  fentence  of  the  court" — d'ye  take  me  r 
— But  what  eld  gentleman  is  that,  I  fee 
At  t'other  end  o'th'  flreet  ? 

/int.  'Tis  I  .  If, 

I  dare  not  face  him.  ng. 

Get.   Ah,  what  ist'  you  do  ? 
Where  d'ye  run,  Antipho  !  ftay,  ftay,  I  fay. 

Ant, 
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Ant.  I  know  myfelf  and  my  offence  too  well : 
To  you  then  I  commend  my  life  and  love.  [Exit. 

SCENE    V. 

Manent  PH.3EDRIA,  and  GET  A, 

Pha.  Geta,  what  now  ? 

Get.  You  {hall  be  roundly  chid  ; 
I  foundly  drubbed  ;  or  I  am  much  deceiv'd. 
* — But  what  e'en  now  we  counfelPd  Antipho, 
It  now  behoves  ourfelves  to  pradtife,  Phxdria. 

Ph<e.  Talk  not  of  what  behoves,  but  fay  at  once 
What  you  wou'd  have  me  do. 

Get.   Do  you  remember  - 
The  plea,  whereon  you  both  agreed  to  reft, 
At  your  firft  vent'ring  on  this  enterprize  ? 
"  That  Phormio's  fuit  was  juft,  fure,  equitable, 
"  Not  to  be  controverted,"- * 

Pha.  I  remember. 

Get.   Now  then  that  plea  !  or,  if  it's  poffible, 
One  better  or  more  plauiible. 

Ph*.  rn  do't. 

Get.  Do  you  attack  him  firft  |  I'll  lie  in  ambu£h> 
To  re-inforce  you,  if  you  give  ground. 
Pha.  Well.  [they  retire. 

SCENE     VI. 

Enter  DEMIPHO  at  another  part  of  the  Stage. 

Dem.  How's  this  ?  a  wife  !  what,  Antipho  !    and  ne'es? 
Afk  my  confent  ? — nor  my  authority 
Or,  grant  we  pafs  authority,  not  dread 
My  wrath  at  leaft  ? — To  have  no  fenfe  of  fhame  ? 
— Oh,  impudence  \ — Oh,  Geta,  rare  advifer  ! 

Get.  Geta  at  laft. 

Dem. 
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'Dem.  What  they  will  fay  to  me, 
Or  what  excufe  they  will  devife,  I  wonder. 

Get.   Oli,  we  have  fettled  that  already  :  think 
Of  fomethino:  elfe. 

fiem.  Will  he  fay  this  to  me, 
— "  Againft  my  will  I  did  it* — Forc'd  by  law"— 
—I  hear  you  :  I  confefs  it. 

Get.  Very  well. 

Dem.  But  confeious  of  the  fraud,  without  a  word 
In  anfwer  or  defence,  to  yield  the  caufe 
Tamely  to  your  opponents- — did  the  law 
Force  you  to  dhat  too  ? 

Fkct.  That's  home. 

Get.  Give  me  leave  I 
I'll  manage  it. 

Dem.  I  know  not  what  to  do  : 
This  ftrpke  lias  come  fo  unawares  upon  me, 

frond  all  expectation,  paft  belief. 
— I'm  io  enrag d,  I  can't  compofe  my  mind 
To  think  upon  it. — -Wherefore  ev'ry  man,  (24) 
When  his  aflairs  go  on  moil  fwimmingly, 
Ev'n  then  it  moft  behoves  to  arm  himfelf 
Againft  the  coming  ftorm  :  lofs,  danger,  exile, 
Returning  ever  let  him  look  io  meet  ; 
His  fon  in  fault,  wife  dead,  or  daughter  ilck — 
All  common  accidents,  and  may  have  happened  ; 
That  nothing  fliou'd  feem  new  or  (rrange.   But  if 

ght  has  iaJLl'n  out  beyond  his  hopes,  all  that 
Let  him  recount  clear  a^ain. 

.  Oh,  Phsedrfoj 
;T;s  wonderful,  how  much  a  wifer  man 
I  am  than  my  old  mafter.     My  misfortunes 
I  have  confider'd  well. — At  his  return 
Doom'd  to  grind  ever  in  the  it  ill,  beat,  chain'd, 
Or  fet  to  labour  in  the  fields ;  cf  thefe 
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Nothing  will  happen  new.     If  aught  falls  out 

Beyond  my  hopes,  all  that  I'll  count  clear  gain, 

*—But  why  delay  t'accoft  th?  old  gentleman, 

And  fpeak  him  fair  at  firft  ?  \J?h<zdria  goes  forward* 

De?n.  Methinks  I  fee 
My  nephew  Phsedria. 

Pha.  My  good  Uncle,  welcome  ! 

Dem.  Your  fervant  ! — But  where's  Antipho  ? 

Pha.  I'm  glad 
To  fee  you  fafe 

Dem.  Well,  well ! — But  anfwer  me. 

Pha.  He's  well :  hard  by. — But  have  affairs  turn'd  out 
According  to  your  wifhes  ? 

Dem.  Wou'd  they  had  ! 

Pha.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Dem.  What's  the  matter,  Phaedria  ? 
You've  clapp'd  up  a  fine  marriage  in  my  abfence* 

Pha.  What !  are  you  angry  with  him  about  that  ? 

Get.  Well  counterfeited ! 

Dem.  Shou'd  I  not  be  angry  ? 
Let  me  but  fet  eyes  on  him,  he  fhall  know 
That  his  offences  have  converted  me 
From  a  mild  father  to  a  moft  fevere  one. 

Pha.  He  has  done  nothing,  Uncle,  to  offend  you. 

Dem.  See,  all  alike  i  the  whole  gang  hangs  together : 
Know  one,  and  you  know  alL 

Pha.  Nay,  'tis  not  fo* 

Dem.  One  does  a  fault,  the  other's  hard  at  hand 
To  bear  him  out  :  when  t'other  flips,  he's  ready : 
Each  in  their  turn  ! 

Get.  I'faith  th'  old  gentleman 
Has  blunder'd  on  their  humours  to  a  hair. 

Dem.  If  'twere  not  fo,  you'd  not  defend  him,  Phsedria. 

Pha.  If,  uncle,  Antipho  has  done  a  wrong 
Or  to  his  intereft,  or  reputation, 

Yy  I 
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I  am  content  he  fuffer  as  he  may : 

But  if  another,  with  malicious  fraud, 

Has  laid  a  fnare  for  unexperienced  youth, 

And  triumph'd  o'er  it •,  can  you  lay  the  blame 

On  us,  or  on  the  judges,  who  oft  take 

Thro'  envy  from  the  rich,  or  from  compaflion 

Add  to  the  poor  ? 

Get.  Unlefs  I  knew  the  caufe, 
I  fhou'd  imagine  this  was  truth  he  fpoke. 

Dem.  What  judge  can  know  the  merits  on  your  fide. 
When  you  put  in  no  plea  ;  as  he  has  done  ? 

Phte.  He  has  behav'd  like  an  ingenuous  youth. 
When  he  came  into  court,  he  wanted  pow'r 
To  utter  what  he  had  prepar'd,  fo  much 
He  was  abafh'd  by  fear  and  modefty. 

Get.  Oh  brave  ! — But  why,  without  more  lofs  of  time, 
Don't  I  accoft  th'  old  man  !  [going  upJ\  My  mafter  welcome ! 
I  am  rejoic'd  to  fee  you  fafe  return'd. 

Dem.  What !  my  good  mafter  Governor  !  your  flave  ! 
The  prop  !  the  pillar  of  our  family  ! 
To  whom,  at  my  departure  hence,  I  gave 
My  fon  in  charge. 

Get.  I've  heard  you  for  fome  time 
Accufe  us  all  quite  undefervedly, 
And  me,  of  all,  moft  undefervedly. 
For  what  cou'd  I  have  done  in  this  affair  ? 
A  flave  the  laws  will  not  allow  to  plead  j 
Nor  can  he  be  an  evidence. 

Dem.  I  grant  it. 
Nay  more — the  boy  was  bafhful— I  allow  it. 
— You  but  a  flave. — But  if  fhe  had  been  prov'd 
Ever  fo  plainly  a  relation,  why 
Needed  he  marry  her  ?  and  why  not  rather 
Give  her,  according  to  the  law,  a  portion,  (25) 
And  let  her  feek  fome  other  for  a  hufband  ? 

Why 
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Why  did  he  rather  bring  a  beggar  home  ? 

Get.  'Twas  not  the  thought,  but  money  that  was  want- 

Dem.  He  might  "have  borrow'd  it  ! 

Get.  Have  borrow'd  it  ! 
Eafily  faid. 

Dem.  If  riot  to  be  had  elfe* 
On  intereft.     - 

Get.  Nay,  now  indeed  you've  hit  it. 
Who  wou'd  advance  him  money  in  your  life  ?  (26) 

Dem.  Well,  well,  it  fhall  not,  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  I  fhoii'd  fuffer  her  to  live  with  him 
As  wife  a  fingle  day.     There  is  no  caufe. 
— -Wou'd  I  might  fee  that  fellow,  or  cou'd  tell 
Where  he  refides  ! 

Get.  What,  Phormio  ! 

Dem.  The  girl's  Patron.  (27) 

Get.  He  fhall  be  with  you  ftrait. 

Dem.  Where's  Antipho  ? 

Pha.  Abroad. 

Dem.  Go,  Phsedria  ;  find  him,  bring  him  here. 

Phx.  I'll  go  direflly.  FJBsfr. 

Get.  afideJ]  Ay,  to  Pamphila.  [Exit, 

SCENE    VIL 

DEMIPHO  alone. 

I'll  home,  and  thank  the  Gods  for  my  return  :  (28) 
Thence  to  the  Forum,  and  convene  fome  friends. 
Who  may  be  prefent  at  this  interview, 
That  Phormio  may  not  take  me  unprepar'd.    .  [Exit* 

Y  y  2  ACT 
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ACT    II.        S  C  E  N  E    I. 

PHORMIO,  GET  A. 

Phor.  (29)     A    ND'Antipho,  you  fay,  has  flunk  away> 
jf~^_  Fearing  his  father's  prefence  ? 

Get.  Very  true. 

Phor.  Poor  Phanium  left  alone  ? 

Get.  'Tis  even  fo. 

Phor.  And  the  old  gentleman  enrag'd  ! 

Get.  Indeed. 

Phor.  The  fum  of  all  then,  Phormio,  refts  on  you  ; 
On  you  and  you  alone.      You've  bak'd  this  cake  » 
E'en  eat  it  for  your  pains.     About  it  then  ! 

Get.  I  do  befeech  you. 

Phor.  to  himfelf.~]  What  if  he  enquire  ? — ■ 

Get.  Our  only  hope's  in  you. 

Phor.  to  htmfelf.]  I  have  it ! — Then, 
Suppofe  he  offer  to  return  the  girl  ?— 

Get.  You  urg'd  us  to  it. 

Phor.  to  him/elf. ~]  Ay  !   it  fhall  be  fo. 

Get.  Affift  us  ! 

Phor.  Let  him  come,  old  gentleman  ! 
'Tit  here  :  it  is  engender'd  :  I  am  arm'd 
With  all  my  counfels.  1 

Get.  What  d'ye  mean  to  do  ? 

Phor.  What  wou'd  you  have  me  do,  unlefs  contr  i 
That  Phanium  may  remain,  that  Antipho    , 
Be  free'd  from  blame,  and  all  the  old  man's  rage 
Turn'd  upon  me  ?  (30) 

Get.  Brave  fellow  !   friend  indeed  ! 
And  yet  I  often  tremble  for  you,  Phormio, 
Left  all  this  noble  confidence  of  your's 
End  in  the  ftocks  at  laft.  (31) 

Phor 
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Phor.  Ah,  'tis  not  fo. 
I'm  an  old  ftager  too,  and  know  my  road. 
How  many  men  d'ye  think  I've  baftinadoed 
Almoft  to  death  ?  Aliens,  and  citizens  ? 
The  oftner,  ftill  the  fafer. — Tell  me  then, 
Didft  ever  hear  of  actions  for  affault 
And  batt'ry  brought  againft  me  ? 

Get.  How  comes  that  ? 

Phor*  Becaufe  the  net's  not  ftretch'd  to  catch  the  hawk, 
Or  kite,  who  do  us  wrong  ;  but  laid  for  thofe, 
Who  do  us  none  at  all :  In  them  there's  profit, 
In  thofe  mere  labour  loft.     Thus  other  men 
May  be  in  danger,  who  have  aught  to  lcfe  ; 
I,  the  world  knows,  have  nothing. — You  will  fay, 

(32)  They'll  feize  my  perfon. — No,  they  won't  maintain 
A  fellow  of  my  ftomach. —  And  they're  wife, 

In  my  opinion,  if  for  injuries 
They'll  not  return  the  higheft  benefit. 

Get.   It  is  impoffible  for  Antipho 
To  give  you  thanks  fufficient. 

Phor.   Rather  fay, 
No  man  fufficiently  can  thank  his  patron. 

(33)  You  at  free  coft  to  come  !   anointed,  bath'd, 
Eafy  and  gay  !  while  he's  eat  up  with  care 

And  charge,  to  cater  for  your  entertainment  ! 
He  gnaws  his  heart,  you  laugh  ;  eat  firft,  fit  firft, 
And  fee  (34)  a  doubtful  banquet  plac'd  before  you  ! 

Get.  Doubtful  !  what  phrafe  is  that  ? 

Phor.  Where  you're  in  doubt, 
What  you  fhall  rather  chufe.     Delights  like  thefe 
When  you  but  think  how  fweet,  how  dear,  they  are ; 
Him  that  affords  them  muft  you  not  fuppofe 
A  very  deity  ? 

Get.  The  old  man's  here. 
Mind  what  you  do  !  the  firft  attack's  the  fierceft : 

Suftain 
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Su  train  but  that,  the  reft  will  be  mere  play,         [they  retire 

SCENE    II. 

Enter  at  a  di/lance  DEMIPHO. HEGIO,  CRATINUS, 

CRITO,  following. 

Bern.  Was  ever  man  fo  grofsly  treated,  think  ye  ? 
—This  way,  firs,  I  befeech  you. 

Get.  He's  enrag'd ! 

Phor.  Hift  !  mind  your  cue  :  I'll  work  him. 
—[coming forward^  and  fpeaking  loud."]  Oh,   ye  Gods  ! 
Does  he  deny  that  Phanium's  his  relation  ? 
What,  Demipho  !  does  Demipho  deny 
That  Phanium  is  his  kinfwoman  ? 

Get.  He  does. 

Phor»  And  who  her  father  was,  he  does  not  know  ? 

Get.  No. 

Bern,  to  the  Lawyers."]  Here's  the  very  fellow,  I  believe, 
Of  whom  I  have  been  fpeaking. — Follow  me  ! 

Phor.  aloud.]  And  that  he  does  not  know  who   Stilpho 
was  ? 

Get.  No. 

Phor.  Ah  !  becaule,  poor  thing,  fhe's  left  in  want, 
Her  father  is  unknown,  and  fhe  defpis'd. 
What  will  not  avarice  do  ? 

Get.  If  you  infinuate 
My  matter's  avaritious,  woe  be  to  you  ! 
>.    Bern,  behind?]  Oh  impudence  !  he  dares  accufe  me  firft, 

Phor.  As  to  the  youth,  I  cannot  take  offence, 
If  he  had  not  much  knowledge  of  him  ;  fince, 
Now  in  the  vale  of  years,  in  want,  his  work 
His  livelihood,  he  nearly  altogether 
Liv'd  in  the  country  :  where  he  held  a  farm 
Under  my  father.      I  have  often  heard 
The  peer  old  man  complain,  that  this  his  kinfman 
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Neglected  him. — But  what  a*man  I  A  man 
Of  moft  exceeding  virtue. 

Get.  Much  at  one  : 
Yourfelf  and  he  you  praife  fo  much, 

Phor.   Away  ! 
Had  I  not  thought  him  what  I've  fpoken  of  him 
I  wou'd  not  for  his  daughter's  fake  have  drawn 
So  many  troubles  on  our  family, 
"Whom  this  old  cuff  now  treats  fo  fcandaloufly. 

Get.  What,  ftill  abufe  my  abfent  mafter,  rafcal  ! 

Phor.  It  is  no  more  than  he  deferves. 

Get.  How,  villain  ! 

Dem.  Get  a  !  f  'calling. 

Get.  Rogue,  robber,  pettyfogger  !  [to  Phormio^ 

pretending  not  to  hear  Demipho.] 

Dem.   Geta  ! 

Phor.  Anfwer-  [apart  to  Geta* 

Get.  turning.']  Who's  that  ? — Oh  J 

Dem.  Peace  ! 

Get.  Behind  your  back 
All  day  without  ceffation  has  this  knave 
Thrown  fcurvy  terms  upon  you,fuch  as  none 
But  men,  like  him,  can  merit. 

Dem.  Well !  have  done  : 

[putting  Geta  by,  then  addreJpngVhormxo. 
Young  man  !  permit  me  fir  ft  to  afk  one  queftion. 
And,  if  you  pleafe,  vouchfafe  to  anfwer  me. 
j — Who  was  this  friend  of  yours  ?  Explain  !  and  how 
Might  he  pretend  that  I  was  his  relation  ? 

Phor.  So  •  you  fiih  for't,  as  if  you  ^did  not  know. 
[fneeringly. 

Dem.  Know  !   I ! 

Phor.,  Ay  ;  you. 

Dem.  Not  I  :  You,  that  maintain 
I  otfght,inftru&  me  how  to  recollect 

Phor. 
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Phor.  What  !   not  acquainted  with  your  coufin  ? 

Dem.  Plague  ! 
Tell  me  his  name. 

Phor.  His  name  ?  ay  ! 

Dem.  Well,  why  don't  you  ? 

Phor.  Confufion  !  I've  forgot  the  name.  (35)         [apart* 

Dem.  What  fay  you  ? 

Phor.  Geta,  if  you  remember,  prompt  me. 

[apart  to  Geta. Pfhaw 

I  will  not  tell. — As  if  you  did  not  know,  • 

You're  come  to  try  me.  {loud  to  Bemipho. 

Dem.  How  !   try  you  ? 

Get.  Stilpho.  [whifpering  Phormio. 

Phor.  What  is't  to  me  ? — Stilpho. 

Dem.   Whom  fay  you  ? 

Phor.  Stilpho  : 
Did  you  know  Stilpho,  Sir  ? 

Dem.  I  neither  know  him  ; 
Nor  ever  had  I  kinfman  of  that  name. 

Phor.  How  !  are  you  not  afham'd  ? — -But  if,  poor  man, 
Stilpho  had  left  behind  him  an  eftate 
Of  fome  ten  talents 

Dem-   Out  upon  you  ! 

Phor.  Then 
You  would  have  been  the  firft  to  trace  your  line 
Quite  from  your  grandfire  and  great  grandfire. 

Dem.     True. 
Had  I  then  come,  I'd  have  explained  at  large 
*Kow  (he  was  my  relation  :  fo  do  you  ! 
Say,  how  is  fhe  my  kinfwoman  ? 

'C.u  Wellfaid! 
fief,  you're  right. — Take  heed  !  [apart  to  Phormio. 

Phor.  I  have  explabi'd 
All  that  moft  clearly,  where  1  ought,  in  court. 
If  it  were  falfe,  why  did  not  then  your  fon 

Refute 
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llefilte  it  ? 

Bern.  Do  you  tell  me  of  my  fori  ?  .     > 

Whofe  folly  can't  be  fpoke  of,  as  it  ought. 

Phor.  But  you,  who  are  fo  wife,  go,  feek  the  judge  \ 
Alk  fentence  in  the  felf-fame  caufe  again 
(36)  Becaufe  you're  lord  alone  ;   and  have  alone 
Pow'r  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  court 
Twice  in  one  caufe. 

Dem.  Although  I  have  been  wrong'd, 
Yet,  rather  than  engage  in  litigation, 
And  rather  than  hear  you  ;  as  if  fhe  were 
Indeed  related  to  us,  as  the  law 
Ordains,  I'll  pay  her  dowry :  take  her  hence* 
And  with  her  take  five  minse. 

Phor.  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! 
A  pleafant  gentleman  ! 

Dem.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Have  I  demanded  any  thing  unjuft  ? 
Sha'n't  I  obtain  this  neither,  which  is  law  ? 

Phor.  Is't  even  fo,  fir  ?— ~Like  a  common  harlot 
When  you've  abus'd  her  does  the  law  ordain 
That  you  fhou'd  pay  her  hire,  and  whiftle  her  ofFo? 
Or,  left  a  citizen  thro'  poverty 
Bring  fhame  upon  her  honour,  does  it  order 
That  fhe  be  given  to  her  next  of  kin 
To   pafs  her  life  with  him  ?  which  you  forbid. 

Dem.  Ay  5  to  her  next  of  kin  :  But  why  to  us  5 
Or  wherefore  ? 

Phor.  Oh  .'that  matter  is  all  fettled: 
Think  on't  no  more. 

^  Dem.  Not  think  on't  !   I  fhall  think 
Of  nothing  elfe,  till  there's  an  end  of  this* 

Phor.  Words,  words  ! 

Dem.  I'll  make  them  good. 

Phor.  But,  after  all, 

Z  z  With 
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With  you  I  have  no  bufinefs,  Demipho  ! 
Your  fon  is  caft,  not  you  :  for  at  your  age 
The  coupling- time  is  over. 

Dem.  Be  ailur'd 
That  all  I've  faid,  he  fays :  or  I'll  forbid 
Him  and  this  wife  of  his  my  houfe. 

Get.  He's  angry,  [apart. 

Phor.  No  ;   you'll  think  better  on't. 

Dem.  Are  you  refolv'd, 
Wretch  that  you  are,  to  thwart  me  ev'ry  way  ? 

Phor.  He  fears,  tho'  he  diiTembles.  7 

Get.  Well  begun  !  3  aparL 

Phor.  Well  i  but  what  can't  be  cur'd  muft  be  endured  : 
'Twere  well,  and  like  yourfelf,  that  we  were  friends. 

Dem.  I !  friend  to  you  ?  or  chufe  to  fee,  or  hear  you  ! 

Phor.  Do  but  agree  with  her,  you'll  have  a  girl 
To  comfort  your  old  age.      Your  years,  confider  ! 

Dem.  Plague  on  your  comfort  !  take  her  to  yourfelf ! 

Phor.  Ah  !   don't  be  afigry  ! 

Dem.  One  word  more,  I've  done. 
See  that  you  fetch  away  this  wench,  and  foon, 
Or  I  fhall  turn  her  headlong  out  o'doors. 
So  much  for  Phormio  ! 

Phor.  Offer  but  to  touch  her, 
In  any  other  manner  than  befeems 
A  gentlewoman  and  a  citizen, 
And  I  fhall  bring  a  f winging  writ  againft  you. 
So  much  for  Demipho  ! — If  I  am  wanted, 
I  am  at  home,  d'ye  hear  ?  {apart  to  Geta. 

Get.  I  underftand.  [apart]  [Exit  Phormio. 


SCENE 
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SCENE    III. 

Dem.  With  how  much  care,  and  what  follicitudcj 
My  fon  affects  me,  with  this  wretched  match 
Having  embroil'd  himfelf  and  me  !  nor  comes 
Into  my  fight,  that  I  might  know  at  leaft 
Or  what  he  fays,  or  thinks  of  this  affair. 
Go,  you  ;  and  fee  if  he's  come  home,  or  no. 

Get.  I'm  gone.  [Exit 

Dem.  You  fee,  firs,  how  this  matter  Hands. 
What  fhall  I  do  ?  Say,  Hegio  ! 

Heg.  Meaning  me  ? 
Cratinus,  pleafe  you,  ihou'd  {peak  firft. 

Dem.  Say  then, 
Cratinus  ! 

Cra.  Me  d'ye  queftion  ? 

Dem.  You. 

Cra.  Then  I, 
Whatever  fteps  are  beft  I'd  have  you  take. 
Thus  it  appears  to  me.     Whatever  your  foa 
jH^as  in  your  abfence  done,  is  null  and  void 
In  law  and  equity.— And  fo  you'll  find. 
That's  my  opinion. 

Dem.  Say  now,  Hegio  ! 

Heg.  He  has,  I  think,  pronouc'd  moft  learnedly. 
But  fo  'tis  :  many   men,  and  many  minds  ' 
Each  has  his  fancy  :  Now  in  my  opinion, 
Whate'er  is  done  by  law,  can't  be  undone. 
'Tis  fhameful  to  attempt  it. 

Dem.  Say  you,  Crito  ! 

Cri.  The  cafe,  I  think,  afks  more  deliberation. 
?Tis  a  nice  point, 

Heg.  Wou'd  you  aught  elfe  with  us  ? 

Z  7  %  Dem. 
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Dem.  You've  utter'd  oracles.         [Exeunt  Lawyers.']  I'm 
more  uncertain 
Now  than  I  was  before.(37) 

Re-enter  GET  A. 

Get.  He's  not  return'd. 

Dem:  My  brother,  as  I  hope,  will  foon  arrive  : 
Whate'er  advice  he  gives  me,  that  I'll  follow. 
I'll  to  the  Port,  and  afk  when  they  expe&  him.     [Exit* 

Get.  And  I'll  go  find  out  Antipho,  and  tell  him 
All  that  has  paft. — But  here  he  comes  in  time  (38). 

SCENE    IV. 

Enter  at  a  dijlance  ANTIPHO. 

Attt.  to  Vimjelf7\  Indeed,  indeed,  my  Antipho, 
You're  much  to  blame,  to  be  fo  poor  in  fpirit. 
What  !   fteal  away  fo  guilty  like  !  and  truft 
Your  life  and  fafety  to  the  care  of  others  ! 
Would  they  be  touch'd  more  nearly  than  Yourfelf  \ 
Come  what  come  might  of  ev'ry  thing  befide, 
Could  you  abandon  the  dear  maid  at  home  ? 
Could  you  fo  far  deceive  her  eafy  faith, 
And  leave  her  to  misfortune  and  diftrefs  ? 
Her,  who  plac'd  all  her  hopes  in  you  alone  ? 

Get.  coming  forwards, .]  I'faith,  fir,   we  have  thought  you 
much  to  blame 
For  your  long  abfence. — 

Ant.  You're  the  very  man 
That  I  was  looking  for. 

Get.  But  ne'erthelefs 

We've  mi  ft  no  opportunity. 

Ant.  Oh,  fpeak ! 
How  go  my  fortunes,  Gcta  ?  has  my  father 
Vnv  fufpicion  that  I  was  in  league 

With 
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With  Phormio  ? 

Get.  Not  a  jot. 

Ant.  And  may  I  hope  ? 

Get.  I  don't  know. 

Ant.  Ah! 

Get.  Unlefs  that  Phsedria 
Did  all  he  could  do  for  you. — 

Ant.  Nothing  new. 

Get.  — And  Phormio,  has  on  all  occaiions  elfe, 
Prov'd  himfelf  a  brave  fellow. 

Ant.  What  did  he  ? 

Get.  Out-fwagger'd  your  hot  father. 

Ant.  Well  faid,  Phormio  ! 

Get.  — I  did  the  beft  I  could  too. 

Ant.  Honeft  Geta, 
I  am  much  bounden  to  you  all. 

Get.  Thus,  fir, 
Stand  things  at  prefent.     As  yet  all  is  calm. 
Your  father  means  to  wait  your  uncle's  coming. 

Ant.  For  what  ? 

Get.  For  his  advice,  as  he  proposed; 
By  which  he  will  be  rul'd  in  this  affair. 

'Ant.  How  do  I  dread  my  uncle's  coming,  Geta. 
Since  by  his  fentence  I  muft  live  or  die  ! 

Get.   But  here  comes  Phxdria. 

Ant.  Where  ? 

Get.  (39)  From  his  old  fchool.  [they  retire 

SCENE     V. 

Enter,  from  Dorio's,  DORIO,  PMDRI A/J/m/  /j. 

Pha.  Nay,  hear  me,  Dorio  \ 
Doric.  Not  I, 
Pha.  But  a  word  ! 
Dcrh.  Let  me  alone. 
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Pha,  Fray  hear  me  ! 
Dcvlo.  I  am  tir'd  * 

th  hearing  the  fame  thing  a  thoufand  times. 

;.  But  what  I'd  fay,  you  would  be  glad  to  hear. 
lJ.  k  then  !  I  hear* 

I  prevail  on  you 
To  ft  ay  bar  thefe  three  days  ? — Nay,  where  d'ye,  go  ? 

J)zr:o.  1  flioii'd  have  wonder' d  had  you    laid  aught  new. 
Ant.  behind.']  This  pimp,  I  fear.,  will  work  himCetf  no 

good.  (40) 
Get.   I  fear  fo  too. 
PhcB.  Won't  you  believe  me  ? 
Dorio.    Guefi. 
ph<z.  Upon  my  honour. 
Dor  to.  Nonfenfe. 
Pha.  'lis  a  kindnefs 
Shall  be  repai        i    \  kitefeft- 
Dorio*  Wordsj         ds  ! 

Pha.   You'll  be  g;ad  on't  ,  you  will,  believe  me* 
Dork.  Pih 

Pha*  Try;   'tis  not  long. 
Dorio.   You're  in  the  fame  tune  ftilh 

Pha.  M        nftnan    \     ent,  friend  ! — — * 

Dot    -   s  y,  talk  away; 
Pha'.  Can  you  be  fo  inflexible,  fo  cruel,, 
neither  or  entreaties  touch  you  ? 

-.  van  be  fo  inconfiderate,   * 
And  fo  u  ble,  Phazdria, 

at  you  can  talk  me  to  your.purpofe, 
'e  me  to  rive  the  girl  for  nothing  ? 
I  haedria ! 

peaks  the  truth. 
well  they  each  fupport  their  charac- 


■    ; 
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PB*.  to  himfdp\    Then  that  this  evil  fhould  have  come 
upon  me, 
When  Antipho  was  in  the  like  diftrefs  ! 

Ant.  goingtip*~]  Ha  !  what  now,  Phcedria  ? 

Phcc.  Happy,  happy  Antipho  !- — — 

Ant.  I  ? 

Phtf*  Who  have  her  yon  love  in  your  poffeinoii, 
Nor  e'er  had  plagues  like  thefe,  to  ftruggle  with  ! 

Ant.  In  my  poiTeffion  ?  yes,  I  have,  indeed, 
As  the  old  faying  goes,  a  wolf  by  th'  ears  :  (41) 
For  I  can  neither  part  with  her,  nor  keep  her. 

Dorio.  'Tis  juft  my  cafe  with  him. 

Ant*  to  DorioJ]  Then  thorough  bawd  ! 

■     ■■  to  Phcedria.~\  What  has  he  dene  ? 

Phx.    Done  ? — The  inhuman  wretch 
Has  fold  my  Pamphila- 

Get.  What  !   Ibid  her  ? 

Ant.  Sold  her  ? 

Phee.   Yes  ;   fold  her. 

Dorio.  laughing.^  Sold  her. — What  a  monftrous  crime  ! 
A  wench  he  paid  his  ready  money  for. 

Ph*.  I  can't  prevail  upon  him,  to  wait  for  rac, 
And  to  fbve  off  his  bargain  but  three  days  ; 
Till  I  obtain  the  money  from  my  friends, 
According  to  their  promife. — If  I  do  not 
Pay  it  you  then,  don't  wait  a  moment  longer, 

Dorio.  You  ftun  me. 
Ant.  'Tis  a  very  little  time, 
For  which  he  afks  your  patience,  Dorio. 
Let  him  prevail  on  you  ;  your  complaifance 
Shall  be  requited  doubly. 

Dorio.    Words  ;  mere  words  ! 

Ant.  Can  you  then  bear  to  fee  your  Pamphila 
Torn  from  this  city,  I'hxdria  ? — Can  yon»  Dorio, 
I     ■  ide  their  loves  ? 

Dork. 
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Dorio.  Nor  I,  nor  you. 

Get.  Plague  on  you  ! 

Dorio  to  Phce.~\  I  have,  againft  my  natural  difpofitioiif 
Born  with  you  feveral  months,  ftill  promifing,     ~ 
Whimpering,  and  ne'er  performing  any  thing  : 
Now,  on  the  contrary,  I've  found  a  fpark, 
Who'll  prove  a  ready- paymafter,  no  fniveler  : 
Give  place  then  to  your  betters  ! 

Ant.  Surely,  Phsedria, 
There  was,  if  I  remember,  a  day  fettled 
That  you  fliould  pay  the  money  down- 

Ph&.  There  was. 

Dorio.  Do  I  deny  it  ? 

Ant.  Is  the  day  paft  ? 

Dorio.  No. 
But  this  has  come  before  it. 

Ant.  Infamous  ! 
Ar'n't  you  afham'd  of  fuch  bafe  treachery  ■ 

Dorio.  Not  I,  while  I  can  get  by't. 

Get.  Scavenger  ! 

Pha.  Is  this  juft  dealing,  Dorio  ? 

Dorio.  'Tis  my  way  • 
So,  if  you  like  me,  ufe  me. 

Ant.  Can  you  deceive  him  thus  ? 

Dorio.  Nay,  Antipho, 
5Tis  he  deceives  me  :  he  was  well  aware 
What  kind  of  man  I  was,  but  I  belie v'd 
Him  different.     He  has  difappointed  me, 
But  I  am  ftill  the  fame  to  him  a£  ever. 
However,  thus  much  I  can  do  for  him; 
The  Captain  promis'd  to  pay  down  the  money 
To-morrow  morning.     But  now,  Phscdria, 
If  you  come  fir  ft,  I'll  follow  my  eld  rule, 
u  The  firft  to  pav,  fliaU  be  firft  ferv'd/'  Farewell.     {Exit, 

SCENE 
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S  C  E  N  E    VI. 

PH  JEDRIA,  ANTIPHO,  GET  A. 

Pb*.  What  fliall  I  do  ?   Unhappy  that  I  am, 
How  ihall  I,  who  am  almoft  worie  than  nothing, 
Raife  fuch  a  fum  fo  fuddenly  : — Alas ! 
Had  I  prevail'd  on  him  to  wait  three  days, 
I  had  a  promife  of  k. 

Ant.  Shall  we,  Geta, 
Suffer  my  Phsedria  to  be  miferable  ? 
My  beft  friend  Phsedria,  who  but  now,  you  faid, 
Affifted  me  fo  heartily  ? — No — Rather 
Let  us,  fince  there  is  need,  return  his  kindnefs  J 

Get.  It  is  but  juft,  I  mull  confjf.. 

Ant.  Come  then  ; 
*Tis  you  alone  can  fave  him. 

Get.  By  what  means  ? 

A /it.  Procure  the  money. 

Get.  Willingly  :  but  whence  ? 

Ant.  My  father  is  arriv'd. 

Get.  He  is  :  what  then  ? 

Ant.  A  word  to  the  wife,  Geta  ! 

Get.  Say  you  fo  ? 

Ant.  Ev'n  fo. 

Get.  By  Hercules,  'tis  rare  advice. 
Are  you  there  with  me  ?  will  it  not  be  triumph, 
So  I  but  fcape  a  fcouring  for  your  match, 
That  you  muft  urge  me  to  run  rifks  for  him  ? 

Ant.  He  fpeaks  the  truth  I  muft  confefs. 

Pha.  How's  that  ? 
Am  I  a  ftranger  to  you,  Geta  ? 

Get.  No  : 
Nor  do  I  hold  you  fuch.     But  is   it  nothing, 
That  the  old  man  now  rages  at  us  all, 

3  A  Unlefs 
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Unkfs  we  irritate  him  fo  much  further, 
As  to  preclude  all  hopes  to  pacify  him  ? 

Pha.  Shall  then  another  bear  her  hence  ?   Ah  nic 
Now  then,  while  I  remain,  fpeak  to  me,  Antipho. 
Behold  me  ! 

Ant.  Wherefore  ?  what  is  it  you  mean  ? 

Pha.  Wherever  file's  convey'd,  I'll  follow  her  ; 
Or  perifh. 

Get.  Heaven  profper  your  deilgns  !— ■ 
Gently,  fir,  gently ! 

Ant.  See,  if  you  can  help  him. 

GeU  Help  him  !  but  how  ? 

Ant.  Nay,  think,  invent,  devife  ; 
Left  he  do  fomething  we  repent  of,  Gcta  ! 

Get.  I'm  thinking,  [paufing.l-*— Well  then  I  believe,  he's 
|afe/ 
But  I'm  afraid  of  mifchief. 

Ant*  Never  fear  : 
We'll  bear  all  good  and  evil  fortune  with  you. 

Get.  Tell  me  the  fum  you  have  occaiion  for, 

Ph&.  But  thirty  minae. 

Get.  Thirty  !  monftrous,  Phsedria ! 
She's  very  dear. 

Pha.  Dog-cheap. 

Get.  Well,  fay  no  more. 
I'll  get  them  for  you. 

Phx.  O  brave  fellow  ! 

Get.  Hence  ! 

Pha.  But  I  fliall  want  it  now, 

Get.   You'll  have  it  now. 
But  Phormio  muft  affift  me  in  this  bulinefs. 

Ant.  He's  ready  :  lay  what  load  you  will  upon  him, 
He'll  bear  it  all  •,  for  he's  a  friend  indeed. 

Get.   Let's  to  him  quickly  then  -r   (42) 

Ant.  D'ye  want  my  help  ? 

Get. 
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Get.  We've  no  occafion  for  you.     Get  you  home 
To  the  poor  girl,  who's  almoft  dead  with  fear  ; 
And  fee  you  comfort  her.- — -Away  !  d'ye  loiter  ? 

Ant.  There's  nothing  I  would  do  fo  willingly.       \JExit* 

Phce.  But  how  will  you  effect  this  ? 

Get*  I'll  explain 
That  matter  as  we  go  along. — -Away  !  \Exeunt> 


ACT    III.        SCENE    I. 
Enter  DEMIPHO  and  CHREMES. 

JDem.  ^  ik  T"ELL,  Chremes  ;  have  you  brought  your 
W  daughter  with  you, 

On  whofe  account  you  went  to  Lemnos  ? 

Chre.  No. 

Dem.  Why  not  ? 

Chre.  It  feems  the  mother,  grown  impatient, 
Perceiving  that  I  tarried  here  fo  long, 
And  that  the  girl's  age  brook'd  not  my  delays, 
Had  journied  here,  they  faid,  in  fearch  of  me, 
With  her  whole  family. 

Dem.  Appriz'd  of  this, 
What  kept  you  there  fo  long  then  ? 

Chre.  A  difeafe* 

Dem.  How  came  it  ?  what  difeafe  ? 

Chre.  Is  that  a  que  ft  ion  ? 

Old  age  itfelf  is  a  difeafe However, 

The  mafter  of  the  fhip,  who  brought  them  over, 
Informed  me  of  their  fafe  arrival  hither* 

Dem-  Have  you  heard,  Chremes,  of  myfon's  misfortune 
During  my  abfence  ? 

Chre-  Ay  •>  and  it  confounds  me- 

3  A  a  For 
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For  to  another  mould  I  tender  her, 

I  muft  relate  the  girl's  whole  hiftory, 

And  whence  arifes  my  connexion  with  hei% 

You  I  can  truft  as  fafely  as  myfelf : 

But  if  a  ftranger  courts  alliance  with  me, 

While  we're  new  friends,  he'll  hold  his  peace  perhaps, 

But  if  he  cools,  he'll  know  too  much  of  me. 

Then  I'm  afraid  my  wife  mould  know  of  this ; 

Which  if  flie  does,  I've  nothing  elfe  to  do, 

But  fhake  myfelf  (43)?  and  leave  my  houfe  directly  :- 

For  Fve  no  friend  at  home,  except  myfelf. 

Dem.   \  know  it  \   and  'tis  that  which  touches  me* 
Nor  are  there  any  means  I'll  leave  untried,  ■ 
Till  I  have  made  my  promife  to  you  good. 

S  C  E  N  E    IL 

Enter i  at  another  part  of  the  Si  age  y  GET  A, 

Get.  to  him/elf]  I  never  faw  a  more  fhrewd  rogue  than 
Fhormio. 
I  came  to  let  him  know,  we  wanted  money, 
With  my  advice  for  getting  it ;  and  fcarce 
Had  I  related  half,  but  he  conceiv'd  me. 
He  was  o'erjoy'd  ;  commended  me  ;  demanded 
To  meet  with  Demipho  ;  and  thank'd  the  gods, 
That  it  was  now  the  time  to  fhew  himfelf 
As  truly  Phaedria's  friend,  as  Antipho's. 
I  bade  him  wait  us  at  the  Forum  \  whither 
Fd  brins;  th'  old  gentleman. — And  there  he  is  ! 
— But  who's  the  furthermoft  ?   Ha  !  Phcedria's  father, 
—Yet  what  was  I  afraid  of,  lnnpleton  ? 
That  I  have  got  two  dupes  inflead  of  one  ? 
Is  it  not  bettor  that  my  hopes  are  doubled  ? 
— Fll  attack  him,  I  firfl  propos'd.     If  he 

Anfwer* 
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Anfwers  my  expectation,  well :  if  not, 
Why  then  have  at  you,  uncle  ! 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  behind  ANTIPHO. 

Ant.  to  himfelf.']  I  expecl 
Geta*s  arrival  prefently. — But  fee  ! 
Yonder's  my  uncle  with  my  father. — Ah  ! 
How  do  I  dread  his  influence  ! 

Get.   I'll  to  them. 
Oh,  good  fir  Chremes  !  CjP^S  VP * 

Che.  Save  you,  lave  you,  Get  a  ! 

Get.  I'm  glad  to  fee  you  fafe  arriv'd. 

Chre.  I  thank  you. 

Get.  How  go  affairs  ? 

Chre.   A  world  of  changes  here, 
As  ufual  at  fir  ft  coming  home  again. 

Get.  True.     Have  you  heard  of  Antipho's  affair  ? 

Chre.  The  whole. 

Get.  to  Demipho.~]  Did  you  inform  him,  fir  ? — 'Tis  mon- 
ftrous,  Chremes, 
To  be  fo  fhamefully  impos'd  upon  ! 

Dem.  'Twas  on  that  point  I  was  juft  talking  with  him> 

Get.  And  I  too,  having  turn'd  it  in  my  thoughts, 
Have  found,  I  think,  a  remedy. 

Dem.  How,  Geta  ? 
What  remedy  ? 

Get,   On  leaving  you,  by  chance 
I  met  with  Phormio. 

Chre.  Who  is  Phormio  ? 

Get.  The  girl's  folicitor. 

Chre.  I  understand. 

Get  I  thought  within  myfelf,  "  fuppofe  I   found  him  P 
And  taking  him  aiick,  "  Now  pri  bormio, 

"  Why 
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"  Why  don't  you  try  to  fettle  this  affair 

"  By  fair  means  rather  than  by  foul  ?  faid  f  • 

"  My  mafter  is  a  generous  gentleman, 

"  And  hates  to  go  to  law.     For  I  affure  you. 

M  His  other  friends  advis'd  him,  to  a  man, 

"  To  turn  this  girl  directly  out  o'doors. 

Ant.  behind.']  What   does  he  mean  ?  or  where  will  all 
this  end  ? 

Gti.   "  The  law,  you  think,  will  give  you  damages, 
"  If  he  attempts  to  turn  her  out. — Alas, 
f<  He  has  good  counfel  upon  that.— I'faith, 
€C  You'll  have  hot  work,  if  you  engage  with  him  ; 
"  He's  fuch  an  orator  ! — Eut  ev'n  fuppofe 
"  That  you  fhould  gain  your  law-fuit,  after  all 
"  The  trial  is  not  for  his  life,  but  money." 
Perceiving  him  a  little  wrought  upon, 
And  foften'd  by  this  frile  of  talking  with  him, 
"  Come  now,''  continued  I,  "  we're  all  alone. 
"  Tell  me,  what  money  would  you  take  in  hand 
"  To  drop  your  law-fuit,  take  away  the  girl, 
*•  And  trouble  us  no  farther  P 

A?it.  behind.]  Is  he  mad  ?  ' 

Get.  — "  For  I  am  well  convinc'd,  that  if  your  terms 
cc  Are  not  extravagant  and  wild  indeed, 
"  My  mafter's  fuch  a  worthy  gentleman, 
u   You  will  not  change  three  words  between  you." 

De?n.  Who 
imiffionM  you  to  fay  all  this  ? 

Cbre.  Nay,  nay, 

could  be  more  happy  to  effect 
The  point  we  labour  at. 

Ant.  behind.']  Undone  ! 

(  bre.  to  Get.]  Go  on. 

Get.  At  hrft  he  rav'd* 

D.  tiat  did  he  deioand  \ 
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Get.  Too  much  :  as  much  as  came  into  his  head. 

Cbre.  Weil,  but  the  fum  ? 

Get.  He  talk'd  of  a  great  talent.  (44) 

Dem.  Plague  on  the  rafcal  !  what  !  has  he  noihame  ? 

Get.  The  very  thing  I  faid  to  him.— u  Suppofe 
a  He  was  to  portion  out  an  only  daughter, 
"  What  could  he  give  her  more  ? — He  profits  little, 
"  Having  no  daughter  of  his  own  ;  fince  one 
"  Is  found,   to  carry  off  a  fortune  from  him»" 
—But  to  be  brief,  and  not  to  dwell  upon 
Ail  his  impertinencies,  he  at  laft 
Gave  me  this  final  aniwer.- — "  From  the  firft, 
"  I  wifh'd,  laid  he,  as  was  indeed  moil:  fit, 
u   To  wed  the  daughter  of  my  friend  myfelf, 
u   For  I  was  well  aware  of  her  misfortune  ; 
"  That,  being  poor,  fhe  would  be  rather  given 
cc  In  fiavery,  than  wedlock,   to  the  rich. 
"   But  I  was  forc'd,  to  tell  you  the  plain  truth, 
"  To  take  a  woman  with  fome  little  fortune, 
"  To  pay  my  debts  :   and  lull,  if  Demipho 
"  Is  willing  to  advance  as  large  a  fum, 
K  As  I'm  to  have  with  one  I'm  now  engag'd  to, 
"   There  is  no  wife  I'd  rather  take  than  her." 

Ant.  behind^  Whether  through   malice,  or  ftupidity, 
He  is  rank  knave  or  fool,  I  cannot  tell. 

Dem.  to  Get  a."]   What,  if  he  owes  his  foul  ? 

Get.  "  I  have  a  farm," 
Continued  he,  "  that's  mortgaged  for  ten  minx." 

Dem.  Well,  let  him  take  her  then  :  I'll  pay  the  money. 

Get.  "   A  houfe  for  ten  more." 

Dem.  Huy  !   huy  !   that's  too  much. 

Chre.  No  noife  !  demand  thofe  ten  of  me. 

Get.   "  My  wife 
"  Muft  buy  a  maid  \  fome  little  furniture 
"  Is  alfo  requillte ,  and  fome  expence 

«  T. 
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"  To  keep  our  wedding :  all  tbefe  articles," 
Continues  he,  we'll  reckon  at  ten  mince." 

Dem*  No  -,  let   him  bring  a  thoufand  writs  againft 
me.   (45) 
I'll  give  him  nothing.     What  !  afford  the  villain 
An  opportunity  to  laugh  at  me  ? 

Chre.  Nay,  but  be  pacified  !   I'll  pay  the  money . 
Only  do  you  prevail  upon  your  fon 
To  marry  her,  whom  we  defire. 

\   behind^]  Ah  me  ! 
Geta,  vour  treachery  has  ruin'd  me. 

Chre.   She's  put  away  on  my  account :  'tis  juft 
That  I  fhouid  pay  the  money  : 

Get.  "  Let  me  know," 
Continues  he,  "  as  foon  as  poffible, 
cs  Whether  they  mean  to  have  me  marry  her  ; 
"  That  I  may  part  with  t'other,  and  be  certain. 
"   For  t'other  girl's  relations  have  agreed 
c;  To  pay  the  portion  down  immediately. 
-    Chre.  He  fhall  be  paid  this  too  immediately. 
Let  him  break  off  with  her,  and  take  this  oirl ! 

Dein.   Ay,  and  the  plague  go  with  him  ! 

Chre.  Luckily 
It  happens  .I've  fome  money  here  ;  the  rents 
Of  my  wife's  farms  at  Lemnos.  I'll  take  that  *,  [to  Demipho. 
And  tell  my  wife,  that  you  had  need  of  it.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     IV. 

Manent  ANTIPKO,  GETA. 

jfnt*  c'yr,un^  privard.~\    Gcta  ! 

Get.  Ha,  Antipho  ! 

Ant.  What  have  you  done! 

Get.  T/  ;  -  old  bubble:-:  of  their  money. 

Ant.  \ 
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Is  tliat  fufficient,  think  ye  ? 

Get.  I  can't  tell. 
*Twas  all  my  orders.. 

Ant.  Knave,  d'ye  muffle  with  me  ?  [kkh  him. 

Get.  Plague  «  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Ant.   What  do  I  mean,  firrah  ! 
You've  driven  me  to  abfolute  perdition. 
All  pow'rs  of  heav'n  and  hell  confound  you  fort, 
And  make  you  an  example  to  all  villains  ! 
—Here  !  would  you  have  your  buiinefs  duly  manag'd, 
Commit  it  to  this  fellow  !  (46) — What  could  be 
More  tender  than  to  touch  upon  this  fore, 
Or  even  name  my  wife  ?  my  father's  fill'd 
With  hopes  that  me  may  be  difmiis'd. — And  then, 
If  Phormio  gets  the  money  for  the  portion, 
He  to  be  fure  muft  marry  her.- — And  what 
Becomes  of  me  then  ? 

Get.  He'll  not  marry  her. 

Ant*  Oh,  no  :  but  when  they  re-demand  the  money. 
On  my  account  he'll  rather  go  to  jail !  [ironically. 

Get.  Many  a  tale  is  fpoilt  in  telling,  Antipho. 
You  take  out  all  the  good,  and  leave  the  bad. 
—Now  hear  the  other  iide — If  he  receives 
The  money,  he  muft  wed  the  girl :  I  grant  it, 
But  then  fome  little  time  muft  be  allow'd 
For  wedding-preparation,  invitation, 
And  facrifices. — Meanwhile,  Phsedria's  friends 
Advance  the  money  they  have  promis'd  him  : 
Which  Phormio  fhall  make  ufe  of  for  repayment. 

Ant.  How  fo  ?  what  reafon  can  he  give  ? 

Get.  What  reafon  ? 
A  thoufand. — "  Since  I  made  this  fatal  bargain, 
£f  Omens  and  prodigies  have  happen'd  to  me. 
Ci  There  came  a  ftrange  black  dog  into  my  houfe  ! 
gi  A  fnake  fell  through  the  tiling  i  a  hen  crow 'J  ! 

Ebb  "  The 
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"  The  Soothfayer  forbad  'it !  The  Diviner 
u  Charg'd  me  to  enter  on  no  new  affair 
"  Before  the  winter." — All  fufficient  reafons* 
Thus  it  fhall  be. 

Ant.  Pray  heav'ii,  it  may ! 

Get.  It  fhall. 
Depend  on  me  : — But  here's  your  father.— -Go  ; 
Tell  Phaedria  that  the  money's  fafe.  [Exit  Aritipho* 

SCENE    V. 

Re-enter  DEMIPHO  and  CHREMES. 

Dem,  Nay,  peace  ! 
I'll  warrant  he  fhall  play  no  tricks  upon  us  : 
I'll  not  part  rafhly  with  it,  I  allure  you  ; 
But  pay  it  before  witnefles,  reciting 
To  whom  'tis  paid,  and  why  'tis  paid. 

Get.  How  cautious, 
Where  there  is  no  occafion  !  [qfidc. 

Chre.  You  had  need. 
But  hafte,  difpatch  it  while  the  fit's  upon  him : 
For  if  the  other  party  fhould  be  pr  effing, 
Perhaps  he'll  break  with  us: 

Get.  You've  hit  it,  Sir. 

Dem.  Carry  me  to  him  then. 

Get.  I  wait  your  pleafure. 

Chre.  to  Dem.']  When   this  is   done,  ftep  over  to  my 
wife. 
That  fhe  may  fee  the  girl  before  fhe  goes  ; 
And  tell  her,  to  prevent  her  being  angry, 
"  That  we've  agreed  to  marry  her  to  Phormio, 
u  Her  old  acquaintance,  and  a  fitter  match  ; 
"  That  we  have  nor  been  wanting  in  our  duty, 
"  But  giv'n  as  large  a  portion  as  he  afk'd." 

D<  m%  Pfhaw  !  what's  all  this  to  yon  ? 

Chre. 
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Chre.  A  great  deal,  brother. 

Dem.  Is't  not  iufficient  to  have  done  your  duty, 
Unlefs  the  world  approves  it  ? 

Chre.  I  would  chufe 
To  have  the  whole  thing  done  by  her  confent : 
Left  fhe  pretend  fhe  was  turn'd  out  o'doors. 

Dem.  Weil,  I  can  fay  all  this  to  her  myfelf. 

Chre.  A  woman  deals  much  better  with  a  woman» 

Dem.  Fii  afk  your  wife  to  do  it  then. 

[Exeunt  Demipho  and  Getae 

Chre.  Fm  thinking,  (47) 
Where  I  fhall  find  thefe  women  now. 

SCENE    VI. 

Enter  SOPHRONA  at  a  dijlance. 

Soph,   to  herfelf."]  Alas  ! 
What  fhall  I  do,  unhappy  as  I  am  ? 
Where  find  a  friend  ?  to  whom  difclofe  this  ftory  ? 
Of  whom  befeech  affiftance  ?— For  I  fear 
My  miftrefs  will  fuftain  fome  injury 
From  following  my  counfel :  the  youth's  father, 
I  hear,  is  fo  offended  at  this  marriage. 

Chre.  Who's  this  old  woman,  coming  from  my  brother's, 
That  feems  fo  terrified  ? 

Soph,  to  herfelf.]  'Twas  poverty 
CompeU'd  me  to  this  action  :  tho'  I  knew 
This  match  would  hardly  hold  together  long,, 
Yet  I  advis'd  her  to  it,  that  meanwhile 
She  might  not  want  fubfiftence. 

Chre.  Surely,  furely, 
Either  my  mind  deceives  me,  or  eyes  fail  me> 
Or  that's  my  daughter's  nurfe*  (48) 

Soph.  Nor  can  we  find— — - 

Chre.  What  fhall  I  do  ? 

3  B  %  Soph, 
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Soph.  —Her  father  out, 

Chre.  Were't  beft 
I  ftiould  go  up  to  her,  or  wait  a  little, 
To  gather  fomething  more  from  her  difcourfe  ? 

Soph.  Could  he  be  found,  my  fears  were  at  an  end* 

Chre*  'Tis  fhe.  Ill  fpeak  with  her. 

Soph,  overhearing^  Whofe  voice  is  that  ? 

Chre.  Sophrona  ! 

Soph.  Ha  !  my  name  too  ? 

Chre.  Look  this  way. 

Soph,  turning.']  Good  heav'n  have  mercy  on  us  !  Stilpho  ! 

Chre,  No. 

Soph.  Deny  your  own  name  ? 

Chre.  in  a  low  voice.]  This  way,  Sophrona  ! 
« — A  little  further  from  that  door  ! — this  way  !— 
And  never  call  me  by  that  name,  I  charge  you. 

Soph.  What  ar'n't  you  then  the  man  you  faid  you  was  ? 

[aloud* 

Chre,  Hift!  hift! 

Soph.  What  makes  you  fear  thofe  doors  fo  much  ? 

Chre.  I  have  a  fury  of  a  wife  within  : 
And  formerly  I  went  by  that  falfe  name, 
Left  fhe  fliould  indifcreetly  blab  it  out, 
And  fo  my  wife  might  come  to  hear  of  this. 

Soph.  Ah  !  thus  it  was,  that  we,  alas,  poor  fouls, 
Could  never  find  you  out  here. 

Chre.  Well,  but  tell  me, 
What  buiinefs  have  you  with  that  family  ?  [pointing*, 

*— Where  is  your  miftrefs  and  her  daughter  ? 

Soph.  Ah  ! 

Chre.  What  now  ?  are  they  alive  ? 

Soph.  The  daughter  is  : 
The  mother  broke  her  heart  with  grief. 

Chre.   Alas  ! 

Soph.   And  I  a  poor,  unknown,  diftrefs'd  old  woman, 

Endeavouring 
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Endeavouring  to  manage  for  the  beft, 
Contriv'd  to  match  the  virgin  to  a  youth. 
Son  to  the  mafte-r  of  this  houfe. 

Chre.  To  Antipho  ? 

Soph.  The  very  fame. 

Chre.  What  !  has  he  two  wives  then  ? 

Soph.  No,  mercy  on  us  !   he  has  none  but  her. 

Chre.  What  is  the  other  then,  who,  they  pretend, 
Is  a  relation  to  him  ? 

Soph.  This  is  fhe. 

Chre.  How  fay  you  ? 

Soph*  It  was  all  a  mere  contrivance  : 
That  he,  who  was  in  love,  might  marry  her 
Without  a  portion. 

Chre.  O  ye  powers  of  heav'n, 
How  often  fortune  blindly  brings  about 
More  than  we  dare  to  hope  for  !  Coming  home, 
I've  found  my  daughter,  even  to  my  wilh, 
Match'd  to  the  very  perfon  I  defir'd. 
What  we  have  both  been  labouring  to  effect, 
Has  this  poor  woman  all  alone  accomplifh'd. 

Soph.  But  now  confider  what  is  to  be  done  ! 
The  bridegroom's  father  is  return'd  •,  and  he, 
They  fay,  is  much  offended  at  this  marriage. 

Chre.  Be  of  good  comfort :  there's  no  danger  there. 
But,  in  the  name  of  heav'n  and  earth,  I  charge  you, 
Let  nobody  difcover  ihe's  my  daughter. 

Soph.  None  {hall  difcover  it  from  me. 

Chre.  Come  then  ! 
Follow  me  in,  and  you  fhall  hear  the  reft.  [Exeunt- 

ACT 
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A  C  T    IV.        SCENE    L 

DEMIPHO  GETA. 

Bern.  9  *""]  P*IS  our  own  fault,  that  we  encourage  rogues* 

5    By  over-ftraining  the  due  character 
Of  honefty  and  generofity. 

(49)  "  Shoot  not  beyond  the  mark,"  the  proverb  goes. 
Was't  not  enough  that  he  had  done  us  wrong, 
But  we  muft  alfo  throw  him  money  too, 
To  live,  till  he  devifes  fome  new  mifchief  ? 

Get.  Very  right  ! 

Dem.  Knavery's  now  its  own  reward. 

Get,  Very  true  ! 

Dem.  How  like  fools  have  we  behav'd  ! 

Get.  So  as  he  keeps  his  word,  and  takes  the  girl, 
?Tis  well  enough. 

Dem,  Is  that  a  doubt  at  prefent  ? 

Get.  A  man,  you  know,  may  change  his  mind. 

Dem.  How  !   change  ? 

Get.  That  I  can't  tell :  but,  if  perhaps,  I  fay. 

Dem.  I'll  now  perform  my  promife  to  my  brother, 
And  bring  his  wife  to  talk  to  the  young  woman. 
Ycu,  Geta,  go  before,  and  let  her  know 
Naufiftrata  will  come  and  fpeak  with  her.     [Exit  Demipho, 

SCENE    II. 

GETA  alone. 

The  money's  got  for  Phaedria :  all  is  hufli'd  : 
And  Thallium  is  not  to  depart  as  yet. 
What  more  then  ?   where  will  all  this  end  at  laft  ? 
— Alas,  you're  lticking  in  the  fame  mire  ftill  : 
You've  only  chang'd  hands;  Geta  (50).  The  difafler, 

That 
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That  hung  but  now  direclly  over  you, 

Delay  perhaps  will  bring  more  heavy  on  you. 

(51)  You're  quite  befet,  unlefs  you  look  about. 

— Now  then  I'll  home  ;  to  leffon  Phanium, 

That  fhe  mayn't  ftand  in  fear  of  Phormio, 

Nor  dread  this  conf'rence  with  Naufiftrata.  (52)  Exit. 

SCENE    III. 

Enter  DEMIPHO  and  NAUSISTRATA. 

Bern.  Come  then,  Naufiftrata,  afford  us  now 
A  little  of  your  ufual  art,  and  try 
To  put  this  woman  in  good  humour. with  us : 
That  what  is  done,  fhe  may  do  willingly. 

Nau.   I  will. 

Dsm.  And  now  aflift  us  with  your  counfel, 
As  with  your  cam  a  little  while  ago.  (53) 

Nan»  With  all  my  heart :  and  I  am  only  forry 
That  'tis  my  hufband's  fault  I  can't  do  more. 

Dem.  How  fo  ? 

Nai*.  Becaufe  he  takes  fuch  little  care 
Of  the  eftate  my  father  nurs'd  fo  well : 
For  from  thefe  very  farms  he  never  fail'd 
To  draw  two  talents  by  the  year.     But  ah  ! 
What  difference  between  man  and  man  ! 

Dem.  Two  talents  ? 

Nau.  Ay— in  worfe  times  than    thefe— -and  yet   two 
talents  ? 

Dem.  Huy  ! 

Nau.  What,  are  you  furpriz'd  ? 

Dem.  Prodigioufly. 

Nau.  Would  I  had  been  a  man  !  Fd  fhew 

Dem.  No  doubt. 

Nau. — By  what  means 

Dem.  Nay,  but  fpare  yourfelf  a  little 

For 
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For  the  encounter  with  the  girl  :  left  me, 
Flippant  and  young,  may  weary  you  too  much, 

Nau.  — Well,  I'll  obey  your  orders  :  but  I  fee 
My  hufband  coming  forth* 

SCENE     IV. 

Enter  CHREMeS  hojlily. 

Chre.  Ha  ! 

Has  Phormio  had  the  money  yet  ? 

Dem.  I  paid  him 
Immediately. 

Chre.  I'm  ferry  for't. — { 'feeing  Nauiiftrata»]— My  wife  I 
I'd  almoft  faid  too  much.  \aftde. 

Hem*  Why  iorry,  Chremes  ? 

Chre.   Nothing. — No  matter. 

Dem.  Well,  but  hark  ye,  Chremes  ! 
Have  you  been  talking  with  the  girl,  and  told  her 
Wherefore  we  bring  your  wife  ? 

Chre.  I've  fettled  it. 

Dem.  Well,  and  what  fays  me  ? 

Chre.   'Tis  irnpoffible 
To  fend  her  hence: 

Dem.  And  why  irnpoffible  ? 

Chre.  Becaufe  they  are  both  fo  fond  of  one  another, 

Dem.  What's  that  to  us  ? 

Chre.  A  great  deal.     And  befides, 
I  have  difcover'd  file's  related  to  us» 

Dem.  Have  you  your  wits  ? 

Chre.  'Tis  fo.     I'm  very  ferious. 
I — Nay,  recollect  a  little  ! 

Dei?}.   Are  you  mad  ? 

Jfau.  Good  now,  beware  of  wronging  a  relation  ! 

2>w.  She's  no  relation  to  us. 
deny  it. 

Her 
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Her  father  had  aflum'd  another  name, 
And  that  deceiv'd  you. 

Dem.  What !  not  know  her  father  ?- 

Chre.  Perfectly. 

Dem.  Why  did  fhe  mifname  him  then  ? 

Chre.  Won't  you  be  rul'd,  nor  underftand  me  then  ? 

Dem.  What  can  I  underftand  from  nothing  ? 

Chre.  Still  ?  [impatiently. 

Nau,   I  can't  imagine  what  this  means. 

Dem.   Nor  I. 

Chre.   Wou'd  you  know  all  ? — Why  then,  fo  help  me 
heaven, 
She  has  no  nearer  kindred  in  the  world, 
Than  you  and  I. 

Dem.  Oh,  all  ye  powers  of  heaven  ! 
— Let  us  go  to  her  then  immediately : 
I  wou'd  fain  know,  or  not  know,  all  at  once.  [going* 

Chre.  Ah  !  [flopping  him. 

Dem.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Chre.  Can't  you  truft  me  then  ? 

Dem.  Muft  I  believe  it  ?  take  it  upon  truft  ? 
■- — Well,  be  it  fo  ! — But  what  is  to  be  done 
With  our  friend's  daughter  ? 

Chre.  Nothing. 

Dem.  Drop  her  ? 

Chre.  Ay. 

Dem.  And  keep  this  ? 

Chre.  Ay. 

Dem.  Why  then,  Naufiftrata, 
You  may  return.     We  need  not  trouble  you* 

Nau.  Indeed,  I  think,  'tis  better  on  all  fides, 
That  you  fhould  keep  her  here,  than  fend  her  hence. 
For  fhe  appear'd  to  me,  when  firft  I  faw  her, 
Much  of  a  gentlewoman.  [Exit  Naufiftrata.  (54) 

3  C  SCENE 
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SCENE    V, 

Manent  DEMIPHO  and  CHREMES. 

Dem.  What  means  this  ? 

Chre.  locking  after  Naiifi/lrataJ]   Is  the  door  fhut  ? 

Dem.  It  is. 

Chre.  O  Jupiter  ! 
The  Gods  take  care  of  us.     I've  found  my  daughter 
Married  to  your  fon. 

Dem.  Ha  !  how  could  it  be  ? 

Chre.  It  is  not  fafe  to  tell  you  here. 

Dem»  Step  in  then. 

Chre*  But  hark  ye,  Demipho  !■— -I  would  not  have 
Even  our  very  fons  inform'd  of  this.  \Exeuni, 

S  C  E  N  E  VI. 

ANTIPHO  alone. 

.  I7m  glad,  however  my  affairs  proceed, 
That  Phsedria's  have  fuceeded  to  his  mind. 
How  wife,  to  fofter  fuch  de fires  alone, 
As,  altho'  crofs'd,  are  eafily  fupplied  ! 
Money,  once  found,  fets  Phoedria  at  his  eafe  ^ 
But  my  diftrefs  admits  no  remedy. 
For,  if  the  fecret's  kept,  I  live  in  fear  ; 
And  if  reveal'd,  I  am  expos'd  to  mame. 
Nor  would  I  now  return,  but  in  the  hope 
Of  ftill  poflefling  her. — But  where  is  Geta  ? 
That  I  may  learn  of  him,  the  fitteft  time 
To  meet  my  father. 


SCEN& 
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SCENE    VII. 

Enter  at  a  diftance  PHORMIO. 

Phor.  to  iimfelf.l  I've  receiv'd  the  money ; 
Paid  the  procurer  \  carried  off  the  wench  ; 
Who's  free,  and  now  in  Phsedria's  pofleflion. 
One  thing  alone  remains  to  be  difpatch'd  ;  , 

To  get  a  refpite  from  th'  old  gentlemen 
To  tipple  fome  few  days,  which  I  muft  fpend 
In  mirth  and  jollity. 

Ant.  But  yonder's  Phormio. —  [goes  up 

What  now  ? 

Phor.  Of  what? 

Ant.  What's  Phsedria  about  ? 
How  does  he  mean  to  take  his  fill  of  love  ? 

Phor.  By  acting  your  part  in  his  turn. 

Ant.  What  part  ? 

Phor.  Flying  his  father's  prefence. — And  he  begs 
That  you'd  act  his,  and  make  excufes  for  him  : 
For  he  intends  a  drinking-bout  with  me. 
I  mail  pretend  to  the  old  gentlemen 
That  1  am  going  to  the  fair  at  Sunium, 
To  buy  the  fervant  maid,  that  Get  a  mention'd  : 
Left,  finding  I  am  abfent,  they  fufpect 
That  I  am  fquandering  the  fum  they  paid  me» 
— But  your  door  opens. 
.  Ant.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Phor.  Tis  Geta. 


.-> 
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S  C  EN  E    VIII. 

Enter  ha/Iilyy  at  another  part  of  thejiage>  GET  A. 

Get.  O  fortune,  O   beft   fortune  (55),  what  high  blef- 
firigs. 
What  fudden,  great,  and  unexpected  joys 
Haft  thou  fhowVd  down  on    Antipho  to-day  !— 

Ant.  What  can  this  be,  he's  fo  rejoic'd  about  ? 

Get. — And  from  what  fears  deliver'd  us,  his  friends  ? 
- — But  wherefore  do  I  loiter  thus  ?  and  why 
Do  I  not  throw  my  cloak  upon  my  flioulder, 
And  hafte  to  find  him  out,  that  he  may  know 
All  that  has  happen'd  ? 

Ant.  to  PhormioJ]  Do  you  comprehend 
What  he  is  talking  of  ? 

Phor.  Do  you  ? 

Ant.  Not  I. 

Phor.  I'm  juft  as  wife  as  you. 

Get.   I'll  hurry  hence 
To  the  procurer's* — I  (hall  find  them  there.  [going: 

Ant.  Ho,  Geta  ! 

Get.  Look  ye  there  ! — Is't  new  or  ftrange, 
To  be  recall'd  when  one's  in  hafte  ?  1g°'mg' 

Ant.  Here,  Geta  ! 

Get.   Again  ?  bawl  on  !  I'll  ne'er  ftop.  \.gculg  on> 

Ant.  Stay,  I  fay  ! 

Get.  Go,  and  be  drubb'd  ! 

Ant.   You  (hall,  I  promife  you, 
Unlefs  you  ftop,  you  rafcal  ! 

Get.  flopping^  Hold,  hold,  Geta  ! 
Some  intimate  acquaintance  this,  be  fure, 
Being  fo  free  with  you. — But  is  it  he, 
That  I  am  looking  for,  or  not  ?-— Tis  he. 

Phor,  Go  up  immediately,  [they go  up  to  Geta, 

Ant. 
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Ant.  to  Geta.~]  What  paeans  all  this  ? 

Get.  O  happy  man  !  the  happieft  man  on  earth  I 
So  very  happy,  that,  beyond  all  doubt, 
You  are  the  God's  chief  favVite,  Antipho. 

Ant.  Would  I  were  !  but  your  reafon. 

Get»  Is't  enough, 
To  plunge  you  over  head  and  ears  in  joy  ? 

Ant»  You  torture  me. 

Phor.  No  promifes  !  but  tell  us. 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Get.  Oh,  Phormio  !  are  you  here  ? 

Phor.  I  am  :  but  why  d'ye  trifle  ? 

Get.  Mind  me  then  !  [to  Phormio. 

No  fooner  had  we  paid  you  at  the  Forum, 
But  we  return'd  directly  home  again. 
— -Arriv'd,  my  mafter  fends  me  to  your  wife.  [ft?  Antipho. 

Ant.  For  what  ? 

Get.  No  matter  now,  good  Antipho. 
I  was  juft  entering  the  women's  lodging,  (56) 
When  up  runs  little  Mida  r,  catches  me 
Jiold  by  the  cloak  behind,  and  pulls  me  back. 
I  turn  about,  and  afk  why  he  detains  me. 
He  told  me,  "  Nobody  muft  fee  his  miftrefs  : 
"  For  Sophrona,  fays  he,  has  juft  now  brought 
"  Demipho's  brother,  Chremes,  here ;  and  he 
u  Is  talking  with  the  women  now  within." 
—When  I  heard  this,  I  ftole  immediately 
On  tip-toe  tow'rds  the  door  •,  came  clofe  ;  ftood  hum  ; 
Drew  in  my  breath  ;  applied  my  ear ;  and  thus, 
Deep  in  attention,  catch'd  their  whole  difcourfe. 

Ant.  Excellent,  Geta ! 

Get.  Here  I  overheard 
The  pleafanteft  adventure  !  On  my  life, 
I  fcarce  refrain'd  from  crying  out  for  joy. 

Ant.  What? 

Gel, 
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Gel.  What  d'ye  think  ?  [laughing. 

Ant.   I  can't  tell. 

Get*  Oh  !   it  was  [laughing. 

Mo  ft  wonderful ! — moft  exquiiite  ! — your  uncle 
Is  found  to  be  the  father  of  your  wife. 

Ant.  How  !   what  ? 

Get*  He  had  a. fly  intrigue,  it  feems, 
"With  Phanium's  mother   formerly  at  Lemnos.      [laughing. 

Phor.  Nonfeiife  !   as  if  me  did  not  know  her  father  i 

Get.   Nay,  there's  fome  reafon  for  it  Phormio, 
You  may  be  fure, — But  was  it  poflible 
For  me    who  ftood  without,  to  comprehend 
Each  minute  circumftance  that  paft  within  ? 

Ant.  I  have  heard  (bmethmg  of  this  ftory  too.  (57) 

Get.  Then,  fir,  to  fettle  your  belief  the  more, 
At  I n it  out  comes  your  uncle  j  and  foon  after 
Returns  again,  and  carries  in  your  father. 
Then  they  both  laid,  they  gave  their  full  confent, 
That  you  fhould  keep  your  Phanium  — In  a  word, 
I'm  fent  to  find  you  ouc,  and  bring  you  to  them. 

Ant.  Away  with  rm  ..iftantly  !  D'ye  linger?  (58) 

Gtf.  Not  I.      Away  ! 

Ant.  My  Phormio,  fare  you  well  ! 

Phor.  Fare  you  well,  Antipho  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE     IX. 

PHORMIO  atone. 

dl  done,  'fore  heaven  ! 
(5  o)  I'm  overjoyd  to  fee  fo  much  good  fortune 
Fallen  thus  unexpectedly  upon  them: 
I've  now  an  admirable  opportunity 

the  old  gentlemen,  and  eafe 
Phaxlria  of  all  his  cares  about  the  money  ; 

'd  to  friends. 

For 
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For  this  fame  money,  tho'  it  will  be  given, 

Will  yet  come  from  them  much  again  ft  the  grain  ; 

But  I  have  found  a  way  to  force  them  to't. 

— Now  then  I  muft  affume  a  grander  air, 

And  put  another  face  upon  this  bufinefs. 

— I'll  hence  a  while  into  the  next  bye-alley, 

And  pop  upon  them,  as  they're  coming  forth, 

—As  for  the  trip  I  talk'd  of  to  the  fair, 

I  fha'n't  pretend  to  take  that  journey  now.  [Exit. 


A  C  T    V.  (60)  SCENE     I. 

Enter  DEMIPHO  and  CHREMES — mdjoon  after,  on  f  other 
fide,  PHORMIO. 


-^^•"^ElSk  T^^L  niay  we  thank  the  gracious  Gods,  good 

V  V  brother, 

That  all  things  have  fucceeded  to  our  wifh. 
" — But  now  let's  find  out  Phormio  with  all  fpeed, 
Before  he  throws  away  our  thirty  mince. 

Phor*  pretending  ?iot  to  fee  him."] 
I'll  go  and  fee  if  Demipho's  at  home, 
That  I  may 

Dem*  meeting  him-'] — We  were  coming  to  you,  Phormio. 

Phcr.  On  the  old  fcore  I  warrant. 

Dem.  Ay. 

Phor.  I  thought  fo. 
—Why  mould  you  go  to  me  ? — ridiculous  ! 
Was  you  afraid  I'd  break  my  contract  with  you  ? 
No,  no  !  how  great  foe'er  my  poverty, 
Pve  always  fhewn  myfelf  a  man  of  honour. 

C/jre.  Has  not  {he,  as  I  faid,  a  liberal  air  ?  (61)  ? 

7^         en      1  f  atopt* 

Dem,  ohe  has.  }    i 
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Phor.  — And  therefore  I  was  coming,  Demiplio* 
To  let  you  know,  I'm  ready  to  receive 
My  wife  whene'er  you  pleafe.     For  I  poftpon'd 
All  other  bufinefs,  as  indeed  I  ought, 
Soon  as  I  found  ye  were  fo  bent  on  this. 

Dem.   Ay,  but  my  brother  has  dhTuaded  me 
From  going  any  further  in  this  bufinefs. 
f*  For  how  will  people  talk  of  it  ?"  fays  he  : 
cc  At  firft  you  might  have  done  it  handfomely  ; 
tt  But  then  you'd  not  confent  to  it  •,  and  now, 
n  After  co-habitation  with  your  fon, 
"  To  think  of  a  divorce,  is  infamous." 
— In  fhort,  he  urg'd  almoft  the  very  things* 
That  you  fo  lately  charg'd  me  with  yourfelf. 

Phor.   You  trifle  with  me,  Gentlemen, 

Dem.  How  fo  ? 

Phor.  How  fo  ?  Becaufe  I  cannot  marry  t'other, 
With  whom  I  told  you  I  was  firft  in  treaty. 
For  with  wrhat  face  can  I  return  to  her, 
Whom  I  have  held  in  fuch  contempt  ? 

Chre.  Tell  him, 
Antipho  does  not  care  to  part  with  her.      [prompting  Dem, 

Dem.  And  my  fon  too  don't  care  to  part  with  her  : 
— Step  to  the  Forum  then,  -and  give  an  order  (62) 
For  the  repayment  of  our  money,  Phormio» 

Phor.  What  !  when  I've  paid  it  to  my  creditors  ? 

Dem.  What's  to  be  done  then  ? 

Phor-  Give  me  but  the  wife, 
To  whom  you  have  betroth'd  me,  and  I'll  wed  her* 
But  if  you'd  rather  fhe  fhou'd  ftay  with  you, 
The  portion  ftays  with  me,  good  Demipho, 
For  'tis  not  juft,  I  ihould  be  bubbled  by  you  •, 
"When,  to  retrieve  your  honour,  I've  refuf'd 
Another  woman  with  an  equal  fortune. 

Dctp.   A  plague  upon  your  idle  vapouring, 
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You  vagabond  ! — D'ye  fancy  we  don't  know*  you  ? 
You,  and  your  fine  proceedings  ? 

Phor.  You  provoke  me. 

Dem.  Why,  would  you  marry  her,  if  profer'd  ? 

Phor.  Try  me. 

Dem.  What  !  that  my  fon  may  keep  her  privately 
At  your  houfe  ? — That  was  your  intention. 

Phor.  Ha  ! 
What  fay  you,  fir  ? 

Dem.  Give  me  my  money,  firrah  ! 

Phor.  Give  me  my  wife,   I  fay. 

Dem.  To  juftice  with  him  ! 

Phor.  To  juftice  ?  Now,  by  heaven,  Gentlemen^ 
If  you  continue  to  be  troublefome— — — 

Dem.  What  will  you  do  ? 

Phor.  What  will  I  do  ?  Perhaps, 
You  think  that  I  can  only  patronize 
Girls  without  portion ;  but  be  fure  of  this; 
I've  fome  with  portions  too.  (63) 

Chre.  What's  that  to  us  ? 

Phor.  Nothing. — I  know  a  lady  here,  whofe  hufband--- 

Chre.  Ha  !  [carelefsly. 

Dem.  What's  the  matter  ! 

Phor. — Had  another  wife 
At  Lemnos. 

Chre.  afideJ]  I'm  a  dead  man. 

Phor.  —By  which  other 
He  had  a  daughter  ;  whom  he  now  brings  up 
In  private. 

Chre.  a/Jde.']  Dead  and  buried. 

Phor.  This  I'll  tell  her.  [going  towards  the  houft> 

Chre.  Don't,  I  befeech  you  I 

Phor.  Oh  !  are  you  the  man  ? 

Dem.  Death  !•  how  infulting ! 

Chre,  to  Pfarmio.~]   We  difcharge  you 

■     3   D  Pk:r. 
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Pkor.  Nonfenfe  ! 

Chre..  What  wou'd  you  more  ?  The   money  you  havg 
got, 
We  will  forgive  you. 

Phor.  Well ;   I  hear  vou  now. 
*— But  w^hat  a  plague  d'ye  mean  by  fooling  thus, 
Acting  and  talking  like  mere  children  with  me  ? 
— I  won't  -j  I  will :  I  will  \  I  won't  again  : — 
Give,  take  •,  fay,  unfay  ;  do,  and  then  undo. 

Chre.  to  DemiphoJ]     Which  way  cou'd  he  have  learnt 
this  ? 

Dem.  I  don't  know  : 
But  I  am  fure  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Chre.  Good  now  !  amazing  ! 

Phor.  I  have  ruffled  them.  \_aftde. 

Dent.  What  !  fliall  he  carry  ofFfo  large  a  fum,  {6a) 
And  laugh  at  us  fo  openly  ?— By  heaven, 
I'd  rather  die, — Be  of  good  courage,  brother  ! 
Pluck  up  the  fpiirit  of  a  man  !   You  fee 
This  flip  of  yours  is  got  abroad;  nor  can  you 
Keep  it  a  fecret  from  your  wife.     Now  therefore 
'Tis  more  conducive  to  your  peace,  good  Chremes, 
That  we  fliould  fairly  tell  it  her  ourfelves,. 
Than  flie  fliould  hear  the  ftory  from  another. 
And  then  we  fliall  be  quite  at  liberty 
To  take  our  own  revenge  upon  this  rafcal. 

Phor.  Ha  ! — If  I  don't  take  care  I'm  ruin'd  ftill. 
They're  growing  defperate,  and  (65)  making  tow'rds  me5 
With  a  determin'd  gladiatorial  air. 

Chre.  to  ttemipho.]  I  fear,  ftie'll  ne'er  forgive  me. 

Dem.  Courage,  Chremes  ! 
I'll  reconcile  her  to't  \   efpecially 
The  mother  being  dead  and  gone. 

Phor.    Is  this 
Ifotir  dealing,  gentlemen  ?   You  come  upon  me 

Extremely 
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Extremely  cunningly, — -But,  Deinipho, 

You  have  but  ill  confulted  for  your  brother, 

To  urge  me  to  extremities.— And  you,    fir,    [to  Chremes0 

When  you  have  play'd  the  whore-mafter  abroad  ; 

Having  no  reverence  for  your  lady  here, 

A  woman  of  condition  ;  wi  onging  kizr 

After  the  groiTeft  manner  ;  come  you  now 

To  wafh  away  your  crimes  with  mean  fubniiffion  ? 

No. — -I  will  kindle  fuch  a  flame  in  her, 

As>  tho'  you  melt  in  tears,  you  flia'n't  extinguish. 

Dem,  A  plague  upon  him  !  was  there  ever  man 
§0  very  impudent  ? — A  knave !   he  ought 
To  be  tranfported  at  the  public  charge 
Into  fome  defert. 

Chre-  I  am  fo  confounded, 
I  know  not  what  to  do  with  him. 

Dem.  I  know. 
Bring  him  before  a  judge  ! 

Phor.  Before  a  judge? 
A  lady-judge  ;   in  here,  firs,  if  you  pleafe. 

Dem.  (66)  Run  you,  and  hold  him,  while    I  call  hel 
fervants. 

Chre.  I  cannot  by  myfelf :  come  up,  and  help  me. 

Phor.  I  have  an  action  of  aiTault  againft  you.  [to  Demip. 

Chre.  Bring  it  ! 

Phor.  Another  againft  you  too,  Chremes  ! 

Dem.  Drag  him  away  !  [both  lay  hold  of  him. 

Phor.  ftruggling.~\  Is  that  your  way  with  me  ! 
Then  I  muft  raife  my  voice. — Naufiftrata  ! 
Come  hither. 

Chre.  Stop  his  mouth  ! 

Dem.  Jlruggling.~\  A  fturdy  rogue  ' 
How  ftrong  he  is  ! 

Phor.  JIrugglitvg7\  Naufiftrata,  I  fay. 
fi.ftrata  ! 

3  D  z  m  Chn. 
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Chre.  Jlruggling^\  Peace,  firrah  ! 
Phor.  Peace,  indeed  ! 

Hem.  Unlefs  he  follows,  flrike  him  in  the  ftomach  ! 
Phor.   Ay,  or  put  out  an  eye  !  — But  here  conies  one 
Will  give  me  full  revenge  upon  you  both. 

SCENE     II. 

To  them  NAUSISTRA  A, 
Nau.  Who  calls  for  me  ? 
Chre.  Confufion  ! 
-  Nau.  to  Chre.']  Pray,  my  dear, 
What's  this  difturbance  ? 

Phor.  Dumb,  old  Truepenny  ! 

Nau»  Who  is  this  man  ?— -Why  don't  you  anfwer  me  ? 

[to  Chremes. 
P/ior.  He  anfwer  you  !  he's  hardly  in  his  fenfes, 
Chre,  Never  believe  him  ! 
Phor.  Do  but  go,  and  touch  him  $ 
He's  in  a  fhivering  lit,  I'll  lay  my  life. 

Chre.  Nay- 

Nau.   But  what  means  he  then  ? 
Phor.   Ill  tell  you,  madam  \ 
Do  but  attend  ! 

Chre.  Will  you  believe  him  then  ? 

Nau.  What  is  there  to  believe,  when  he   fays   nothing? 
Phor.  Poor  man  !   his  fear  deprives  him  of  his  wits. 
Nau.  to  Chre.']  Yai  lure,  you're  not  fo  much  afraid  for 
nothing. 
e.  What  !   I  afraid  ?  [endeavouring  to  take  heart* 

rot  at  all  ? — And  iince 

ight,  and  what  I  fay  means  nothing, 
:. 
D<  r  defire,  you  rafcal  ? 

r  \  our  brother,  Sir  [(67) 
Nau, 
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Nau.  What !  Won't  you  tell  me,hufband  ! 

Chre.  But 

Nau.  But  what  ? 

Chre.  There's  no  occaiion  for  it» 

Phor.  Not  for  you  : 
But  for  the  Lady  there  is  much  occafion. 
In  Lemnos ■ 

Chre.  Ha  !   what  fay  you  ? 

Dem.  to  Phor.~]  Hold  your  peace  ! 

-Phor.  Without  your  knowledge 

Chre.  Oh  dear  I 

Phor.  He  has  had 
Another  wife. 

Nau.  My  hufband  ?  Heav'n  forbid  ! 

Phor.  ?Tis  even  fo. 

Nau.   Ah  me  !   I  am  undone. 

Phor.  — And  had  a  daughter  by  her  there  •,   while  you 
Was  left  to  fleep  in  ignorance  alone. 

Nau.  Oh  heavens  !- — Bafenefs  ! — Treachery  ! 

Phor.  'Tis  fa&. 

Nau*  Was  ever  any  thing  more  infamous  ? 
When  they're  with  us,  their  wives  forfooth,  they're  old* 
— Demipho,  I  appeal  to  you  :  for  him 
I  cannot  bear  to  fpeak  to. — And   were  thefe 
His  frequent  journies,  and  long  ftay  at  Lemnos  ? 
Was  this  the  cheapnefs  th^t  reduc'd  our  rents  ? 

Dern.  That  he  has  been  to  blame,  Naufiftrataj 
I  don't  deny  ;  but  not  beyond  all  pardon. 

Phor.  You're  talking  to  the  dead. 

Dem.  It  was  not  done 
Out  of  averfion<i  or  contempt  to  you. 
In  liquor,  almoft  fifteen  years  ago, 
He  met  this  woman,  whence  he  had  this  daughter  \ 
Nor  e'er  had  commerce  with  her  from  that  hour. 
She's  dead  :  your  only  grievance  is  remov'd. 

Wherefore 
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Wherefore  I  beg  you'd  fliew  your  wonted  goodnefs* 
And  bear  it  patiently, 

Nau.  How  !  bear  it  patiently  ? 
Alas,  I  wifii  his  vices  might  end  here. 
But  have  I  the  ieaft  hope  ?  can  I  fuppofe 
That  years  will  cure  thefe  rank  offences  in  him  ? 
Ev*n  at  that  time  he  was  already  oM, 
If  age  could  make  him  modeft. — Are  my  years. 
And  beauty,  think  ye,  like  to  pfcafe  hun  more 
At  pre  lent.  Demipho,  than  formerly  ? 
«-—In  fhort,  what  ground,  what  reason  to  expeft 
That  he  fhould  not  commit  the  fame  hereafter  ? 

Phcr.  aloud. ~]  Whoever  would  attend  die  funeral  (68) 
Of  Chremes,  now's  the  time  !*~ See  !  that's  my  way. 
Come  on  then  )  provoke  Phormio  now,  who  dares  ! 
Like  Chremes,  he  fliall  fall  a  victim  to  me.  (69) 
■» — Let  him  get  into  favour,  when  lie  will  ! 
I've  had  revenge  fhfhcient.     She   has  fomething 
To  ring  into  his  ears  his  whale  life  long. 

Nau:  Have  i  deferv'cl  this  ?— Need  I,  Demipho^ 
Number  up  each  particular  j  and  lay 
Hew  good  a  wife  I've  been  ? 

Rem.  I  know  it  all, 

Nau.  Am  I  then  juftly  treated  ? 

Dem.  Not  at  all. 
But  iince  reproaches  can't  undo  what's  done, 
Forgive  him  !  he  begs  pardon  ;  owns  his  fault ; 
And  promifes  to  mencL< — What  wou'd  you  more  i 

T'hor.  But  hold  ;  before  fhe  ratifies  his  pardon, 
I  muft  fecure  riiyfelf  and  Phsedria.  [afule. 

> — NauhTtrata,  a  word  \* — Before  you  give 
Your  anfwer  rafhly,  hear  me  ! 

Nau    What's  your  pleafure  ? 

/.'.  I  trick'd  your  hufband  there  of  thirty  minx, 
your  fpo  ;  and  he  has  paid  them 
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To  a  procurer  for  a  miftrefs, 

Chre.  How  ! 
What  fay  you  ? 

Nau*  Is  it  fuch  a  heinous  crime* 
For  your  young  fon,  d'ye  think,  to  have  one  miffrefij 
While  you  have  tw@  wives  ? — *Are  you  not  afham'd  ? 
Have  you  the  face  to  chide  him  ?  anfwer  me  ! 

JDem.  He  fhall  do  ev'ry  thing  you  pleafe, 

Nau.  Nay,  nay, 
To  tell  you  plainly  my  whole  mind  at  once, 
I'll  not  forgive,  nor  promife  any  thing, 
Nor  give  an  anfwer,  till  I  fee  my  fon. 

Phor.  Wifely  refolvd,  Nauiiftrata. 

Nau.  Is  that 
Sufficient  fatisfaction  for  you  ? 

Phor.  Quite. 
I  reft  contented,  well-pleas'd,  paft  my  hope** 

Nau.  What  is  your  name,   pray  ? 

Phor.   My  name  ?  Pliormio  : 
A  faithful  friend  to  all  your   family, 
Efpecially  to  Phredria. 

Nau.  Truft  me,  Phormio, 
I'll  do  you  all  the  fervice  in  my  power» 

Phor.  I'm  much  obliged  to  you. 

Nau.  You're  worthy  on't. 

Phor.  Will  you  then  even  now,  Naufiftrata, 
Grant  me  one  favour,  that  will  pleafure  me, 
And  grieve  your  hufband's  light  ? 

Nau.  With  all  my  foul. 

Phor.  Alk  me  to  fupper  ! 

Nau.  I  invite  you» 

De?n*  In  then  •'! 

Nau»  We  will.     But  where  is  Phsedria,  our  judge  f 

Phor.  He  fhall  be  with  you.- — [_To  the  audience, 

(70.)  Farewell  ,  Clap  your  hands ! 

KOTSiS 
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LIFE  OF  TERENCE. 


(i)  By  Suetonius.]  'TPHIS  life  of  our  Author  is  not  very  fatisfa&ory  ; 
I  but,  as  all  that  has  been  faid  of  him  by  other 
writers  is  chiefly  taken  from  it,  I  thought  it  better  to  follow  the  example  of 
Madam  Dacier,  in  giving  a  tranflation  of  this  account,  with  a  few  fupple- 
mentary  Notes,  than  to  pretend  to  attempt  an  alteration,  where  I  could 
make  no  material  addition. 

This  life  of  Terence  is  by  fome  attributed  to  Donatus. 

(2)  A  Roman  Senator.]  This  Senator  gave  our  author  the  name  of  Te- 
rence, according  to  the  prevailing  cultom  among  the  Romans,  whenever 
they  conferred  freedom  on  their  flaves.  His  real  name  we  are  entirely  un- 
acquainted with ;  and  it  is  fomewhat  extraordinary,  that  a  poet  of  fuch  di- 
ftinguifhed 'merit  mould  want  a  friend  to  hand  it  down  to  us  ;  and  that,  by 
a  lingular  fatality,  he  who  could  ftamp  immortality  on  the  name  of  his 
matter,  Ihould  be  unable  to  continue  his  own.     Dacier. 

(3)  Lucius  fa •n eft leli 'a .]  He  was  one  of  the  moft  accurate,  hiftorians  and 
antiquaries  the  Romans  ever  had  :  he  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  Auguf- 
tus's  reign,  or  in  the  beginning  of  that  of  Tiberius  ;  he  wrote  many  things, 
efpecially  i^nnals;  but  time  has  deprived  us  of  them  all.     Dacier. 

(4)  The  fecond  Punick  War?\  This  ended  in  the  year  of  Rome  552  ;  196 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  and  the  third  began  in  the  year  of  Rome 
603  ;  an  interval  of  fifty-one  years,  which  both  faw  the  birth  and  death  of 
Terence.  It  is  evident  he  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  594,  while  Cn.  Corn. 
Dolabella,  and  M.  Fulvius  were  confuls,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  ;  nine 
years  before  the  third  Punick  war.  He  was  born  confequently  in  the  year 
of  Rome  560,  eight  years  after  the  fecond  Punick  war.     Dacier. 

(5)  Numidians,  S5V.]  The  Carthaginians  (between  the  fecond  and  third 
Punick  war)  were  in  continual  broils  with  the  Numidians  or  Getulians,  and 
confequently  Terence  might  be  taken  prifoner  in  fome  one  of  thefe  fkir- 
mifhes  by  the  Numidian  troops.     Dacier. 

(6)  Roman  commander .]  This  is  a  very  undecifive  way  of  reafoning  :  for 
though  it  is  very  certain  that  the  Romans,  before  the  entire  demolition  of 
Carthage,  had  very  little  intercourfe  with  Africa,  they  might,  without  any 
great  difficulty,  have  purchafed  a  Have.     It  is  well  known,  that  ambaiTadors 
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were  f;nt  from  Rqnie  to  Carthage:,  at  two  or  three  different  times,  hi  order 
to   fettl  b.^.veen   them   and  the   NumicGans. 

-  is  the  improbability  of  a  Numidianrs  felling  a  flave,  he  had  ta- 
ken from  the  Carthaginians,  to  one  of  the  Romans  ?  Nothing  more  pro- 
bable.    Dacier. 

(7)  To  tvhom  the  beauty  of bis  perfih,  bur.]  Madam  Dacier,  (from  a  fe- 
male delicacy,  I  fuppofe)  has  entirely  altered  this  circumftance  ;  and  there" 
is,  in  her  tranfiation  of  this  life  from  Suetonius,  fcarce  the  fhadow  of  this 
imputation  on  cur  author,  either  in  the  text,  or  the  verfes  introduced  on 
purpofe  to  fupport  it. 

^  (8)  Older  than  either  of  them.']  Terence  was  nine  years  older  than  Scipio,- 
the  fon  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  perfon  here  meant,  who  was  not  born  till 
the  year  of  Rome  569.  We  are  not  quite  fo  pohtive  as  to  the  age  of  Lse- 
Iius.     Dacier. 

(9)  Far; us  P :>!?!' us ?\  A  man  of  great  rank  and  quality;  not  Aulus  Furi- 
us  Antia,  or  the  Marcus  Furiu.s  BiDaculus  mentioned  by  Horace.     Dacier. 

(10)  Read  it  to  Cacilius.]  Csecilius  died  two  years  before  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Anc.rian.  It  is  therefore  a  very  plaufible,  as  well  as  ingenious- 
correction  of  VciTms,  to  read  Acilius,  the  name  of  one  of  the  iEdiles,  the 
year  of  the  exhibition  of  that  play. 

(.11)  Six  plays  equally  admired^  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  decide  which  of 
the  fix  is  the  belt ;  ilnce  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  beauty.  The  Andri- 
an  and  Brothers  feem  to  excell  in  beauty  of  character  :  the  Eunuch  and 
Phormio,  in  the  vivacity  of  intrigue  :  and  the  Self-Tormentor  and  Step- 
Mother  have,  in  my  mind,  the  advantage  in  fentiment,  a  lively  painting  of 
the  pafhons,  and  in  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  ftile.     Dacier. 

(12)  Folcatius.']  Volcatius  Sedigitus,  a  very  ancient  poet,  though  we  do 
not  precifely  knew  the  time  in  Which  he  lived.  In  his  judgment  of  the  co- 
rn:;!: poet.-,  he  gives  the  firft  place  to  Caeciiius,  the  fecond  to  Plautus,  the 
third  to  Nsevius,  the  fourth  to  L.iciniu?,  the  fifth  to  Atiljus ;  and  ranks 
Terence  but  the  fixth.  But  Volcatius  has  done  more  difcredit  to  himfelf  by 
this  judgement,  than  honour  to  C^cilius,  and  the  other  writers  whom  he 
has  preferred  to  Terence.  Each  of  them  might  have  fome  excellencies  that 
our  author  did  not  poffefs ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Romans  had  no  comick 
poet  equal  to  Terence.     Dacier. 

(13)  8coo  fefiercfsi]     About  I,.  60  of  our  money. 

(14)  Rcccrd:d  in  the  titled]  Not  a=  the  title  now  ftands,  which  fhews  that 
the  titles  now  come  down  ro  us,  are  impcrfedt.     Tanaqjjil  Faber. 

(15)  AJJified. our  Author I\  1  here  might  be  fome  foundation  for  fuch  re- 
port Both  Scipio  and  Laelms  might  have  aflifted  him  in  polifhing  his  fl'le, 
and  even  have  umpired  him  with  many  a  Hue  :  being  an  African,  he  might 

ave  fo  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  elegancies  and  beauties  of  the  La- 

.  j.     This  reafening,  however,  is  to  me  by  no  means  conclufive. 

rus  was  a  Thracian  flj  v,  rote  more  corredHy,  or  with 

r  purity  ;  nor  was  he  ever  taxed   with  having  received  any  amftance 

why  then  fufpect  Terence,   -  >nius,  in  the  ve- 

erefully  educated,  and 
early  youth,  by  Terentius  Lucanus?     Dacier. 
Wihtefs  the  Pro!  jrue  to  the  Brothers. j     But   in   the   Prologue  to   the 
Wit :  but  flatly  declares  the  report  ma- 
licious, and  intreats  his  audience  not  to  give  the  Icaft  credit  to  idle  and  ma- 
1 1  a  c  1 ::  k  . 
(1 7)   Opinion gaimd ground.]     Valgiu?,  a  cotemporary  poet  to  Horace,  ex- 
■~7h 
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H<£  gu£  'uocaniur  fibula,  aijus  funt  ? 

JVo/i  has,   qui  jura  pop:d':s  rscenfens  a'p.bat, 

Himore funitoo  ajfccrus,  fat  fibulas  ? 

And  whofe  then  are  thefe  pieces  ?• — Did  not  he, 

Who,  full  cf  honours,  gave  the  people  laws, 

Compofe  theie  Comedies  ?     Dacier. 

(18)  J^.  JS/Lemn::i:s~\  Moft  probably  the  grandfather  to  that  Memmius 
to,  whom  die  Poem  of  Lucretius  is  infcribed.     Dacier. 

(19)  A  certain  frft  day  of  Ivfarch.~]  The  firft  day  of  March  was  a  holi- 
day kept  by  the  Roman  ladies,  who  on  that  occafion  claimed  the  privilege  of 
being  entire  nriitreffes  of  their  houfes,  and  directed  every  thing  for  that 
day.     Dacier. 

(20)  Repeated thofe  verjh,  life.]  This  maybe.  In  the  plays  cf  Molierc 
perhaps  might  be  found  fome  lines  written  by  his  friends;  yet  nobody  would 
pretend  to  fay  that  thole  pieces  were  net  written  by  iMoiiere.     Dacier. 

(21)  S ar.tr a. '\  An  author  of  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar.  He  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  en  the  antiquity  of  words,  and  the  lives  of  illuftrious  men  :  but  his 
works  are  all  loft.     Dacier. 

(.22  '  at plied  to  Sc$P'uk\     This  reafonkig  of  S antra,  proves 

nothing:  for,  when  Terence  commenced  author,  Scipiowas  at  the  age  cl 
twenty-one  ;  and  beudes  having  been  extremely  well  educated,  was  pciieii- 
ed  cf  an  extraordinary  genius.     Dacier. 

Paftoral*  and  little  poems  may  perhaps  now  and  then  be  written  at  fix- 
teen  or  eighteen,  but  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  a 
very  c  I  for  the  production  of  fuch  dramatic  pieces  as  thofe  of  Te- 

rence. Betides,  wben  the  Andrian  was  firft  exhibited,  our  author  was  but 
fcwenty-fevea.  and  Aladam  Dacier  herfelf  tells  us  that  he  was  nine  years 
older  than  Scipio,  who  therefore  could  be  no  more  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  a  time  or  life  when  men  rather  begin  to  be  the  fub  jeers,  than  the  coi- 
rs of  the  comic  Mufe. 

(23)  C.  Sulpicius  Gull us .]  The  fame  Sulpicius  G  alius,  who  was  conful 
at  the  time  of  the  firft  exhibition  of  the  Andrian.     Dacier. 

(24)  M.  Pomfilius  Lenas.~\  Conful  to  the  year  of  Rome  581,  when  Te- 
rence was  the  age  of  twenty-one.     Dacier. 

(25)  ^KFabius  LaieoJ]  A  man  of  very  diitinguiihed  merit,  who  palTed 
the  offices  of  Quaker,  Praetor,  Triumvir,  Conful,  and  High  Prieft  ;  and 
commanded  the  Romas  troops  with  reputation.  Hiltory  fixes  his  confullhip 
in  the  year  of  Rome  5  70  :  his  Colleague  was  M.  Claud.  Marcellus.  Te- 
rence at  that  time  was  but  ten  years  old.     Dacier. 

-    (26)    <?.  Confetius.~\     This  author  I  am  quite  a  llranger  to.     Dacier. 

(27)  One  hundred  and  eight  plays. ~]  Menander  wrote  but  one  hundred  and 
nine  plays  himfelf,  fome  fay  but  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  others  but  one 
hundred  and  five,  of  winch  Terence  had  already  exhibited  four.  This  llo- 
ry,  therefore,  muft  be  a  mere  fable.     Dacier. 

(28)  The  confuijhip  of  JDoL-L-lla,  yV#]  In  the  year  of  Rome  594,  the 
year  after  the  exhibition  of  the  Brothers.     Dacier. 

(29)  Afra/iiiu.']  A  dramatick  poet  of  great  reputation,  whofe  tefiimony 
is  the  more  honourable,  as  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  our  author,  though 
much  younger.     Dacier. 

(30)  Compitalia.]  Feafts  in  crofs  flreets  and  ways,  celebrated  the  fecond 
day  of  January,  in  honour  of  their  rural  gods,  hence  called  Lares,  or  Com» 
pitalitii.     Ai  N  S  worthius. 

(31)  Lieinius.]  Licinius  Imbrex,  who  flouriihed  in  the  year  of  Rome 
5^4.     Dacilr. 

3  F  %  (32)  Lejmy* 
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(32)  Lemon.]  A  Greek  word  [xei^v]  fignifying  a  meadow.  This 
work  of  Cicero  contained  moft  probably,  nothing  but  the  praifes  of  emi- 
nent men.  Thefe  beautiful  verfes  are  imitated  by  Aufonius,  and  Casfar  be- 
gins his  criticifm  on  Terence  in  the  very  fame  terms.  For  it  is  certain,  that  - 
Csfar  only  undertook  that  talk,  in  order  to  irritate  and  contradict  Cicero. 
Dacier. 

[Voffius  confiders  this  as  an  Erratum,  and  tells  us  that  this  work  of  Tu.lly 
"was  not  called  Leimon,  but  Libo,  and  was  addrefTed  to  Terentius  Libo,  a 
poet  of  that  time,  and  a  native  of  Fragellas.] 

Before  we  conclude  thefe  Notes,  it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  a 
paffage  in  Orofms,  which  has  mined  many  concerning  our  poet.  This  hif- 
tprian,  though  none  of  the  moft  correct,  yet  not  without  merit,  writes 
thus  :  Scipio  jci7?i  ccgnomento  Africanus,  triumphans  urbe?n  ivgrejfus  eft,  quem 
Terentius,  qui  pojtea    Comicus,  ex    nohiHBus  Garth  agzntenjtum    capti-vis,  pileatus, 

quod  indtdta  Jtbi  Uberiatis    ivjigre  fi'it,  iriumphantem  poji  cur  rum  fecutus  ejlT 

*'  Scipio  Africanus  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  attended  by  Terence, 
*'  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Carthaginian  captives,  who  afterwards  became 
<c  the  celebrated  comic  poet,  wearing  a  cap  on  his  head,  as  a  mark  of  his 
"  freedom  having  been  conferred  on  him."  This  is  undoubtedly  fabulous, 
take  it  which  way  yon  will.  For  if  Orofius  means  Scipio  the  Elder,  his 
;:■  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  552,  eight  years  before  Terence  was 
born.  Y\  he  fpeaks  of  tlie  Younger  Scipio,  the  fon  o[  Paulus  ./Emilius,  his 
triumphal*entry  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  637,  thirteen  years  after  the  death 
of  Terence.  \S  hat  hurried  Cronus  into  the  miftake,  is  a  paffage  in  Livy, 
which  he  did  not  attentively  examine.  This  great  hiftorian,  in  his  30th 
book,  ?-nd  45th  chapter,  fays,  Secutus  Scipionem  triumph antem  eft,  pileo  capiii 
impefto,  &.  lereutius  Culleo ;  omnique  deinde  vita,  ut  dignnm  erat,  Ubcrtatir 
av.cl,.  em  eoluit. — "  Q^Terentius  Culleo  followed  the  triumphal  car  of  Scipio 
"  on  the  day  of  his  public  entrance  into  Rome,  with  a  cap  on  his  head,  and 
"  honoured  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  as  the  author  of  his  free- 
"  dom."  It  could  not  therefore  be  our  Terence,  of  whom  Livy  is  fpeak- 
ing.  It  vTas  a  Roman  fenator,  who  having  been  taken  prifoner  by  the  Car- 
thaginians,  and  let  free  by  kcipio,  determined  to  grace  his  deliverer's  tri- 
umph; which  he  attended,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  by  way 
cf  compliment,  as  if  he  had  indeed  really  received  his  manumiffion  from  the 
hands  of  Scipio.     Dacier. 

(3.)  Unum  hoc  maceror,  Isfc]  Valeat  Sedigitus,  nos  Afranio  aflentiri  non 
pigeat,  ac  Terentium  omnibus  prxfiitiffe  Comicis  credamus  ;  neque  vsm  il- 
ium comic  am,  quam  ei  unam  defuifle  dclet  Csefar  (fi  modo  funt  ilia  Csefaris 
carmina)  dehderemus.  Nihil  illi  defuit :  omnia  quse  Comico  Poetse  pras- 
(landa  funt,  pneftitit.     Franciscus  Asulanus, 
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(i)   The  Andrian!]     HpHERE  is  much  controverfy  among  the   crlticr, 
1       whether -the  Andrian  was  the  firft  play  which 

Terence, produced,  or  only  the  firft  of  thofe  which  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  Donatus  pofitively  aflerts  it  to  be  our  author's  firft  production,  and 
adds,  that  the  favourable  reception  it  met  with,  encouraged  mm  to  go  on 
in  writing  for  the  flage.  He  tells  us  alio,  that  this  piece  was  entitled  "  The 
Andrian  of  Terence,"  and  not  "  Terence's  Andrian,"  according  to.  the 
cuftom  of  the  Romans,  who  placed  the  name  of  the  play  firft,  if  it. was 
written  by  an  author,  vet  unknown  in  the  theatrical  world,  but  placed  the 
author's  name  firft  in  the  title,  if  it  was  one  already  celebrated.  Madam 
Dacier  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thinks,  that  the  introductory  lines  of 
the  Prologue  make  it  evident,  that  Terence  had  written  before.  Thefe  in- 
quiries are  little  more  than  mere  matter  of  curiohty.  For  my  part,  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Donatus.  The  objections  of  JLavinius, 
■which  Terence,  in  his  Prologue,  endeavours  to  refute,  are  entirely  confined 
to  this  play  ;  and  that  it  was  pomble  for  Lavinius  to  have  feen  the  manu- 
script, before  the  rcprefentation,  is  evident,  from  the  Prologue  to  the  Eu- 
nuch, where  Terence  directly  charges  that  circumftance  to  his  adyerfary. — 
The  concluding  lines  of  the  Prologue  fpeak  the  language  of  an  author,  ner/ in 
the  Drama,much  ftronger  than  thofe  in  the  beginning  denote  his  having  writ- 
ten before.  It  maybe  remembered  alfo,  that  Terence  whs  no  more  than  27 
years  of  age,  at  the  time  of  the  firft  reprefentation  of  this  comedy, 

Both  the  Engliih  and  French  theatres  have  borrowed  the  fable  of  this 
play.  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  raifed  on  that  foundation,  his  comedy  of  the 
Confcious  Lovers ;  and  Baron  has  adopted  even  the  title.  It  is  propofed  to 
throw  out  fome  obfervatiohs  on  each  of  thefe  pieces,  and  to  compare  them 
with  Terence's  comedy,  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Notes. 

(2)  The  Megalefian  Garhes  were  thofe  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  fupe- 
rior  gods. 

(3)  The  iEdiies  were  magiftrates  of  Rome,  whofe  office  it  was  to  take 
care  of  the  city,  its  public  buildings,  &c.  to  regulate  the  market,  and  to 
prcfid-  at  folemn  games,  public  entertainments,  &c, 

1  (4)  No 
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(4)  No  part  cf  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient  Drama  is  more  ohfcure  than 
meh  relates  to  rhe  mufic.     A  fhort  extract  from  Donatus  will  krve 

to  give  fome  exp]  I  the  phraies  ufed  in  the  ahove  title.     "  They 

!   or  unequal,  right  or  left-handed.     The  right- 
"  handed    or  Lydian,  by  their  grave  tone,  denounced  the  ferious  fti 
"  the  comedy.      !  he  left-handed,  or  Tyrian,  by  their  light  fharp  found,  de- 
"  noted  the   vivacity  ci  the  piece.     But,  when  the  play  was  faid  to  be  act- 
"  ed  ind  left-handed,  it  denoted  it  to  be  ferio-comie." 

(5)  It  is  ivbolly  Grecian.']  That  is,  that  fpecies  of  comedy,  which  was 
called  Palliate: ;  in  which  the  habits,  manners,  and  arguments,  were  all 
Grecian. 

(6)  Of  ah  elder  Bard.']  This  old  afen-adverfary  of  Terence,  was  accord- 
ing to  Donatus,  Lucius  Lavinius  ;  but  accc.j  ladam  Dacier,  Lufcius 
Lanuvinus. 

(7)  Meaander  tvrote  the  Ar.dr'iar  and  Pcrihihruii?^  From  this  account,  it  is 
plain,  that  Terence  did  not  in  this  play,  weave  two  different  fcories  of  Me- 
nander  together,  in  that  vicious  manner  which  is  generally  Imputed  to  him: 
but,  that  the  argument  of  thefe  two  plays  being  nearly  the  fame,  Terence 
having  pitched  upon  the  Andrian,  for  the  groundwork  of  .his  fable,  enrich- 
ed it  with  fuch  parts  of  the  Permthian,  as  naturally  fell  fn  with  that  plan. 
We  arc  told  by  Donatus,  that  the  firft  fcene  of  our  author's  Andrian,  is  al- 
mofl  a  literal  translation  of  the  firft  fcene  of  the  Perinthian  of  Menander, 
in  which  the  Old  Man  difcourfed  with  his  wife,  juft  as  Simo  does  with  So- 
fia.    In  the  Andrian  of  Menander,  the  OIc;  Man  opened  with  a  foliloquy. 

,   Perinthian,  as  well  as  the  Andrian,  tool:  its  name  from  the  place  the 
woman  came  from,  viz.  Perinthus,  a  town  of  Thrace. 

(S)   3r.cv'/' .7.-,  Plantusy  EnniusJ\     Thefe  poets  are  net  mentioned  here  in 
exact  chronological  order,  rnuios  being  older  than  Plautus.     The  firft  au- 
a  ho  brought  a  regular  play  en  the  Pxman  ftage,  is  faid  to  have  been 
'roniciiS;  about  the   year  of  Rome  510,  and  one  year  before  the 
birth  of  Ennius.     Five  years  after  the  representation  of  the  firft  play  of  An- 
drogens, or  as  fome  fay,  nine,  -Nsevi       .cote  for  the  llage.     Then  folio w- 
tmhis,  Plautus,  Pacu\:us,  Crecihus,  Porcius  Licinius,  Terence,  and  his 
aporary  and  adverfary,  Lucius  Lavinius,  Accius,  Afranius,  &c.      Of 
■   horn  were  very  eminent  writers,  we  have  fcarce  any 
remains,  except  of  Plautus  and  Terence :   and  what  is  ftill  more  to  be   la- 
le  ('reel;  authors,  whofe  writings  were  the  rich  fource, 
ice  they  drew  their  fable,  characters,  &c.  are  alio  irrecoverably  loft, 
(o)   Exeunt  fer<oants^\     The  want  of  marginal  directions,  however  trifling; 
fight  appear,  has  occ^fioned,  as  it  neceffarily  muft,  much 
5  of  the  ancient  dramatic  writers: 
s,  and  old  editions  of  thofe  authors  in  the 
Las  in  vain  been  attempted  to  be  fuppiied  by  long 
mi    entatdrs  an  :  d  lij  eations  of  the  figures  of  the  cha- 

I  e  dia- 

the  moft   ordinary  reader,  I 

is  tranfiurion  :  And  I  cannot  better  enforce 

nious 
by  Mon£  Diderot,  and  an- 
■ 

.  to  which  the  author  ought  to 
moft  it  is  net    .  fi  nt   to  him,  he 

according  to  truth  and  na- 

written  down  inilead  of  dialogue. 

"  fhq 
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«  The  Pantomime  Ihotild  be  written  down,  whenever  it  creates  a  picture; 
whenever  it  gives  energy,  or  clearnefs,  or  connection  to  the  dialogue;  when- 
ever it  paints  character ;  whenever  it  confifts  in  a  delicate  play,  which  the 
reader  cannot  himfelf  fupply;  whenever  it  (lands  in  the  place  of  an  anfwer; 
and  almoft  always  at  the  beginning  of  a  fcene. 

"  Whether  a  poet  has  written  doivn  the  pantomime  or  not,  it  is  eafy  to 
difcover  at  firft  fight,  whether  he  has  compofed  after  it.  The  conduct  of  the 
piece  will  not  be  the  fame  ;  the  fcenes  will  have  another  turn  ;  the  dialogue 
will  relifn  of  it." 

Moliere,  as  this  ingenious  critic  obferves,  has  always  written  down  the 
pantomime,  (as  he  phrafes  it)  and  Terence  feems  plainly  to  have  had  it  al- 
ways in  his  view,  and  to  have  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  it  in'his  compofi- 
tions,  though  he  has  not  fet  it  down  in  words. 

(io)  Be  taen  due  care  of]  Nempe  ut  curentur  re&e  hcec.  Madam  Dacier 
Will  have  it  that  Simo  here  makes  ufe  of  a  kitchen-lerm .in  the  word  curentur, 
I  believe  it  rather  means  to  take  care  of  any  thing  generally  ;  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  this  very  fcene,  Sofia  ufes  the  word  again,  fpeaking  of  things  very 
foreign  to  cookery.     Sat  ^,  curabo. 

(11)  Seems  to  reproach  me  of  ingratitude.']  There  is  a  beautiful  pafTage  in 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  of  MafTmger,  very  fimilar  to  the  above.  The  fixati- 
ons of  the  perfons  are  fomewhat  alike,  Sforza  being  on  the  point  of  opening 
his  mind  to  Francifco.  The  Englifli  poet  has,  with  great  addrefs,  transfer- 
red the  fentiment  from  the  inferior  to  the  fuperior  character,  which  certain- 
ly adds  to  its  delicacy, 

Sforza.     I  have  ever  found  you  true  and  thankful, 
Which  makes  me  love  the  building  I  have  rais'd, 
In  your  advancement ;  and  repent  no  grace, 
I  have  conferr'd  upon  you :  And,  believe  me, 
Tho'  now  I  mould  repeat  my  favours  to  you, 
It  is  not  to  upbraid  you  ;  but  to  tell  you, 
I  find  you  worthy  of  them,  in  your  love 
And  fervice  to  me. 

(12)  Ton  (hall  hear  all,  \ffc]  "  Terence  ftands  alone  in  every  thing,  hn? 
Specially  in  his  narrations.  It  is  a  pure  and  tranfparent  ftream  which  flow* 
always  evenly,  and  takes  neither  fwiftnefs  nor  noife,  but  that  which  it  de- 
rives from  its  courie,  and  the  ground  it  runs  over.  No  wit,  no  difplay  of 
fentiment,  not  a  fentence  that  wears  an  epigrammatical  air,  none  of  thofe 
definitions  always  out  of  place,  except  in  Nicole  or  Rochefoucauld.  When 
he  generalizes  a  maxim,  it  is  in  fo  fimple  and  popular  a  manner,  you  would 
believe  it  to  be  a  common  proverb  which  he  has  quoted:  Nothing^but  what 
belongs  to  the  fiibject.  I  have  read  this  poet  over  and  over  with  attention  5 
there  are  in  him  no  fuperfluous  fcenes,  nor  any  thing  fuperfiuous  in  the 
fcenes."     Diderot. 

This  being  the  firft  narration  in  our  author,  and  exceedingly  beautiful,  I 
could  not  help  tranferibing  the  foregoing  pailage  from  the  French  treatife  a- 
bove-mentioned.  The  narrations  in  the  Greek  tragedies  have  been  long  and 
juftly  admired  ;  and  from  this  and  many  other  parts  of  Terence,  taken  from 
Greek  authors,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  their  comedies  were  equally 
excellent  in  that  particular. 

(13)  Notv  to  manhood groivn.]  Pojlquam  exceffit  ex  Ephebis.  The  Ephe- 
bia  was  the  firft  ftage  of  youth,  and  youth  the  hft  ftage  of  boyhood. 

Donatus. 

(14)  Or  to  iheftudy  of  plilofophy.]  It  was  at  that  a^e  that  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied themf elves  to  the  ftudy  of  philofoT}hy7  and  chofe  out  fome  particular 

64, 
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fe&>-  to  which  they  attached  themfelves.     Plato's  Dialogues  give  us  fufUci* 
ent  light  into  that  cuftdm.     Dacier. 

much  of  one  thing 's^gosd  for  no&ingJ]      JSfe   quid  nimls.      A  fenti- 
.;ubecommg  a  fervanfc,  becaufe  it  is  common,  and  is  therefore  not 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  rnafter.     Donatus. 

ugh  the  commentators  are  full  of  admiration  of  this  golden  faying, 
"  Do  nothing  to  excels,"  yet  it  is  plain,  that  Terence  introduces  it  here.,  as 
a  characteristic  fentiment.  Son-a  is  a  dealer  in  old  fayings.  The  very  next 
time  he  opens  his  mouth,  he  utters  another.  I  thought  it  neceffary,  there- 
fore   for  the  fake  of  the  prefervation  of  character,  to  tranfiate  this  ancient 

b  by  one  of  our  own,  though  the  modern  maxim  is  not  expreft  with 
equal  elegance. 

(16)  'Tis  noiv  about  three  years  ago.']  The  mention  of  this  difcance  of 
time  is  certainly  artful,  as  it  affords  time  for  all  the  events,  previous  to  the 
opening  of  the  piece,  to  have  happened  with  the  ilrlcfeft  probability.  The 
comment  of  Donatus  on  this  paffage  is  curious. 

The  author  hath  artfully  faid  three  years,  when  he  might,  have  given  a 
:  or  a  fhorter  period.  Since  it  is  probable  that  the  woman  might  have 
Jived  modeftly  one  year  ;  fet  up  the  trade,  the  next ;  and  died  the  third. — 
In  the  nrft  year,  therefore,  Pamphiius  knew  nothing  of  the  family  of  Chry- 
fis;  in  the  fecond,  he  became  acquainted  with  Glyccrium ;  and  in  the  third, 
Glycerium  marries  Pamphiltis,  and  finds  her  parents.     Donatus. 

(17)  Modefl  avd  thriftily^   &c?\     It  is  abfblutely  neceffary,  that  the  repu- 
tation of  Glycerium  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  be  fpotlefs  and  unblem; 
and,  as  fhe  could  never  be  made  an  bo'nejl  ivoman,  if  it  were  not   clear,  that 

is  io  before  marriage,  Chryfis,  with  whom  fhe  lived,  is  partly  to  be 

led,  partly  to  be  praifed ;  whom,  although  it  is  neceffary  to  confefs  to 

be  a  c  1         yet  her  benaviour  is  rendered  as  excuiable  as  fuch  a  circum- 

:.     Donatus. 

(io)    llesfmit!  he  has   it.]      Captus   eji,  habet.     Terms  taken  from  the 

.:ors.     70acifr. 
(19;  !  j  -world,   Iffc]     There  is  a  beautiful  fentiment  uttered  by 

Manoa,  in  the  Samfon  Agoniftes  of  Milton,  which  feems  to  be  partly  bor- 
rowed from  ;e  in  our  author. 

I  gained  a  fon, 
And  fuch  a  fon,  as  all  men  hail'd  me  happy  ; 
Who  would  be  now  a  father  in  my  ftead  ! 

(70)   Since  merely,   Izfci]     'Tis  ftrange,  the  crities  have  never  difcovered  a 
timent  of  this  in  Shakefpeare.     When  Valentine,  in  the  Twelfth 
t,  reports  the  inconnuerable  grief  of  Olivia,  for  tHe  lofs  of  a  brother, 
the  Duke  pbferves  upon  it, 

Oh,  flie  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  line  frame 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  Will  fhe  love,  when  the  rich  golden  fhaft, 
]      :h  kih'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  elfe 
•  .  ■. .  in  her  ? 
Common  fenfe  directs  ks;  for  the  moft  part,  to  regard  rrfnnblances  in  great 

al  acquifitions  of  needy  art,  but  as  the 
free  and  liberal  bounties  of  unenvyjng  A'. 

Hurd'j  Difccurfe  on  Poetical  Imitation* 
Laifant  father,  to  go  to  the  funeral  of  a 
Cooke. 
Nothing  can  mark  the  flat  fimpHcity  of  Sofia's 
pidity  of  this  foeech. 

(23)  ir«* 
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Was  married  to  this  ftranger-woman.]  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
made  ufe  of  this  expreffion  to  fignify  a  courtezan  ;  and  I  believe  they  bor^ 
rowed  that  term  from  the  people  of  the  eait ;  as  we  find  it  ufed  in  that 
i'cnfc  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament.     Dacier. 

Donatus  feems  to  think  the  word  ufed  here  merely  as  a  contemptuous  ex- 
predion. 

(24)  Bad  mind,  bad  heart.']  Mala  mens,  mains  animus.  Animus,  the  heart, 
conceives  the  bad  actions,  and  Mens,  the  mind,  devifes  the  means  of  carry- 
ing them  into  execution.     Dacier. 

(25)  Exit  Soiia.]  Here  we  take  our  laft  leave  of  Sofia,  who  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  commentators,  a  protatick  perfonage,  that  is,  as  Donatus  ex- 
plains it,  one  who  appears  only  once  in  the  beginning  (the  proiafis)  of  the, 
piece,  for  the  fake  of  unfolding  the  argument,  and  is  never  feen  again  in  a- 
ny  part  of  the  play.  The  narration  being  ended,  fays  Donatus,  the  cha- 
racter of  Sofia  is  no  longer  neceffary.  He  therefore  departs,  and  leaves  Si- 
mo  alone,  to  carry  on  the  action.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  ancients,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  this  method,  if  too  constantly  practifed,  as  I  think  it 
is  in  our  author,  rather  inartificial.  Narration,  however  beautiful,  is  cer- 
tainly the  deadeft  part  of  theatrical  compofitions ;  it  is,  indeed,  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  fcarce  dramatic,  and  ftrikes  the  leaft  in  the  reprefentation  :  and 
the  too  frequent  introduction  of  a  character,  to  whom  a  principal  perfon  in 
the  fable  is  to  relate,  in  confidence,  the  circumftances  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  play,  is  furely  too  direct  a  manner  of  conveying  that  information 
to  the  audience.  Every  thing  of  this  nature  lhould  come  obliquely,  fall  in 
a  manner  by  accident,  or  be  drawn,  as  it  were,  perforce,  from  the  parties 
concerned,  in  the  courfe  of  the  action  :  a  practice,  which,  if  reckoned 
highly  beautiful  in  epic,  may  be  almoft  let  down  as  abfolutely  neeeflary  m 
dramatic  poetry.  It  is,  however,  more  advifeable,  even  to  feem  tedious, 
than  to  hazard  being  obfeure.  Terence  certainly  opens  his  plays  with  great 
addrefs,  and  aUigns  a  probable  reafon  for  one  of  the  parties  being  fo  com- 
municative to  the  other  ;  and  yet  it  is  too  plain,  that  this  narration  is  made, 
merely  for  theTake  of  the  audience,  iince  there  never  was  a  duller  hearer 
than  Matter  Sofia,  and  it  never  appears,  in  the  fequel  of  the  play,  that  Si- 
mo's  inilrudtions  to  him  are  of  the  leaft  ufe  to  frighten  Davus,  or  work  u- 
pon  Pamphilus.  Yet  even  this  protatic  perfonage  is  one  of  the  inflances  of 
Terence's  art,  fince  it  was  often  ufual  in  the  Roman  comedy,  as  may  be 
feen,  even  in  Plautus,  to  make  the  relation  of  the  argument  the  exprefs  of- 
fice of  the  prologue. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  has  opened  the  Confcious  Lovers  in  direct  imitation  of 
the  Andrian,  but  has  unfolded  the  argument  with  much  lefs  art,  as  will  per- 
haps app  '  r  in  the  courfe  of  the  notes  on  this  act.  In  this  place,  it  is  fufii- 
cient  to  obferve,  that  the  delineation  of  the  characters  in  the  Engliih  author 
is  infinitely  inferior  to  that  of  thofe  in  the  Roman.  Simo  is  the  moil  finiih- 
ed  character  in  the  play.  Sir  John  Bevil,  I  fear,  is  but  an  infignifkant  per- 
fonage. Humphry,  while  he  has  all  the  plainnefs  and  dulnefs  of  Sofia, 
poffcfTes  neither  his  fidelity  nor  fecrecy  ;  for  he  goes  between  the  father  and 
the  fon,  and  in  ibme  meafure  betrays  both. 

(26)  Da-vus.]  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  modernized  the  characters  of  Da- 
vus and  Myfis  with  great  elegance  and  humour,  in  his  fprightly  footman 
>u\d  chambermaid,  Tom  and  Phillis. 

(27)  In prifon.]  *te  in  piflrinum,  Dave,  dedam.  The  prifon  mentioned 
tare,  and  in  many  other  pafiages  of  our  author,  was  a  kind  of  houfe  of  cor- 
rection for  fnves,  \o  which  they  were  teat  to  grind  corn,  as  disorderly  per- 

I      >  beat  hemn  in  our  Bridewell 

3G  (28)    Trti 
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(a8)  Troth  Davus,  Itfc."]  This,  fays  Donatus,  is  a  ilicrt  and  comic  de^ 
liberation,  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  impend- 
ing events ;  artfully  relating  part  of  the  argument,  but  in  order  'to  prepare 
the  events  without  anticipating  them,  reprefenting  the  circumftances  of  the 
ftbry  as  fabulous ;  and  in  order  to  enliven  it,  palling  from  dry  narration 
to  mimicry. 

How  much  more  artful  is  the  conduct  of  Terence  in  this  place  than  that 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  Confcious  Lovers,  who  belides  the  long  narra- 
tion with  which  the  play  opens,  has  obliged  the  patient  Humphrey  to  hear 
a  fecond  ftory,  with  which  he  has  burthened  the  conclufion  of  his  firft  act, 
from  young  Bevil. 

(29)  The  domtage,  lffc.~\  Inceptio  eft  amentium,  hand  amantium.  A  play 
upon  words,  impomble  to  be  exactly  preferved  in  the  tranffation. 

(30)  To  educate.']  Decreverunl  toliere.  The  word  toller e  flrictly  fignifiei- 
to  take  tip>  and  alludes  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  As  foon  as  a  child 
was  born,  it  was  laid  on  the  ground  :  and  if  the  father  was  willing  to  edu- 
cate it,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up  :  but  if  he  faid  nothing,  it  was  a  token 
fignifying  that  he  would  have  it  expofed.     Dacier. 

.(31)  Th»  Fori:m^  The  Forum  is  very  frequently  fpoken  of  in  the  Co- 
mic authors ;  and  from  various  paffages  in  which  Terence  mentions  it,  it 
may  be  collected,  that  it  was  a  public  place,  ferving  the  feveral  purpofes  of 
a  market,  the  feat  of  the  courts  of  jsftice,  a  public  walk,  and  an  Exchange. 
(37,)  Pamphilus^  The  two  moft  beautiful  characters  in  this  play,  in  my 
opinion,  are  the  father  and  Ton.  It  has  already  been  obferved  how  much 
Sir  Richard  Steele  falls  Ihort  of  Terence  in  delineating  i,.e  firft ;  and  I  muft 
own,  though  Bevil  is  plainly  the  rhdft  laboured  character  in  the  Confcious 
Covers,  I  think  it  inferior  to  Pamphilus.  The  particular  differences  in  their 
character  I  propofe  to  point  out  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  Notes:  at  prefent,  L 
Ikall  only  obferve  in  general,  that,  of  the  two,  Bevil  is  the  more  cool  and 
refined,  Pamphilus  the  more  natural  and  pathetic 

(33Q    Changes  his  mind,  &c.j      Id  mutavit,  quia  me  knmutatum  <oideU    The 
art  in  other  Latin  authors,  and  even  in  other  parts  of  Terence 
'".  figriifies  to  change  ;  as  in  the  Pkormio,  Antipho  fays,  Non  pojfum  im- 
l  er.     u  I  cannot  be  changed?1     But   here  the  fenfe  abfolutely  requires 
alum   ihouid  be  rendered   not   changed.     Madam  Dacier  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  this,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  her  father's,  by  mew- 
ing that  immutahim  {lands  f or  immutabilis  ;   as  immotus  for  immobilis,  itvviBus 
for  i;:v;';:c:uuis,  &c.     ?-ut  thefe  examples  do  not  remove  the- difficulty  ;  fmcc 
ciples  always  bear  a  negative  fenfe,  which  immutatus  does  not : 
all  the  difficulty.     Terence  certainly  ufes  the  verb  immuta- 
|  positively,  as  is   plain   from  this  paffage,    .nd  the  a- 
:  in  the  Phormio:  and  I  dare  fay,  with  ftrict  propriety.     In  our 
mguage,  we  have  inilances  of  the  fame  word  bearing  two  fenfes,  di- 
re clly  oppoi  other.     'I  he  word  pet,  for  inftahee,  is  ufed   in  the 
s  of '  permiMon and  prohibition.     The  modern  accepl    • 
is  indeed  almoft  ronfined  to  the  firft  feme;  t 
even  at  this  day,  without  lit  or  molejiation.     Sliakefpeare,  in  Ham* 
1-t,  la;  -, 

I'D  make  a  ghoft  of  him  that  /</>  m<  ; 
that  h,  flops,  prevents,  binders  mc,  which  is  direc  te  to  the  modern 

the  word. 
They  breed  fome  monft  id  monfiri  alunt.     Dacier  and  fome  o* 

ot    that    is  hatching.     Donatus 
■    to  the  woman- 
■  re  follow<  d 
.  interpretation 
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{35-)  ~or  while  the  mind,  l?fc.~\  Du?n  in  dubio  eft  animus,  paulo  momento  hue 
illuc  impellitur.  Dacier  thinks  that  thefe  words  allude  to  fcales,  which  fenfe 
I  have  adopted  in  the  translation  ;  but  I  rather  think  with  Donatus  that 
they  refer  to  any  great  weight,  which  while" it  is  yet  unfixt,  and. hangs  in 
fufpenfe,  is  driven  by  the  {lighten:  touch  here  or  there.  In  the  beautiful  fto- 
ry  of  Myrrha  in  Ovid's  Metamorphofes.  there  is  a  paifage,  which  the  Gcm^ 
mentators  with  great  juilice  fuppofe  to  be  an  imitation  of  this  fenteace. 


Utque  fecuri, 


Saucia  trabs  ingens,  ubi  plaga  noviilima  reflat,    ; 
Quo  cadat,  in  dubio  eft,  omnique  a  parte  timetur ; 
Sic  ammus  vario  labefaclus  vulnere  nutat 

Hue  levis  atque  illuc,  moment  aque  fumit  utroque. 

(36)  Opprejl  with  ivr etched nefs.~\  Labor  at  e  dolor  e.  Though -the  word  Ja» 
h*rat  has  tempted  Donates  and  the  refh  of  the  Commentators  to  fuppofe  that 
this  fentence  fignified  Glycerium's  being  in  labour.,  I  cannot  help  concur- 
ring with  Cooke,  that  it  means  fimply,  that  Hie  is  weighed  down  with 
grief.  The  words  immediately  fubfequent  corroborate  this  interpretation  : 
and  at  the  concluuon  of  the  fcene,  when  Myfis  tells  him,  Ihe  is  going  for  a 
midwife,  Pamphiius  hurries  her  away  as  he  would  naturally  have  done 
here,  had  he  underllood  by  thefe  words,  that  her  miftrefs  was  in  labour. 

(37J  By your  better  angel.^  Per  Genium  tutim.  Moil  editors  give  Inge- 
nium  :  but  as  Bentley  obierves,  this  ['per  Genium]  Avas  the  moil  ufual  way 
of  adjuring  :  ;  l  there  is  a  paiTage  in  Horace,  plainly  imitated  from  this  in 
our  author,  where  the  meafure  infallibly  determines  the  readhr> 

Quod  te  per  Genium,  dextramq  ;   Deofq ;  Penates, 
Obfecto,  et  obteiior. 

Hor.  L.  1.     Ep.  7.     Cooke. 

(38)  How  much  more  affecting  is  this  fpeech,  than  Bevil's  dry  detail  to 
Humphry  of  his  meeting  with  Indiana  !  a  detail  the  more  needlefs  and  in- 
artificial, as  it  might  with  much  more  propriety  and  pathos  have  been7 etir 

Of  ly  referved  for  Indiana  herfelf  in  the  fcene  with  her  father. 

There  is  a  paiTage  in  Otway's  Orphan,  which  is,  I  think,  a  palpable  imi- 
tation of  this  fpeech  of  Pamphiius  :  I  have  fuojoined  it  to  this  note,  that  the 
reader  may  compare  the  two  fpeeches  together. 

Chamont.  When  our  dear  parents  died,  they  died  together, 
One  fate  furprizVi  them,  and  one  grave  receiv'd  them : 
My  father  with  his  dying  breath  bequeathed 
Her  to  my  love  :   My  mother,  as  ihe  lay 
Languifhing  by  him,  call'd  me  to  her  fide. 
Took  me  in  her  fainting  arms*  wept,  and  embrae'd  me; 
Then  prefl  me  ciofe,  and  as  ihe  obferv'd  my  tears, 
Kiil  them  away  :   Said  ilie,  Chamont,  my  Ion, 
By  this,  and  all  the  love  I  ever  ihew'd  thee, 
Be  careful  of  Monimia,  watch  her  youth, 
Let  not  her  wants  betray  her  to  difhonour. 
Perhaps  kind  heav 'n  may  raife  fome  friend — then  figh'd, 
Kiil  me  again  ;  lo  bleil  us,  and  expir'd. 

(39)  Going  for  a  mid-wife^  Methinks  Myfis  has  loitered  a  little  too  much, 
confidently  ,    ;  J -  .♦.  ,:rhaps  Terence  knew,  that  fome  women  would 

3  G  %  goflip 
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gofiip  on  the  way,  though  on  an  affair  of  life  and  death.     Coo  k 

This  two-edged  reflection,  glancing  at  once  on  Terence  and  the  ladies,  i», 
I  think,  very  ill-founded.  The  delay  of  Myfis,  on  feeing  the  emotion  of 
Pamphilus,  is  very  natural ;  and  her  artful  endeavours  to  intereft  his  paf- 
iions  in  favour  of  her  miftrefs,  are  rather  marks  of  her  attention,  than  ne- 
glect. 

(40)  The  firft  aft  of  Baron's  Andrian  is  little  elfe  than  a  mere  verfion  of 
tiiis  firft  act  of  Terence.  Its  extreme  elegance  and  great  fuperiority  to  the 
profe  Translation  of  Dacier,  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  fuperior  excellence  and 
]3ropriety  of  a  poetical  Translation  of  the  works  of  this  author. 

(41)  Charinus ,  Byrrhia.]  Thefe  two  characters  were  not  in  the  works  of 
Menander,  but  were  added  to  the  Fable  by  Terence,  left  Philumena's  being 
left  without  a  hufband,  on  the  marriage  of  Pamphilus  to  Glycerium,  mould 
appear  too  tragical  a  circumftance.     Donatus. 

Madam  Dacier,  after  tranferibmg-  this  remark,  adds,  that  it  appears  to 
lier  to  be  an  obfervation  of  great  importance  to  the  Theatre,  and  well  wor- 
thy our  attention. 

Important  as  this  Dramatic  Arcanum  may  be,  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
Terence  had  never  found  it  out,  or  at  leaft  that  he  had  not  availed  himfejf 
of  it  in  the  conftruction  of  the  Andrian.  It  is  plain  that  the  duplicity  of  the 
Intrigue  did  not  proceed  from  the  imitation  of  Menander,  mice  thefe  cha- 
racters, on  which  the  double  plot  is  founded,  were  not  drawn  from  the 
Greek  Poet.  Charinus  and  Byrrhia  are  indeed  but  poor  counterparts,  or 
faint  fhadows  of  Pamphilus  and  Davus ;  and  inftead  of  adding  life  and  vi- 
gour to  the  Fable,  rather  damp  its  fpirit,  and  itop  the  activity  of  its  pro- 
grefs.  As  to  the  tragieal  circumftance  of  Philumena's  having  no  hufband,it 
feems  fomething  like  the  diftrefs  of  Prince  Prettyman,  who  thinks  it  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference,  whether  he  {hall  appear  to  be  the  fon  of  a  King  or  a 
Filherman,  and  is  only  uneafy  left  he  fhould  be  the  fon  of  nobody  at  all.  I 
am  much  more  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  French  Critic,  whom 
I  have  already  cited  more  than  once,  than  to  that  of  Donatus  or  Madam 
Dacier.     His  comment  on  this  under-plot  is  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  aim  oft  impcftible  to  conduct  two  intrigues  at  a  time,  without 
"  weakenmg  the  intereft  of  both.  With  what  addrefs  has  Terence  inter- 
"  woven  the  amours  of  Pamphilus  and  Charinus  in  the  Andrian  !  But  has 
"  he  dor.e  it  without  inconvenience  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Aft, 
"  dc  we  not  feem  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  piece  ?  and  does  the  fifth  con- 
M   elude  in  a  very  interefting  manner  ?"     Diderot. 

It  is  but  iuftice  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  to  confefs,  that  he  has  conducted  the 
under-plct  in  the  Confcious  Lovers  in  a  much  more  artful  and  interefting 
manner  than  Terence  in  the  play  before  us.  The  part  which  Myrtle  fuf- 
tains  (though  not  wholly  unexceptionable,  efpecially  in  the  Jaft  act)  is  more 
cffential  to  the  Fable,  than  Charinus  in  the  Andrian.  His  character  alio  is 
more  feparated  and  diftinguifhed  from  Bevil  than  Charinus  from  Pamphilus, 
and  ferves  to  produce  one  of  the  beft  fcenes  in  the  play. 

(42)  With  your  Bride.]  Sponfam  hie  tucm  amat.  We  have  no  word  ex- 
actly anfwering  the  fenfe  of  Sporfam  in  this  place.  The  familiar  French  ex- 
preftion  of  La  future  comes  pretty  near  it.  It  is,  however,  I  hope,  an  allow- 
able liberty  in  familiar  conwrfution  to  fpeak  of  the  Lady  by  the  name  of 
the  Bride  on  her  wedding-day,  though  before  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
pnoDy. 

(43)  Enquire  ;  he  had' 'nt  fee n  you.]  Jtogo,  ncgat  vidijfj.  Wonderful  brevity, 
and  worthy  imitation.     Donatus. 

Whoever  remembers  this  fpeech,  as  well  as  many  other  little  narrations, 
•  with  the  Critick ;  but  whether  the  imi- 
tation 
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f.atron  recommended  is  very" practicable,  or  capable  of  equal  elegance  in  our 
language,  the  reader  may  partly  determine  from  the  prcfent  and  other  tran- 
llations. 

(44:)  Before  the  door  all  lufc.]  Terence  has  not  put  this  remark  into  the 
mouth  of  Davus  without  foundation.  The  home  of  the  Bride  was  always 
full,  and  before  the  ftreet-door  were  muficians,  and  thofe  who  waited  to  ac- 
company the  Bride.     Dacier. 

(45)  No  matron.']  Married  women,  neighbours,  and  relations;  whbfe 
bufinefs  it  was  to  attend  the  Lady,  whofe  name  (Pronuba)  as  well  as  office 
was  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  modern  Bride-maid. 

(46)  A  Pennyworth,]  Obvlo.  The  Oboius.  fays  Donatus,  was  a  coin  of  the 
loweft  value.  Cooke  tells  us  that  the  precife  worth  of  it  was  one  penny, 
farthing,  one  fixth. 

(47)  Say,  thai  you  II  marr\P\  The  reciprocal  diffimulation  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  Son,  in  the  Fable  ef  this  Comedy,  is  much  better  managed  by  our 
Author  than  by  Sir  Pvichard  Steele.  The  efforts  made  by  each  party,  in 
order  to  acconiplifti'the  favourite  point,  which  they  feverally  have  in  view, 
very  naturally  keeps  all  the  characters  in  motion,  and  produces  numy  af- 
fecting, and  jpleafant  fituations.  There  is  too  much  uniformity  in  the  ad- 
ventures, as  well  as  character  of  Bevil,  for  the  vivacity  of  the  Drama.  His 
fuppofed  confent  to  marry  is  followed  by  no  confequences,  and  his  honefi  dif- 
Simulation,  as  he  himfeif  calls  it,  is  lefs  reconcileable  to  the  philofophical  turn 
of  his  character,  than  to  the  natural  feniibility  of  Pamphilus  ;   befides  that 

ifliimilation  of  the  latter  is  palliated  by  his  being  aimoft  involuntarily 
driven  into  it  by  the  artful  mitigations  of  Davus. 

(48)  Folloivd  the  old  man  hither.]  Honc  venientem  fcquor.  This  verfe,  tho' 
in  every  edition,  as  Bentley  judicioufly  obferves,  is  certainly  fpurious :  for 
as  Pamphilus  has  not  difappeared  fince  Byrrhia  left  the  ftage,  he  could 
not  fay  nunc  nuNc  venientem  fequor.  If  we  fuppofe  the  line  genuine,  we 
mufl  at  the  fame  time  fuppofe  Terence  guilty  of  a  monitrous  abfurdity. 
Cooke. 

Other  Commentators  have  alfo  Humbled  at  this  paffage ;  but  if  in  the 
Words folhiv *d  him  hither,  we  fuppofe  him  [iiunc]  to  refer  to  Simo,  the 
whole  difficulty  is  removed  :  and  that  the  Pronoun  does  really  fignify  Simo, 
is  evident  from  the  very  circumftance  of  Pamphilus  never  having  left  the 
ftage  fince  the  difappearance  of  Byrrhia.  Simo  alfo  is  represented, as  com- 
ing on  the  ftage  homewards,  fo  that  Byrrhia  might  eafily  have  followed 
him -along  the  ftreet :  and  it  is  evident  that  Byrrhia  does  not  allude  to  Pam- 
philus, from  the  agreeable  furprize  which  he  expreffes  on  feeing  him  there 
fo  opportunely  for  his  purpofe. 

(49)  I  ivill  go  bear  thefe  tidings.]  Donatus  obferves  on  this  Scene  between 
Byrrhia,  Simo,  Pamphilus,  and  Davus,  that  the  Dialogue  is  fuftained  by  four 
perfons,  who  have  little1  or  no  intercourfe  with  each  other  :  fo  that  the  Scene 
is  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  precept  of  Horace  excluding  a  fourth 
perfon,  but  is  alfo  otherwiie  vicious  in  its  conftruction.  Scenes  of  this  hind 
are,  I  think,  much  too  frequent  in  Terence,  though  indeed  the  form  of  the 
antient  Theatre  was  more  adapted  to  the  representation  of  them  than  the 
modern.  The  multiplicity  of  fpeeches  afide  is  alfo  the  chief  error  in  his  Dia- 
logue, fuch  fpeeches,  though  very  common  in  Dramatick  writers  antient  and 
modern,  being  always  more  or  lefs  unnatural. — Myrtle's  fufpicions,  ground- 
ed on  the  intelligence  drawn  from  Bevil's  fervant,  are  more  artfully  imagin- 
ed by  the   Englilh  Poet,  than  thofe  of  Charinus  created  by  employing   his 

■  ant  as  a  fpy  on  the  actions  of  Pamphilus. 

;    So,  J  perceive,  you  did. —  This  nettles  him.      [afide.]  Prater  f[-c;;i  evenit : 

fenth: 
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;  hcc  male  habrt  virum.     All  the  commentators  and  tranflators  have  tin- 
's whole  line  as  *  \  :  hut   as  the  iirft  part  of  it  is  an  apt 
anfwer  to  what  Simo  had  faid,  and  in  the  fame  ftile  with  the  ref1  of  the  con- 
hat  Davu                   Ly  holds  with  him,  I  rather  think  it  was  in- 
tended in  reply ;   to  v                   us  fttbjoins  the  conclufion,  as  his  fly  remark 
this  was  cef  tainly  the  Poet's  meaning,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
t  at  I  think   that  this  manner  of  fpeaking  the  line  would  have  the 
bzil  effect  on  the  Stage. 

(51)  A  .  iffd  ■■■'.  ten  Drachms  /]  The  Attick  Drachma  was  equal  to 
fevenpence,  tm\  e  farthings,  of  Englifh  money.     Cookl:. 

nd  Act  of  the  Andrian  of  Baron  is,  like  the  firft,  very  near- 
ly an  exact  translation  cf  Terence. 

(55^  Glycerium  wifbinJ]  Juno  Lochia \fa-ve  me  !  help  I  pray  thee  !  \  Juno 
Luc:  Goddefs  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  ciiild-birth, 

"  In  their  Comedies,  the  Romans  generally  borrowed  their  plots  from 
"  the  Gree^  Poets  \  and  theirs  was  commonly  a  little  Giriftolenor  wander- 
"  ed  from  her   Fai  rought  back  unknown  * .    he  city,  there  get  with 

1  by  fomc  lewd  young  fellow  ;  who,  by  the  help  of  his  fervant  cheats 
er  time  ccmes,  to  cry  June  Lucina,fer  cpeml  one 
"  or  other  fees  a  or  Cabinet,  which  was  carried  away  with  her, 

«  and  fo  difcovers  her  to  her  friends  ;  if  fome   God  do  not  prevent   it,  by 
**  coming  down  in  a  Machine,  and  taking  rhe  thanks  of  it  to  himfelf. 

"  By  the' Plot  you  may  guefs  much  of  the  characters  of  the.  Perfons.  An 
*«  old  father,  who  would  wilKngly,  before  he  dies,  fee  his  fon  well  married ; 
"at  n,  kind  in  his  nature  to  his  miftrefs,  but  miferably  in  want 

ntoney ;  a  fervant  or  Have,  who  has  fo  much  wit  as  to  flrike  in  with 
<c  him,  and  help  to  dupe  his  father  ;  a  Eraggadochio  Captain  ;  a  Parafite  ; 
"  and  a  Lady  of  Pieafure. 

*  As  for  the  poor  honeft  maid,  on  whom  the  ftory  is  built,  and  who 
«  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  Actors  in  the  Play,  fhe  is  commonly  a 
"  Mute  in  it  :  She  lias  the  breeding  of  the  old  Elizabeth  way,  which  was 
"  for  maids  to  be  feen,  and  not  to  be  heard  ;  and  it  is  enough  ycu  know  me 
to  be  married  when  the  fifth  A<Sfc  requires  it."  Dryden's  -EJuy 
of D, 

riuft  be  remembered  that  Dryden's  Eifay  is  written  in  the  form  of  a 
ue,  and  therefore  the  above  extract  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  to  be  abfo- 
lutely  the  very  opinion  of  the  writer,  but  receives  a  good  deal  of  its  high  co- 
-  from  the  character  of  the  Speaker.     It  is  true,  indeed,   that  this  cry* 
:  of  a  woman  in  labour  behind  the  fcenes,  which  Donatus  gravely  re- 
Is  the  only  way  in  which  the  feverity  of  the  Comeedia  Palliate  would 
allow  a  young  Gentle-woman  to  be  introduced,  is  perhaps  the  moil  exception- 
able circumftar.ee  of  all  the  antient  Drama  :   and  if  the  modern  Theatre  has 
antage  over  the  antient,  it  is  in  the  frequent  and  fuccefs- 
r    rfonage*. 
re  fo  little  fenfible  of  tbe  impropriety  or  indecorum  of  fuch 
(as  Dryden  ha*  obferved)  introduced  into  many  of  their 

fin  H  ir,    words  with 

Glycerium.     i  do  not  any  play  where  the  Lady  in  the 

ares  fo  many  pleafant  circumitanccs,   as  in  the  play  before  us  ; 

j  nr  is  there,  I  thi  ne  of  thofe  cirenmftances,  except  the  crying  out, 

inight  not  be  reprefented  on  our  Stage.     This  act  and  the  next,  which 

are   the  mofb  humorous  of 
:.:  to  have  been  the  molt  obnoxious  to 
modern  c  r.     Sir  Richard  Steele,  in- 

deed,^ 
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*uced,  departed  in  many  other  circuniftances  from  the  Fable  of  Terence,  fo 
that  it  is  no  wonder  he  took  the  advantage  of  bringing  our  Glyceriurn  on  the 
Stage  in  the  perfofi  of  Indiana  :  but  Baron  who  has  wrought  his  whole  piece- 
on  the  Ground  of  Terence,  thought  it  neceitary  to  nevr-mould  thefe  two 
Acts,  and  has  introduced  Glyceriurn  merely  to  fill  up  the  cMfin  created  by 
the  omiffion  of  the  other  incidents.  Baron,  I  doubt  not,  judged  right  in 
thinking  it  unfafe  to  hazard  them  on  the  French  Stage :  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
vious to  every  reader  that  the  deadeft  and  moil  infipid  parts  of  Baron's  play 
are  thofe  fcenes  in  which  he  deviates  from  Terence. 

(54)  Your  incidents,  £f?V.]  Nonfat  commode  di*oij ra fottt  tein£ori&ui  tihi,  Dave^ 
hu'c.     A  metaphor  taken  from  the  Theatre.     Dacier. 

(55)  -dud  withal  a  ibiid.~\     This  was  a  piece  of  roguery  very  common  in 
Greece,  where .  they  often  deceived  the  old  men  by  fuppolititious  ch: 
Dacier. 

(56)  Enter  Chremes.]  Chremes  is  a  humane,  natural,  unaffected  old  gen- 
tleman. Sealand  in  the  ConfciousLoveis,  the  Engiiih  Chremes,  is  a  f- 
refpeclable  merchant.  Both  the  characters  are  pre  :ained:  but 
Chremes  being  induced  firft  to  renew  h;s  denfent  to  the  match,  and  af- 
terwards wrought  upon  by  occurrences  arifing  in  the  fable  raw  it 
again,  renders  his  character  more  eil'ential  to  the  Drama,  than  Sealand's. 

(57)  And  ivhat  do  you  dtfevve  for  ih'.s  ?~\  &>^id  merit us  ?  This  quelHon  is 
taken  from  the  cuftom  of  the  Athenians,  who  never  condemned  a  criminal 
without  firft  aiking  wliat  punifhment  I  I  he  deferved ;  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  culprit's  anfwer,  they  mitigated  or  aggravated  his  pu- 
nifhment.    Dacier. 

The  Commentators  cite  a  paffage  exacbly  parallel  from  the  Frogs  of  Ari- 
itophanes. 

(58)  Alas,  I  have  not  leifure,  life.]  Characters  too  faintly  drawn  are  the  op- 
pofite  of  Caricature.  Pamphilus  in  the  Andrian  is,  in  my  mind,  a  faint  cha- 
racter. Davus  has  precipitated  him  into  a  marriage  that  he  abhors.  His 
miftrefs  has  but  j  nil  been  brought  to-bed.  He  has  a  hundred  reafons  to 
be  out  of  humour      Yet  he  takes  all  in  good  part.    Diderot. 

I  cannot  think  there  is  much  juflice  in  the  above  obfervation.  Pamphilus 
appears  to  me  to  have  ail  the  feelings  of  an  amiable  and  ingenuous  mind. 
There  is  an  obfervation  of  Donatus  on  Simo's  obferving  to  Davus,  at  the  end 
of  the  lecond  Act.,  that  his  fon  appeared  to  him  to  be  rather  melancholy, 
which  is  in  my  opinion  infinitely  more  jult,  and  applicable  to  the  character 
of  Pamphilus  than  the  remark  of  our  ingenious  French  Critick.  It  has  been 
referved  for  this  place  on  purpofe  to  oppofe  them  to  each  other.  The  paf- 
fage and  note  on  it  are  as  follow. 

Yet  in  nihidhcfeemda  little jad^\  The  propriety  of  behaviour  necefTary  to* 
the  different  characters  of  the  Son  and  the  Lover,  is  wonderfully  preferved 
in  this  inflance.  A  deceit,  fuftained  with  g~eat  affuranee,  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  the  characlerof  an  ingenuous  youth  :  and  it  would  have 
been  improbable  in  the  character  of  the  Lover  to  have  entirely  fmothered 
his  concern,  He  fuppreffes  it  therefore  in  lbme  meafure,  becaufe  the  thing 
b  be  concealed  ;  but  could  not  aiTume  a  thorough  joyfulnefs,  becaufe  his 
difpofition  and  his  pafli  .'  him  with  melancholy.     Donatus. 

It  may  be  added  alfo,  as  a  further  anfwer  to  Diderot,  that  the  words  with 
which  Pamphilus  concludes  this  act.,  alluding  to  his  prefent  fituaticn,  ailign 
a  very  natural  r :  isfui>duing  the  tranfportl  of  his  anger  toward* 

Davus, 

(59)  From  the  altar  then,  &c]  Donatus  and  Scaliger  the  father  have  writ-» 
tat  the  Aitar  ed  here,  was  the  altar  ui'ually  placed  on  the 

the  altar  was  dedicated  to   Bacchus ;   wl 

Comedy 
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Comedy,  to  Apollo.  But  in  my  opinion  the  Stage-Altar  has  no  connection 
with  this  paffage  :  This  adventure  is  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  incident  in 
icdy,  but  us  a  thing  which  paffes  in  the  icreet.  Probability  therefore 
be  preferred;  which  it  cannot  be,  if  one  cf  the  Stage-Altars  is  em- 
ployed in  this  place.  At  Athens  every  houfe  had  an  altar  at  the  ftreet  doer  : 
[which  ftreet-altars  are  alio  often  mentioned  in  Piautus.]  Thefe  altars  were 
covered  with  frefh  herbs  every  day,  and  it  is  one  of  thofe  altars,  to  which 
Terence  here  alludes.     Dacier. 

it  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Romans  to  have  an  altar  facred   to  Vefta  in 
Ltrance  oi  their  houfes,  whence  it  was  called  The  Vefiibule.     Eugra- 
hii    . 
(6d)  I  change  my  Jirfi-mtended  purpofe!\  Kis  firfh  intention  doubtlefs  was  t® 
go  and  inform  Simo  of  the  child  being  laid  at  the  door.     Dacier. 

(61)  Fro?:z  our  boufeJ]  A  nobis.  Mc-ft  of  the  books  read  a  voeig,  but  I 
am  pcrfuaded  the  other  is  the  right  reading.  The  facd  is,  the  child  really 
came  from  Giycerium's,  and  Davus's  laughing  at  the  impudence  of  Myfis 
in  owning  it,  and  the  immediate  obfervation  of  Chremes,  that  fhe  was  the 
Andrian's  maid,  is  more  agreeable  to  this  ienfe.  Befldes,  the  mention  of 
the  odier  family  is  re'erved  for  the  anfwers  drawn  from  Myfis  by  Davus's 
aihing  her  tvbofe  child  it  was. 

(6i)  Some  Jree-women.]  Free-ivcmen  :  For  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Italy, 
flaves  were  not  admitted  to  give  evidence.     Dacier. 

(63)   And  thai  by  law,  Isfc]     Among  the  laws  of  Athens  was  that  equi- 
table one,,  which  compelled  the  man  to  marry  her  whom  he  had  debae 
V a s  a  f r e e  woman.     Co;ke. 
(:_4)   Is  there  is  no  (BjjFrence,  lf?c.~\  It  is  an  obfervation  of  Voltaire's  in. the 
:  to  his  Comedy  of  L'  Enfant   Prodigue,  that  although  there  are  va- 
of-pleafantry  that  excite  mirth,  yet  univerfal  burfts  of  laughter 
Idom  produced,  unlefs  by  a  fcene  of  miilake  or  aquivoque.     A  thoufand 
lnftances  might  be  given  to  prove   the  truth  of  this  judicious  obfervation. 
There  is  fcarce  any  writer  of  Comedy,  who  has  not  drawn  from  this  fource 
nour.     A  fcene  founded  on  a  mifunderftanding  between  the  parties, 
.  the  chara&ers  are  all  at  crofs  purpoies  with  each  other,  never  n 
e  audience  in  a  roar  :   nor  indeed   can  there  be  a  happier  incident  in  a 
.cy,  if  produced  naturally,  and  managed  judicioufly. 
Tiie  fcenes  in  this  act,  occasioned  by  ice  of  Davus  concerning  the 

directly  under  the  obfervation  of  Voltaire,  but  are  1 

•  -.  ..diet   the  fan:"- colour,  that   if  represented  on    the  ftage,  they 

ubt  not,  have  the  like  effect,  and  be  the  beft  means  of  confuting 

infidel  Critics,  who  maintain  that  Terence  has  no  humour.     I  do  not 

>medy,  where  there  is  fuch  a  natural  complica- 

circurhftances.     Davus's  fudden  change  of  h's  intentions  en 

without  having  time  to  explain  himfelf  to  Myfis ;  her 

nuine  fimplicity  of  her  an- 
the  conclufion  fuppofed  qu 

rpofes  of  ts 
rs.     The  words  of  Davus  to  Myfis  in  this 
I  air  of  an  this  fcene 

ivh  it  arc  it  is  inti  )duced,  and  how  na- 

fo   much  from  Terence  in  the  or' 

a  orking  this  fcene 
...rd  it   on  the  French 

;hood  of  Pamphilus,   tl 
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herfelf  at  the  feet  of  Chremes,  and  prevails  on  him  once  more  to  break  off 
the  intended  match  with  Philumena.  In  confequence  of  this  alteration, 
the  moil:  lively  part  of  the  comedy  in  Terence,  becomes  the  graveft  in  Ba- 
ron :  the  artifice  of  Davus  is  carried  on  with  the  moft  ftarch  formality  ;  and 
the  whole  incident,  as  conducted  in  the  French  imitation,  lofes  all  that  air: 
of  eafe  and  pleafantry,  which  it  wears  in  the  original. 

(6$)  Bind  the Jlave  hand  and foot.]  QuADRUPEDEM  confringito.  It  was  U- 
fual  among  the  Athenians  to  tie  criminals,  hands  and  feet  together,  like  a 
calf.     Echard, 

(66)  Agalnjl  the  lazu."]  There  was  a  law  among  the  Athenians,  that  no 
citizen  mould  marry  a.  ftrariger ;  which  law  alfo  excluded  fuch  as  were  not 
born  of  two  citizens,  from  all  offices  of  truft  and  honour.  See  Plutarctis 
Life  of  Pericles.      C 0  o  K  E . 

(67)  Simo.  Hoiv  my  father,  &c]  Donatus  is  full  of  admiration  of  thisr 
fpeech,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  not  taken  from  Menander,  but  original  in 
Terence.  -    - 

(68)  Exit  Pamphilus.]  The  above  fcene,  admirable  as  it  is,  had  not,  it 
feems,  fufficient  temptations  for  Sir  Richard  Steele  to  induce  him  to  include 
it  in  his  plan  of  the  Confcious  Lovers.  Bevil  and  his  father  are  never 
brought  to  an  open  rupture,  like  Simo  and  Pamphilus,  but  rather  induftri- 
ouily  kept  from  coming  to  any  explanation,  which  is  one  reafon  of  the  infi- 
pidity  and  want  of  fpirit  in  their  characters.  It  muft  be  obvious  to  every 
reader,  how  naturally  this  fcene  brings  on  the  Cataftrophe  :  how  injudicious- 
ly then  has  the  Englifh  Poet  deprived  his  audience  of  the  pleafure  that  muft 
have  arifen  from  it  in  the  representation,  and  contented  himfelf  with  making 
Sir  J.  Bevil  declare,  at  entering  with  his  fon,  after  the  difcovery  is  over, 
"  Your  good  fitter,  Sir,  has  with  the  ftory  of  your  daughter's  fortune,  filled 
"  us  with  furprize  and  joy  !  Now  all  exceptions  are  removed;  my  fon  has 
"  now  avowed  his  love,  and  turned  all  former  jealoufies  and  doubts  to  ap- 
u  probation,  and,  I  am  told,  your  goodnefs  has  confented  to  reward  him.'* 
How  many  dramatic  incidents,  what  fine  pictures  of  the  manners,  has  Te- 
rence drawn  from  the  circumftances  huddled  together  in  thefe  few  lines  o£ 
Sir  Richard  Steele  ! 

(69)  But  that  I  fear,  &c]  iV7  metuam  patrem,  habeo  pro  ilia  re  ilium  quod 
moneam  probe.  Madam  Dacier,  and  feveral  Englifh  tranflations,  make  Pam- 
philus fay  that  he  could  give  Crito  a  hint  or  two.  What  hints  he  could 
propofe  to  fuggeft  to  Crito  I  cannot  conceive.  The  Italian  tranflation,  print- 
ed with  the  Vatican  Terence,  feems  to  underftand  the  words  in  the  fame 
manner  that  I  have  tranfiated  them,  in  which  fenfe  the  pronoun  ilium  refer- 
ring to  Simo  inftead  of  Crito,  they  feem  to  be  the  moft  natural  words  of 
Pamphilus  on  occafion  of  his  father's  anger,  and  the  fpeech  immediately  pre- 
ceding. 

(70)  Of  Rhamnus.]  Rhamnus,  Piraeus,  &c.  are  to  be  underftood  as  mari* 
time  towns  of  Attica.     DoNatus. 

(71)  V.JSir/  Si.  Be  it fo.]  P.  Nempe,  Si.  Id fcilicet.  Donatus,  and fome 
others  after  him,  underftand  thefe  words  of  Simo  and  Pamphilus,  as  requiring 
a  fortune  of  Chremes  with  his  daughter  :  and  one  of  them  fays,  that  Simo, 
in  order  to  explain  his  meaning  in  the  reprefentation,  fhould  produce  a  bag 
of  money.  This  furely  is  precious  refinement,  worthy  the  genius  of  a  true 
Commentator.  Madam  Dacier,  who  entertains  a  juft  veneration  for  Dona- 
tus, doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  obfervation  afcribed  to  him.  The  fenfe  t 
have  followed  is,  I  think,  the  mod  obvious  and  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Pamphilus  and  Simo,  which  refer  to  the  preceding,  not  the  fuDfe- 
qucnt  fpeech,  of  Chremes. 

3  H  (7a)  My 
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(;£)  My  daughter's  portion  is  ten  talents."]  All  our  own  tranflatofs  of  this 
p-et  have  betrayed  great  ignorance  in  their  eftimations  of  antient  fums  :  and 
Madam  Dacier,  and  the  common  Latin  interpreters  feem  not  to  have  given 
themfelves  much  trouble  on  this  head  :  but  this  part  of  antient  learning 
ought  not  to  be  pad  over  {lightly,  fince  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  a  great 
and  famous  ftate  are  to  be  difcovered  from  it.  The  name  of  the  Talent 
ought  to  bs  preferred  in  a  tranflation,  as  mould  the  Mina,  Half- Mina  % 
Drachma,  and  Obolus,  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  Terence  preferved  thera 
m  his  Latin  tranflations  of  Greek  plays,  viz.  becaufe  the  fcene  is  in  Athens^ 
and  thefe  are  Attick  pieces  of  money.  The  common  Attick  talent,  which 
2£  the  talent  mentioned  thro*  Terence,  contained  fixty  Minae,  as  Gronovius, 
in  a  note  to  the  Ciftellaria  of  Plautus,  and  other  accurate  enquirers  have  a- 
greed.  Ten  talents  therefore  were  equal  to  19/37I.  10s.  of  our  money,  which 
we  may  reafonably  fuppofe  a  tolerably  good  fortune,  confidering  the  price  o^ 
provifions  then  in  that  part  of  Greece ;  which  we  may  partly  judge  of 
from  the  pafTage,  where  the  OBolus  is  mentioned  in  the  fecond  ad  of  this- 
play.     Cooke 

(73)  Exeunt  Chremes  and  Crito.]  Crito  is,  as  Donatus  calls  him, p erf bna 
IncataSrppte/i  machinata,  a  character  formed  to  bring  about  the  cataftrophe. 
To  fupply  his  place  in  the  fable,  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  converted  Phania, 
the  brother  of  Chremes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  fcene ,  into  a  lifter,  and 
f  ubftituted  Ifabeila  for  Crito.  But  here,  I  think,  and  in  almoft  every  circum- 
flance  of  the  difcovery,  the  art  of  the  Englifh  Poet  is  much  inferior  to  that 
of  his  original  Ifabeila  does  not  maintain  her  importance  in  the  Drama  fo 
well  as  Crito.  Indiana  indeed  ferves  to  add  a  degree  of  Pathos  to  the  fcene  : 
but  the  relation  of  the  incidents  of  her  life,  and  throwing  off  her  little  orna- 
ments in  a  kind  of  tragedy-rant,  till  Ifabeila  appears  fo  unravel  the  myftery, 
i?  fureiy  much  lefs  natural  than  the  minute  detail  of  circumltances,  fo  finely- 
produced  by  our  Author.  It  is,  fays  Donatus,  the  greateft  praife,  when  the 
fpectator  may  imagine  thdfe  things  to  happen  by  chance,  which  are  produ- 
ced by  the  utmoft  induftry  of  the  Poet. 

(74)  P.  Bound  !  hotVjJir  /  Si.  Hoivfr  ?  neck  and  heels.]  Non  RECTE  <vinBus 
tji. — hand  ita  jujp.  The  conceit  in  the  original  is  a  pun  upon  the  word  retle, 
impoiTible  to  be  preferved  exactly  in  the  tranflation.  Donatus  obferves  very 
well  on  this  pafTage*  that  the  jocularity  of  the  old  gentleman  on  this  occafion, 
is  a  characteriitic  mark  of  his  thorough  reconciliation. 

(75)  Tskfer  Charinus.]  He  who  undertakes  to  conduct  two  intrigues,  at 
a  time,  impofes  on  himfelf  the  neceroty  of  unravelling  them  both  at  the  fame 
jnftant.  If  the  principal  concludes  firft,  that  which  remains  can  fupport  it- 
felf  no  longer  :  if,  on  the  contrary  the  epifode  abandons  the  main  part  of  the 
fable,  there  arifes  another  inconvenience  :  fome  of  the  characters  either  dis- 
appear without  reafon,  or  fhew  themfelves  again  to  no  end  or  purpofe ;  fo 
that  the  piece  becomes  maimed  or  uninterefting.     Diderot. 

The  firft  of  the  inconveniencies  above  mentioned  is  that  which  occurs  in 
the  ccnclufion  of  this  play.  The  difcovery  once  made,  and  Glycerium  given 
to  Pamphilus,  all  that  remains  become*  cold.  From  the  extreme  brevity  of 
this  lad  fcene,  one  would  imagine  that  the  Poet  himfelf  found  this  part  of 
the  fable  languifh  under  his  hands.  Some  of  the  commentators,  fond  of  that 
tedioufnefs,  which  Terence  was  fo  ftudious  to  avoid,  have  added  feventeen 
fpurious  lines  of  dialogue  between  Charinus  and  Chremes.  But  Donatus, 
tho'  he  approved  of  this  underplot,  which  Terence  added  to  the  fable  of 
Menander,  yet  commends  his  judgment  in  avoiding  prolixity,  by  fettling  on- 
ly one  marriage  on  the  ftage,  and  difpatching  the  other  behind  the  fcenes. 
But  fureiy  the  whale  epifode  of  Charinus  is  unneceflury,  and  the  fable  would 

be 
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'be  more  clear,  more  compact,  and  more  complete  without  it.  See  the  firft 
note  to  the  fecond  act. 

The  fifth  act  of  Baron  is  an  almoft  literal,  though  very  elegant  verfion  of 
this  of  our  Author. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  Terence  is  generally  confidered  to  be  a 
grave  author,  as  a  writer  of  Comedy,  the  Andrian  has  much  more  humour 
and  pleafantry  than  either  the  Englilh  or  French  imitation  of  it. 

(76)  Therefore  I  think,  &o]  This  whole  fentence  is  transferred  by  our 
Poet  to  this  play  from  the  Eunuch  of  Menander :  and  to  this  practice  alludes 
the  objection  mentioned  in  the  Prologue.,      » 

That  Fables  fhould  not  be  contaminated.         Donatus. 

(77)  My  Soul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute.']  The  pafTage  in  Shakefpeare's 
Othello,  from  which  I  have  borrowed  this  line,  is  a  kind  of  contraft  to  this 
in  our  Author.  Each  of  them  are  fpeeches  of  the  higheft  joy  and  rapture, 
and  each  of  them  founded  on  the  inftability  of  human  happinefs  ;  but  in  my 
fiund  the  Englilh  Poet  has  the  advantage. 


If  I  were  now  to  die, 


sTwere  now  to  be  moft  happy  ;  for  I  fear, 
My  foul  hath  her  content  fo  abfolute, 
That  not  another  comfort,  like  to  this, 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

(78)  Clap  your  hands."]  Plaudite.  All  the  old  Tragedies  and  Comedies  act- 
jed^at  Rome  concluded  in  this  manner.  Donee  Cantcr  vos  Plaudite  dicat? 
fays  Horace.  Who  the  Cantor  was  is  matter  of  difpute.  Monf.  Dacier  thinks 
it  was  the  whole  Chorus ;  others  fuppofe  it  to  have  been  a  fingle  Actor ; 
fome  the  Prompter,  and  fome  the  Compofer. 

Before  the  word  Plaudite  in  .all  the  old  copies  is  an  fl,  which  has  alfo 
given  rife  to  feveral  learned  conjectures.  It  is  probable  according  to  the  no*» 
lion  of  Madam  Dacier,  that  this  XI,  being  the  Jaft  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet, was  nothing  more  than  the  mark  of  the  tranferiber  to  fignify  the  end, 
like  the  Latin  word  Finis  in  modern  books  :  or  it  might,  as  Cook  iuppofes, 
Hand  for  fl^;,  Cantor,  denoting  that  the  following  word  Plaudite,  was  fpo- 
ken  by  him. 

Calliopius  Recensui.]  After  Plaudite,  in  all  the  old  copies  of  Te- 
rence, ftand  thefe  two  words  :  which  fignify,  "  I  Calliopius  have  revifed 
"  and  corrected  this  piece."  And  this  proceeds  from  the  cuitom  of  the  old 
criticks,  who  carefully  revifed  all  manufcripts :  and  when  they  had  read  and 
corrected  any  work,  certified  the  fame  by  placing  their  names  at  die  end  of 
it.    Dacier. 
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THE  EUNUCH. 


(i)  The  Eunuch.]  HpHIS  feems  to  have  been  the  moft  popular  of  all  the 
X  Comedies  of  Terence.  Suetonious  and  Donatus, 
both  inform  us  that  it  was  a6tcd  with  the  greateft  applaufe,  and  that  the 
Poet  received  a  larger  price  for  it  from  the  iEdiles,  than  had  ever  been  paid 
for  any  before,  viz.  8000  fefterces,  which  is  about  equal  to  200  crowns, 
which  in  thofe  times  was  a  confiderable  fum. 

(2)  Acled  twice.]  Acla  11.  Donatus  informs  us  it  was  acted  a  third  time. 
It  is  certain  therefore  that  there  is  fomething  wanting  in  this  title,  and  that 
we  mould  read  acla  11.  die,  acled  tivice  in  one  dav,  of  which  fad:  we 
are  made  acquainted  by  Suetonius.     Dacier. 

(3)  Baif,  a  Poet,  who  lived  under  Charles  IX.  made  a  tranflation  of  the 
Xunuch  into  French  verfe,  which,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  was  never  publicly 
reprefented,  as  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  company  of  Comedians  regu- 
larly eftablilhed  at  Paris.  I  have  not  heard  that  before,  or  fince  his  time, 
Ave  have  any  other  poetical  tranflations  of  Terence  ;  and  my  Andrian  is,  I 
believe,  the  firft  of  his  Comedies  that  has  appeared  on  our  Stage.     Baron. 

Baron  is  partly  miftaken.  There  is  extant  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated 
Fontaine,  a  Comedy  entitled  L'  Eunuque,  being,  like  Baron's  Andrian, 
founded  on  Terence,  with  fuch  alterations,  as  the  modern  Poet  thought 
advifeable  in  his  age  and  country.  Some  of  the  principal  variations  will  be 
©bferved  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  notes. 

(4)  Yet  if  there  s  oue>  t£?c]  Meaning  Lavinius,  the  Poet  cenfured  in  the 
Prologue  to  the  Andrian.     Donatus. 

(5)  The  Phantom  of  Menander.]  The  Phantom  [<t>etrfia]  was  the  title  of 
a  Comedy  of  Menander ;  in  which  a  young  man  looking  through  a  hole  in 
the  wall  which  divides  his  father's  houfe  from  a  neighbours,  beholds  a  vir- 
gin of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  is  affected  with  an  aweful  reverence,  as  at 
the  fight  of  a  Divinity  ;  from  which  the  Play  is  called  the  Phantom.  The 
mother,  (who  had  this  child  by  a  fecret  amour  before  her  marriage  with 
the  young  man's  father,  and  educated  her  privately  in  the  houfe  of  the  next 
<.loor  neighbour)  is  reprefented  to  have  made  the  hole  in  the  wall,  and  to 
*i*Ye  decked  the  paijage  with  garlands,  and  green,  branches,  that  it  might 

look 
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look  like  a  confecrated  place  ;  whither  fhe  daily  went  to  her  devotions,  and 
"ufed  to  call  forth  her  daughter  to  converfe  with  her  there.  The  youth, 
coming  by  degrees  to  the  knowledge  of  her  being  but  a  mortal,  his  paffion 
for  her  becomes  fo  violent,  as  to  admit  of  no  cure  but  marriage  ;  which  at 
laft  is  accomplifhed  to  the  great  fatisfaclion  of  the  mother  and  daughter,  the 
joy  of  the  lover,  and  the  confent  of  his  father. — This  argument  of  the  Phaf- 
ma,  Bentley  gives  us ;  but  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  it  he  fays  he  does  not 
know,  whether  to  Donatus  or  fome  older  fcholiaft.     Cooke. 

(6)  In  the  The/aunts.']  In  the  Thefaurus,  or  Treafure,  of  Lavinius,  a 
young  fellow  having  fquandered  his  eftate,  fends  a  fervant  ten  years  after 
his  father's  death,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceafed,  to  carry  provifions 
to  his  father's  monument ;  but  he  had  before  fold  the  ground,  in  which  the 
monument  flood,  to  a  covetous  old  man  ;  to  whom  the  fervant  applied  to 
help  him  to  open  the  monument ;  in  which  they  difcovered  a  hoard  of  gold 
and  a  letter.  The  old  fellow  feizes  the  treafure,  and  keeps  it,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  depofited  it  there,  for  fafety,  during  times  o£  war :  the 
young  fellow  goes  to  law  with  him  ;  and  the  old  man  is  reprefented  as  open- 
ing  the  caufe  thus,  "  Athenians,  why  mould  I  relate  the  war  with  the 
Rhodians  ?  &c."  which  Terence  ridicules,  becaufe  the  young  man  who  was 
the  plaintiff,  fhould  firft  fliew  his  own  title  to  it.  Thus  far  Bentley  from 
the  fame  fchoiiaft.  This  note  is  a  clear  explanation  of  the  paffage  to  which 
it  belongs.  Hare  concurs  with  Madam  Dacier  in  her  opinion,  that  this 
ftory  of  the  Treafure  was  only  an  incident  foifted  by  Lavinius  into  the 
Phantom  of-  Menander,  and  not  a  diftinel:  play ;  but  was  I  not  determined 
by  the  more  learned  Bentley,  the  text  itfelf  would  not  permit  me  to  concur 
in  their  opinion,  as  the  Words  atque  in  Thefauro  firififii,  feem  plainly  to  be 
a  tranfltion  to  another  play.     Cooke. 

Menander,  and  his  cotemporary  Philemon,  each  of  them  wrote  a  Comedy 
under  this  title.     We  have  in  the  above  note  the  ftcry  of  Menander's;  and 
,  we  know  that  of  Philemon's  from  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  which  was  a 
tranflation  of  it. 

(7)  Leave  to  examine  z7.]  Perfecit,  [ibi  ut  itlfpicjundi  effei  copia.  The 
word  infpiciv.ndi  certainly  carries  a  fhonger  fenfe  than  merely  to  be  prefer::: 
at  the  reprefentation.  The  meaning  of  the  whole  paifage  I  take  to  be  this. 
That  having  obtained  leave  to  perufe  the  M.  S.  he  fumifhed  himfelf  with 
objections  againft  the  piece,  which  he  threw  out  when  it  came  to  be  repre- 
fented-before  the  Magiftrates* 

(8)  When lit  ivas  rchearfed  before  the  JMTagiJi  rates."]  This  is  a,  remarkable 
paffage,  for  it  informs  us  that  when  the  Magiftrates  had  bought  a  piece, 
they  had  it  reprefented  at  their  own  houfe,  before  it  was  played  in  public. 
Dacier. 

(9)  The  Colax,  tsV.]  Colax  is  a  Greek  word  [KoX«|]  fignifying  a  flat- 
terer, which  was  the  reafon  the  Greeks  gave  that  name  to  their  Parafites. 
Dacier. 

(10)  But  that  he  ineiv,  &lc.~\  If  Plautus  wrote  a  play  under  the  title  of 
Colax,  I  fhould  think  it  very  unlikely  for  Terence  not  to  have  feen  it,  con- 
fidering  how  foon  he  fiourifhed  after  Plautus,  his  being  engaged  in  the  fame 
ftudies,  and  his  having  fuch  accefs  to  the  libraries  of  the  great.  Among 
the  fragments  of  Plautus  is  one  verfe  laid  to  be  a  line  of  the  Colax :  yet  1 
am  inclined  to  believe  Plautus  never  tranflated  Menander's  Colax.  The 
character  of  the  Vain-Glorious  Soldier  here  mentioned  I  am  apt  to  think  the 
fame  with  that  which  is  the  Hero  of  Plautus's  Comedy  now  extant,  and 
called  Miles  Glor'ttfus ;  from  which  Terence  could  not  take  his  Thrafo. 
Pyrgopolinices  and  Thrafo  are  both  full  of  thcmfelves,  both  boaft  of  their 
valour,  and  their  intimacy  with  princes,  and  buth  fancy  themfelve*  beloved 
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by  all  the  women,  who  fee  them ;  and  they  are  both  played  off  by  their  Pa- 
rafites ;  but  they  differ  in  their  maimers  and  their  fpeech.  Plautus's  Pyrgo- 
polinices  is  always  in  the  clouds,  and  talking  big,  and  of  blood  and  wounds, 
like  our  heroes  commonly  called  Derby  Captains.  Terence's  Thrafo  never 
lays  too  little,  nor  too  much,  but  is  an  eafy  ridiculous  character,  continually 
Supplying  the  audience  with  mirth,  without  the  wild  extravagant  blufter  of 
Pyrgopoiinices.  Plautus  and  Terence  both  took  their  Soldiers  and  Parafites 
from  Menander,  but  gave  them  different  dreffes.     Cooke. 

Though  there  is  much  good  criticifm  in  the  above  note,  it  is  certain  that 
Plautus  did  not  take  his  Miles  Gioriofus  from  the  Colax  of  Menander,  as 
lie  himfelf  informs  us  it  was  tramlated  from  a  Greek  Play  called  AXxgav, 
the  Boafter,  and  the  Parafite  is  but  a  trifling  character  in  that  play,  never 
appearing  after  the  firft  fcene. 

(n)  And  what  then,  &c]  Phaedria  enters,  as  having  deliberated  a  long 
time  within  himfelf,  and  at  laft  breaking  out  into  thefe  words.    Donatus, 

Horace  and  Petfius  have  both  imitated  this  beautiful  paffage  in  their 
fa  tires. 

(12)  i"  her  t — -that  him? — that  me  ? — that  would  not — ]  An  abrupt  mai> 
ner  of  fpeaking  familiar  to  perfons  in  anger,  for  the  fentences  are  to  be  un- 
ilood  thus.  I  go  to  her  ? — that  rete'wd  him  ? — that  excluded  me  ?— that 
would  not  let  me  in  :  for  indignation  loves  to  deal  in  the  Ellipfis  and  Apo» 
ftopefis.     Donatus. 

As  the  Pronouns  in  our  language  admit  a  variation  of  cafe,  I  faw  no 
reafon  why  I  fhould  not  literally  copy  the  beautiful  egone  illam  ?  &c.  of 
Terence. 

(13)  But Jhe  comes,  our  ruin  comes  :  For  Jhey  &V.]  There  is  an  extreme 
elegance  in  this  paffage  in  the  original.  There  is  much  the  fame  fentiment 
in  the  Cymbeline  of  Shakefpeare  :  and  I  believe,  upon  a  fair  comparison 
between  them,  the  learned  reader  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  paffage  in 
rhe  Englifh  Poet  is  not  only  equal,  but  even  fuperior  in  beauty  to  that  in 
Terence, 

Sed  ecca  ipfe  egreditur,  noftri  fundi  calamitas; 

Mam  quod  nos  capere  oportet,  haac  inter  cipit.  Tt£R. 


■  comes  in  my  father ; 


And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  North, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing. 

Cymbeline,  Ad  r. 

(14)  My  mother  ivas  a  Samian,  livdat  Rhodes.]  An  indirect  and  tender 
2nanner  of  acknowledging  her  mother  to  be  a  courtezan,  by  faying  Ihe  was 
a  native  of  one  place,  and  lived  in  another.  For  this  reafon  courtezans  were 
called flrangers ;  and  on  this  circumftance  depends  the  archnefe  and  malice 
©f  Parmeno's  anfwer.     Donatus. 

(15)  Tivcnty  Mines.]  Equal  to  64I.  iis.  Zd.  of  our  money.     Cooke. 

(16)  Be  ivith  yon  foldier,  Xffc]  Phaedria's  requeffc  to  his  miftrefs,  upon 
leaving  her  for  two  dayi,  is  inimitably  beautiful  and  natural. 

Addison's  Spectator.     NQ.  1 70. 

Imogen  in  the  fpeech  above  cited  from  Shakefpeare,  expreffes  her  inten- 
tion to  have  faid  much  the  fame  kind  of  things  on  parting  with  Poft  humus. 
As  both  the  paffages  are  extrerfi«ly  beautiful,  it  may  not  be  difagreeable  to 
«he.  reader  to  compare  them  together, 

J  did 
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I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 

Moft  pretty  things  to  fay  :  ere  I  could  tell  him, 

How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 

Such  thoughts,  and  fuch ;  or,  I  could  make  him  fwear, 

The  fhees  of  Italy  mould  not  betray 

Mine  int'reft,  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charged  him 

At  the  fixth  hour  of  morn,  at  noon,  at  midnight, 

To  encounter  me  with  orifons ;  for  then 

I  am  in  heaven  with  him,  &c. 

(17)  Manet  Thais.]  The  Poet  very  judicioufly  referves  part  of  the  argu- 
ment to  be  told  here,  which  Thais  did  not  relate  to  Phsedria,  becaufe  Par- 
meno  was  prefent :  whom  the  Poet  keeps  in  ignorance,  that  he  may  with. 
probability  dare  to  afiift  Chaerea  in  his  attempt  on  the  virgin.    Donatus. 

(18)  And  judges  of  my  heart  from  thofe  of  others.]  Here  Terence  fhewsit 
to  be  his  peculiar  excellence  to  introduce  common  characters  in  a  new  man- 
ner, without  departing  from  cuftom  or  nature  -.  Since  he  draws  a  good 
courtezan,  and  yet  engages  and  delights  the  fpectator.     Donatus. 

Under  the  name  of  Thais,  Menander  is  fuppofed  to  have  drawn  the  cha- 
racter of  his  own  miftrefs,  Glycere ;  and,  it  feems,  he  introduced  a  courte- 
zan of  the  fame  name  into  feveral  of  his  comedies.  One  comedy  was  enti- 
tled Thais,  from  which  St.  Paul  took  the  fentence  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians. "  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners.' '  Plutarch  has 
alfo  preferved  four  lines  of  the  prologue  to  that  comedy,  in  which  the  Poet, 
in  a  kind  of  mock  heroic  manner  invokes  the  mufe,  to  teach  him  to  draw 
the  character  of  his  heroine. 

Ofxcttxv    co(>z£,ia.v  £«  xxt  jnSavjjv  u/zei, 

MnSivo;  opasrxv,  Vf>o9roiit{ji$vr,v  ^a.u, 

PLVT.de  Audlend.  iVf. 

Such  therefore  fing,  O  Goddefs!  Bold,  but  fair, 
And  bleft  with  all  the  arts  of  fond  perfuafion  j 
Injurious,  quarrellous,  for  ever  craving, 
Caring  for  none,  but  feigning  love  to  all. 

The  word  a#ox\ii9t*v  alludes  particularly  to  the  Shutting  out  her  lovers, 
the  very  injury  offered  to  Phasdria  in  this  play. 

Fontaine,  probably  for  the  fame  reafons  that  induced  Baron  to  vary  from 
hi3  original,  reprefents  Thais  as  a  young  widow,  inftead  of  a  courtezan. 

(19)  Carry  the  flakes  y  &o]  This  Scene  contains  a  deal  of  lover's  imperti- 
nence and  idle  talk,  repeating  what  has  been  faid  before ;  a«d  that  too  much 
over  and  over  again,  and  in  a  tirefome  manner.     Donatus. 

If  the  Critic  meant  this  note  for  a  cenfure,  it  is  in  fact  rather  a  commen- 
dation. 

(20)  Hu'i  !  three  whole  days  /]  Hut  UNIVORSUM  trlJuum  ! — Crites.  To 
read  Macrobius,  explaining  the  propriety  and  elegance  of  many  words  in 
Virgil,  which  I  had  before  palled  over  without  confideration,  as  common 
things,  is  enough  to  affure  me  that  I  ought  to  think  the  fame  of  Terence  ; 
and  that  in  the  purity  of  his  ftile,  (which  Tully  fo  much  valued,  that  he 
ever  carried  his  works  about  him)  there  is  yet  left  in  him  great  room  for 
admiration,  if  I  knew  but  where  to  place  it, 

Eugeniiu* 
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Eugenius.  I  fhould  have  been  led  to  a  confideration  of  the  wit  of  the  sri* 
cients,  had  not  Crites  given  me  fufficient  warning  not  to  be  too  bold  in  my 
judgment  of  it ;  becaufe  the  languages  being  dead,  and  many -of  the  cuftoms, 
and  little  accidents,  on  which  it  depended,  loft  to  us,  we  are  not  competent 
judges  of  it.  But  though  I  grant,  that  here  and  there  we  may  mifs  the  ap- 
plication of  a  proverb  or  a  cuflom,  yet  a  thing  well  faid  will  be  wit  in  all 
languages ;  and  though  it  may  lofe  ibmething  in  the  tranflation,  yet  to  him 
who  reads  it  in  the  original,  it  is  frill  the  fame.  He  has  an  idea  of  its  excel- 
lence, though  it  cannot  pafs  from  his  mind  into  any  other  expreflion  or 
words  than  thofe  in  which  he  finds  it.  When  Phaedria  in  the  Eunuch  had  a 
command  from  his  miftrefs  to  be  abfent  two  days,  and  encouraging  himfelf 
to  go  through  with  it,  faid,  Tandem  ego,  non  ilia  caream,ft  opus  Jit  ?  <vel  totum 
triduumt  Parmeno,  to  mock  the  foftnefs  of  his  mafter,  lifting  up  his  hands 
and  eyes,  cries  out,  as  it  were  in  admiration,  Hut  !  unfoorfum  triduum  /  the 
elegancy  of  which  uni'Vorfum  though  it  cannot  be  rendered  in  our  language,  yet 
leaves  an  impreffion  on  our  fouls.  But  this  happens  feldom  in  him,  in  Plau- 
tus  oftner  ;  who  is  infinitely  too  bold  in  his  metaphors,  and  coining  words  ; 
out  of  which  many  times  his  wit  is  nothing. 

Dryden'j  EJfay  of  Dramatic  Poefie. 

(21)  fieavns  ruhat  a  f  range,  &c.j  Part  of  Benedict's  foliloquy  in  tne  fe- 
cond  act  of  Much  ado  about  Nothing,  is  much  in  the  fame  vein  with  this  of 
Parmeno ;  only  that  it  is  heightened  by  the  circumftance  of  its  being  imme- 
diately previous  to  his  falling  in  love  himfelf. 

(22)  Hoiv  beautiful,  &c]  The  Poet  makes  Parmeno  take  notice  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  order  to  make  the  violence  of  Chaerea's  paffion  for 
her  the  more  probable.     Donatus. 

(23)  Enter  Gnatho.]  Thefe  characters,  the  Pafaiite  and  the  Soldier,  as 
the  Poet  himfelf  confeiTes,  are  not  in  the  Eunuch  of  Menander,  but  taken 
from  the  Colax.     Donatus. 

Two  actions,  equally  laboured  and  driven  on  by  the  writer,  would  deftroy. 
the  unity  of  the  poem  ;  it  would  be  no  longer  one  play,  but  two  :  Not  but 
that  there  may  be  many  actions  in  a  play,  as  Ben  Johnfon  has  obferved  in  his 
Difcoveries,  but  they  muft  be  all  fubfervient  to  the  great  one,  which  our 
language  happily  exprelTes  in  the  name  of  under-plots :  Such  as  in  Terence's 
Eunuch  is  the  difference  and  reconcilement  of  Thais  and  Phaedria,  which  is 
not  the  chief  bufinefs  of  the  play,  but  promotes  the  marriage  of  Chaerea  and 
Chremes's  filler,  principally  intended  by  the  poet.  There  ought  to  be  but 
one  action,  fays  Corneille,  that  is  one  complete  action,  which  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  audience  in  a  full  repofe ;  but  this  cannot  be  brought  to  pafs,  but 
by  many  other  imperfect  actions  which  conduce  to  it,  and  hold  the  audience 
in  a  delightful  fufpence  of  what  will  be. 

DrydFn's    EJJliv  of  Dramatic  Poefie, 

Inftead  of  the  quarrels  of  Thais  and  Phaedria,  which  were  moft  probably 
In  the  Eunuch  of  Menander,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  inftanced 
the  characters  taken  from  the  Colax;  which  Terence  has  very  artfully  con- 
nected with  the  reft  of  the  fable,  by  reprefenting  the  girl,  loved  by  Chaerea, 
as  given  to  Thais  by  Thrafo,  which  produces  the  ab fence  of  Phaedria,  leaves 
room  for  the  comical  impofture  of  Chaerea,  and,  although  adfeitkious,  be- 
comes the  main  fpring  of  the  whole  action. 

(24)  Good  Heavens,  bV.]  This  is  the  only  fcenc  in  Terence,  which  I  re-^ 
member,  that  can  be  charged  with  being  fupcrfluous.  Thrafo  has  made  a 
prefent  to  Thais  of  a  young  girl.  Gnatho  is  to  carry  her.  Going  along 
with  her,  he  amufes  himfelf  with  giving  the  fpectator  a  moft  agreeable 
eulogium  on  his  profeflion.     But  was  that  the  time  for  it  P  Let  Gnatho  pay 
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«me  attention  on  the  ftage  to  the  young  woman  whom  he  is  charged  with, 
and  let  him  fay  what  he  will  to  himfelf,  I  content  to  it.     Diderot, 

(25)  Bui  -mines  a  new prvfeffitm,  iffc]  Though  the  vain  man  and  the  flat- 
terer were  characters  in  great  meafure  dependant  on  each  other,  and  there- 
fore commonly  fhewn  together,  yet  it  is  molt  probable,  that  in  the  Colax  of 
Menander,  from  whence  Gnatho  and  Thrafo  were  taken  by  our  author,  the 

"  Parafite  was  the  chief  character,  as  in  the  AWwy,  or  the  Boater,  the  Greek 
Comedy  from  which  Plautus  took  his  Miles  Gkricfus,:he  Braggadochio  Cap- 
tain was  mot  probably  the  principal.  But  this  T  think  is  not  all :  for  in  the 
prefent  inftance  the  Poet  feems  to  have  intended  to  introduce  a  new  fort  of 
Parafite,  never  feen  upon  the  ftage  before  ;  the  mailer  of  a  more  delicate 
manner  of  adulation  than  ordinary  flatterers,  and  Supporting  hh  confequence 
with  his  patron  at  the  fame  time  that  he  lives  upon  him,  and  laughs  at  him. 
Gamedendo  Iff  deridendo.  Gnatho's  acquaintance  defcribes  the  old  fchool  of 
Parafites,  which  gives  him  occafion  to  fhew  in  his  turn,  the  lupericr  excel* 
lence  of  the  new  feet,  of  which  he  is  himfelf  the  founder.  The  firft  of  thefe, 
as  Madam  Dacier  obferves  juftly,  was  the  exact  definition  of  a  Parafite,  who 
is  defcribed  on  almoft  every  occafion  by  Plautus,  as  a  fellow  beaten,  kicked, 
and  cuffed  at  pleafure. 

F.t  hie  quidem,  htrcle.  nifi  qui  colophos  perpeti 

Potis  Parafitus^frangique  aulas  in  caput, 

Vcl  ire  extra  portam  trlgeminam  ad  face  urn  l':c:i. 

C.VPTEIVEI,  Act  I. 

And  here  the  Parafite,  unlefs  he  can 

Bear  blows,  and  have  pots  broken  on  his  fconce, 

Without  the  city-gate  may  beg  his  bread. 

Gnatho,  on  the  contrary,  by  his  artful  adulation,  contrives  to  be  careffcd 
inflead  of  iil-treated.  Had  the  Colax  of  Plautus  at  leait  remained  to  us,  we 
mould  perhaps  have  feen  the  fpecific  difference  between  him  and  other  Pa- 
rafites more  at  large.  In  the  Eunuch  Gnatho  is  but  epifodical ;  but  if  this 
manner  of  ccnfidering  his  character  be  not  too  refined,  it  accounts  for  the 
long  fpeech,  fo  obnoxious  to  Diderot,  with  which  he  introduces  himfelf  to  the 
audience ;  throws  a  new  light  on  all  he  fays  and  does ;  and  is  a  flrong  proof 
of  the  excellence  of  Menander  in  drawing  characters.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Gnatho  is  one  of 'the  mofl  agreeable  Parafites  in  any 
play,  antient  or  modern,  except  the  incomparable  Falftaff. 

(26)  What  are  you  upon  ? — My  Legs ?\  Quid  agitur  ? —  Statur.  A  mere 
play  upon  words,  which  is  alfo  in  the  Pfeudolus  of  Plautus.  There  is  much 
the  fame  kind  of  conceit  with  the  prefent  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

Falftaff.     My  honeft  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  About. 
Pjftol.     Two  yards  and  more. 

(27)  Defert  Piraus.~]  Pirsus,  as  well  as  Sunium,  was  a  maritime  town  of 
Attica,  with  a  port,  where  the  Athenian  youth  were  placed  on  guard,  to 
watch  againft  the  incurfions  of  pirates,  or  other  enemies.     Donatus. 

(28)  Aivay  ivith  common  beauties  t  '^Tadet  quoiidiananim  harum  form  arum.. 
It  is  impofhble  to  tranflate  this  pafiage  without  lofing  much  of  its  elegance, 
which  confifts  in  the  three  words  ending  in  arum,  which  are  admirably  ad- 
apted to  exprefs  difguft,  and  make  us  even  feel  that  feniation.     Dacier. 

(29)  *Tbey  call  her  Nurfe~\  Pugiletn  effe  aiunt.  Literally,  they  call  her  Box- 
er. The  learned  I  hope,  will  pardon,  and  the  Ladies  approve  my  foftening 
this  pafiage. 

\   f  (30)   A. 
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(30)  As  an  Advocate.']  The  wcrd,  Advocate,  Advocatus,  did  not  bear  the 
fame  fenfe  then  as  it  does  with  us  at  prefent.  The  Advocate»,  Advocati, 
were  friends  that  accompanied  thofe  who  had  caufes,  either  to  do  them  ho- 
nour, or  to  appear  as  witneffes,  or  to  render  them  fome  other  fervice. 

Dactfr. 

(31)  AlVs  over.]  yam  condamatum  eft.  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  fu- 
neral Ceremonies  of  the  antients. 

(;2)  What  is  his  gift.]  Obferve  with  what  addrefs  Terence  proceeds  to 
the  main  part  of  his  argument :'  the  Eunuch  being  carnally  mentioned  fug- 
gefts,  as  it  were  of  courfe,  the  ftratagem  of  impofing  Chserea  upon  the  fami- 
ly of  Thais  for  him.     Donatus. 

(33)  Irfafo  handfome  as  foe's /aid  U  be  ?]  Another  inftance  of  the  art  of 
Terence;  in  preferving  the  probability  of  Chorea's  being  received  for  the 
Eunuch.  He  was  fuch  a  ftranger  to  the  family,  that  he  himfelf  did  not  even 
know  the  perfon  of  Thais.  It  is  added  further,  that  me  has  not  lived  long 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  young  fellow  has  been  chiefly  at  Piraeus. 

Donatus. 

(34)  And  Partneno  muff  pay  for  all.]  Ifraec  in  me  ciidetur  faba.  Literally,  the 
Bean  •will  be  fbrejked  on  me.  A  proverb  taken  from  the  countrymen's  threfh- 
ing  Beans ;  or  from  the  cooks  drehing  them,  who  when  they  had  not  moift- 
ened  them  enough,  but  left  them  hard  and  tough,  were  fure  to  have  them 
thrown  at  their  heads.     Donatus. 

The  commentators  give  us  feveral  other  interpretations  of  this  proverb. 

(35)  Is  it  then  ivrong.~]  Here  Terence  obliquely  defends  the  fubjecr;  of 
the  piece.     Donatus.    - 

(36)  Scene  Second.]  Several  perfons  of  the  play  are  concerned  in  this  fcene, 
and  yet  by  the  art  and  excellence  of  the  poet,  there  arifes  no  confufion  of 
dialogue  ;  each  fpeech  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  character  to  which  it 
is  appropriated.     Donatus.  •  '  • 

(37)  A  Chip  of  the  old  Block.']  Ex  hominehunc  natum  dicas.  fThere  has  been 
much  difpute  about  the  meaning  of  thefe  words.  The  old  familiar  expref- 
fion,  which  I  have  made  ure  of,  is,  I  think,  agreeable  to  the  obvious  and  na- 
tural meaning  of  them.  That  Dryden  understood  them  in  this  fenfe  is  evi- 
dent from  the  follow  nig  pafiage. 

"  In  the  New  Corned-  of  the  Grecians,  the  Poets  fought  indeed  to  ex- 
prefs  the  wo:>  as  in  their  Tragedies  the  ora^:  of  mankind.  But  this  con- 
tained only  the  general  characters  of  men  and  manners;  that  is,  one  old  man 
or  father,  one  lever,  one  courtezan,  fo  like  another,  as  if  the  firft  of  them  had 
begot  the  reft  of  every  iort.     Ex  homine  tunc  natum  dicas. 

EJfay  of  Dramatic/:  Poefe. 

(?8)  Treat  and  parley  icith  her.]  Conver.ire  t£  colloqui.  Military  terms; 
u  lJ  by  Parmeno  to  fneer  at  Thrai'o,     Donatus. 

(39)    Worth  about  three  Min<se.]  A  Mina  was  equal  to  3I.  4s.  7d.      Cooke. 

(4c)  Til  warrant  him  accomplffh'd.]  From  the  following  pafiage  in  Twelfth 
Night,  concerning  the  difguife  of  Viola,  one  might  be  almoft  tempted  to  i- 
,.e  that  Shakopeare  had  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  in  his  eye. 

Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
fuch  diii  uife  aj  haply  fhall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  ferve  this  Duke ; 
Thou  {halt  prefeat  me  as  an  Eunuch  to  him  : 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  Qng, 
And  /peak  to  him  in  many  forts  of  mufick, 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  fervice. 

f_ji)    Get  jour  bread  out  of  tbe  f re]     E  farr.ma  petere  cibum.     A  proverb  to 
-  the  loweft  degree  of  meanneis  and  infamy  ;  taken  from  a  cuflom  a- 

mong 
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inoftg  the  afttients  of  throwing  victuals  into  the  fire,  at  the  time  of  burning 
their  dead  ;  to  eat  which  was  looked  on  as  an  act  of  the  greateft  indignity. 
Cooke. 

(42)  Take  cars  noiu,  Pythias,  bV]  An  artful  preparation  for  the  enfuing 
difference  between  her  and  Thrafo.     Don  at  us. 

(43)  Made  afacrifice.]  The  antients  ufed  to  offer  a  facrifice  ,  before  they 
entered  on  any  affair  of  importance.     Cooke. 

(44)  Rings  -were  given.]  It  was  ufual  to  depofit  their  rings,  as  pledges  of 
obferving  their  appointment. 

(45  )  0  Jupiter  !  'tis  novo  the  very  time.]  Proh  Jupiter  !  Nunc  eft  profeclo,  cum 
interfci  perpeti  me  poffum,  Ne  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  vita  tegritudine  aliqua. 
The  paiTage  from  Othello,  cited  in  a  note  on  the  laft  ad  of  the  Andrian, 
contains  exactly  the  fame  fentiment,  and  almofl  in  the  fame  words  with  this 
of  Terence. 

(46)  But  in  an  inner  Chamber ■,  Z&c]  In  Greece  the  women  always  occu- 
pied the  interior  apartments,  where  nobody  was  permitted  to  come  to  them, 
but  relations,  and  the  flaves  that  waited  upon  them.     Dacier. 

(47)  Viewing  a  piclure,  ivbere  the  Tale,  lye]  A  very  proper  piece  of  fur- 
niture for  the  houfe  of  a  courtezan,  giving  an  example  of  loofe  and  merce- 
nary love  ;  calculated  to  excite  wanton  thoughts,  and  at  the  fame  time 
hinting  to  the  young  lover  that  he  mull  make  his  way  to  the  hofom  of  his 
miftrefs,  like  Jupiter  to  Danae,  in  a  fhower  of  gold.  Oh  the  avarice  of  har- 
lots !     Donatus. 

(48)  IVhofcakes  the  highefi  heavens  with  his  thunder.]  Qui  templa  cceli  fum- 
mafunituconcuiit.     A  parody  on  a  paffage  in  Ennius.     Donatus. 

(49)  An  opportunity  fo  Jhort.]  Short  indeed,  confidering  the  number  of  in- 
cidents, which,  according  to  Chaerea's  relation,  are  crowded  into  it.  All 
the  time,  allowed  for  this  adventure,  is  the  fhort  fpace  between  the  depar- 
ture of  Thais  with  Thrafo  and  the  entrance  of  Chserea  ;  fo  that  all  this  va- 
riety of  bufmefs  of  fleeping,  bathing,  ravifhing,  &c.  is  difpatched  during  the 
two  foliloquies  of  Antipho  and  Chremes,  and  the  fhort  fcene  between 
Chremes  and  Pythias,  The  truth  is,  that  a  very  flrict.  and  religious  ad- 
herence to  the  Unities  often  drives  the  Poet  into  as  great  abfurdities  as  the 
profeft  violation  of  them. 

(50)  My  father  too  perhaps  is  come  to  tswn.]  Preparation  for  the  arrival  of 
the  father.     Donatus. 

(51)  Inftead  of  this  fcene,  Fontaine  in  his  Eunuch  has  fubflituted  one  be- 
tween Chasrea  and  Pamphila,  whom  he  brings  on  the  ftage,  as  Baron  does 
Glycerium  in  the  Andrian.  Chserea  profefies  honourable  love,  leaves  her  in 
the  houfe  of  Thais,  and  applies  to  his  father,  by  whofe  confent  he  at  lafl 
obtains  her  in  marriage.  Fontaine  was  moil  probably  right  in  his  conjec- 
ture, that  the  plot  of  the  Eunuch,  exactly  as  it  lies  in  Terence,  was  not  con- 
formable to  the  feverity  of  the  French,  or,  perhaps  the  Englifh  flage.  It 
would  certainly  therefore  have  been  advifeable,  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  re- 
prefentation  before  a  modern  audience,  to  change  fome  circumilances,  and 
the  introduction  of  Pamphila  might  perhaps  have  been  hazarded  not  with- 
out fuccefs :  But  by  departing  fo  eflentially,  as  Fontaine  has  done  from  Me- 
nander  and  Terence,  the  very  foundations  of  the  fable  are  undermined, 
and  it  lofes  moil  part  of  that  vivacity  and  inteiefl  fo  remarkable  in  the  play 
before  us. 

(52)  Enter  Dorias.]  'Tis  true  the  ancients  have  kept  the  continuity  of 
fcenes  fomewhat  better  than  the  moderns.  Two  do  not  perpetually  come  in 
j  ogether,  talk,  and  go  out  together ;  and  other  two  fucceed  them,  and  do 
the  fame  throughout  the  act,  which  the  Englifh  call  by  the  name  of  fingle 
Tcenes ;  but  the  reufoii  id,  becaufe  they  have  feldoni  above  two  or  three 

3  l  3  fcenes 
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fcenes  properly  fo  called,  in  every  adl ;  for  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  new 
fcene,  not  only  every  time  the  flage  is  empty,  but  every  perfon  who  enters, 
though  to  others,  makes  it  fo:  becaufe  he  introduces  a  new  bufinefs.  Now 
the  plots  of  their  plays  being  narrow,  and  the  perfons  few,  one  of  their  acts 
was  written  in  a  lefs  compafs  than  one  of  our  well-wrought  fcenes ;  and 
yet  they  are  often  deficient  even  in  this.  To  go  no  farther  than  Terence, 
you  find,  in  the  Eunuch,  Antipho  entering  fmgle  in  the  midft  of  the  third 
ac>,  after  Chremes  and  Pythias  were  gone  off;  In  the  fame  play  you  have 
likewife  Dorias  beginning  the  fourth  act  alone ;  and  after  fhe  has  made  a 
relation  of  what  was  done  at  the  Soldier's  entertainment,  (which  by  the  way 
was  very  inartificial,  becaufe  fhe  was  prefumed  to  fpeak  directly  to  the  au- 
dience ;  and  to  acquaint  them  with  what  was  neceffary  to  be  known,  but 
yet  fhould  have  been  fo  contrived  by  the  Poet,  as  to  have  been  told  by  per- 
fons of  the  Drama  to  one  another,  and  fo  by  them  to  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  people)  fhe  quits  the  flage,  and  Ph^edria  enters  next,  alone 
likewife  :  He  alio  gives  you  an  account  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  returning  from 
the  country  in  monologue,  to  which  unnatural  v/ay  of  narration  Terence  is 
fubjed:  in  alJ  his  plays  In  his  Adelphi,  or  Brothers,  Syrus  and  Demea  en- 
ter, after  the  fcene  is  broken  by  the  departure  of  Softrata,  Geta,  and  Can- 
thara  ;  rmd  indeed  you  can  fcarce  look  into  any  of  his  comedies,  where  you 
v,  n:   lot  prefentiy  difcover  the  fame  interruption. 

Dry  den's  Effay  of  Dramatic  Poefe. 

(53)  Slipping  off  her  jeivels."]  Becaufe  courtezans  were  not  allowed  to  wear 
gold  or  jewels  in  the  fireet.     Dacier. 

(54)  Enter  Phsedria.]  Here  the  Poet  artfully  finds  a  reafon  to  bring  Phae- 
dna  back  again  ;  as  he  at  firft  with  equal  art  fent  him  out  of  the  way,  t<*_ 
give  probability  to  thofe  incidents,  neceffary  to  happen  in  his  abfence.     Do- 
na tus. 

(~5)  Z*ove,  in  its  laji  degree ',  Iff 6.]  Extrema  tinea  atnarey  baud  nihil  eft. 
kuppofed  to  be  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  lines  drawn  in  the  chariot-races. 

(i'6)  Weazel-fae'di  old  fellow.]  Menander's  words,  as  preferved  by  Do- 
r/utv.s.,  are  thefe,  tx.v\os  Jr<'  rocXiumc  ytpw.  which  he  charges  Terence  with 
having  iinfun^trf:ood.  rciA-//,he  fays  is  a  Weazle,  and  TaXium;  a  Lizard. 
rerence  is  very  likely  to  have  made  Pythias  exprefs  her  diflike  of  the 
b,  by  comparing  hirn  to  a  Weazle,  whofe  fkin  has  much  of  the  tawny 
in  As  to  the  paflage  from  Menander,  there  is  nothing  of  the  colour  of 

thr,  animal  expreffed  in  it.  A  Lizard  being  a  thin  animal,  Menander  pro- 
bably  intended  a  iimijitude  in  the  lanknefs.  TaXzwKr,;  y^uv  may  there- 
fore be  xonflrued  a  thin  half-ftarv'd  fellow.     Cooke. 

(57)  I'll  devifejime  means  to-day,  \ffc]  The  revenge  of  Pythias  on  Par- 
meno  is  very  artfully  made  productive  of  the  cataftrophe.     Donatus. 

(58)  Ceres  and  Bacchus  are  •warm  friends  of  Venus.]  Sine  Cerere  et  Liber» 
friget  Venus.  A  proverb,  fignifying  that  love  is  cold  without  good  eating 
and  drinking. 

(59)  Sanga^as  well  becomes ,  isfc]  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  feem  tohave  had 
their  thoughts  on  this  fcene  in  their  draught  of  the  mob-regiment  in  Phi- 
lafter.  The  old  Cap  tail;  difembodies  his  militia  much  in  the  fame  manner 
with  Gnatho. — Ci  Fail  off  again  my  fweet  youths;  come,  and  every  man 
trace  to  his  houfe  again,  and  hang  his  pewter  up." 

(Co)  At  Antipho' 3,  Isfcj]  Chaerea  aifignsvery  natural  reafons  for  not  hav- 

anged  his  drefs :   and   here  it  is  worth  while  to  obferve  the  art  of  Te- 

t  nc   ,  fince  the  fequel  of  the  fable  made  it  abfclutely  neceffary  that  Chaefea 

fhould  appear  again  before  'i  haij  m  the  habit  which  he  wore  while  in  the 

(61 J   Enfer 
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(61)  Enter  Laches.]  Here  the  Poet  introduces  Laches,  as  he  did  Parme- 
no  juft  before,  in  a  ftate  of  perfeA  tranquillity  ,  that  the  fudden  turn  of 
their  itate  of  mind  might  be  more  entertaining  to  the  fpectators.  Donatus. 

(62)  What  fpcrt  youve  made  iviitin.]  There  is  a  great  error,  in  regard  to 
the  unity  of  time,  in  Terence's  Eunuch,  when  Laches,  the  old  nan,  enters 
bv  miftake  into  the  he  ue  of  Thais,  where  betwixt  his  exit  and  the  entrance 
of  Pythias,  who  comes  to  give  ample  relation  of  the  diforderi  he  has  raifsd 

^within,  Parmeno,  who  was  left  upon  the  liage,  has  not  above  five  lines  to 
fpeak.      C'ji  Bien  employer  U7i  temps  ft  court. 

Dryden's  mTay  of  Dramatic  Foefe. 

Befides  the  alfurdity  here  taken  notice  of  by  Dryden,  in  regard  to  time, 
there  is  alfo  another  inconvenience  in  the  prefent  inftance3  arifing  from  too" 
ftrict  an  adherence  to  the  unity  of  place.  What  a  figure  would  this  narra- 
tion of  Pythias  have  made,  if  thrown  into  action  !  The  circumftance*  are  in 
themfehres  as  truly  comic  as  thofe  of  any  fcene  in  this  excellent  play;  and 
it  would  be  well  Worth  while  to  follow  Laches  into  the  houfe,  to  be  prefent" 
at  the  ridiculous  diftrefs  and  confaiion  which  his  prefence  muft  occafion. 

There  is  now  ever  $  much  more  to  be  commended,  and  even  imitated,  than 
cenfured  in  the  conftruction  of  this  laft  ad.  All  that  palTes  between  Pythias 
Pa  meno,  and  Laches,  is  truly  admirable. 

(•3)  Enter  Thrafc  aud  Cnatuo.}  With  :he  entrance  of  Laches  into  the  houfe 
of  Thais,  and  in  confequence  of  it,  his  conient  to  the  marriage  of  Chsereaj 
with  Pamphila,  the  fable  of  the  Eunuch  is  certainly  concluded  :  and  all  that 
follows,  like  the  laft  fcene  of  the  Andrian,  is  but  the;  lame  completion  of  an 
epifoae.  limping  after  the  main  action.  In  the  fous  firft  .' as  the  adven- 
tures of  Thrafo  are  fo  artfully  interwoven  with  the  other  bufinefs  of  the" 
play,  that  they  are  fairly  blended  and  incorporated  with  the  fable  of  the 
Eunuch  :  but  here  we  perceive  that  though  our  author  has  got  rid  of  one  of 
Menander's  pieces,  the  other,  the  Colax,  (till  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands. 
Was  an  author  to  form  his  play  on  twenty  different  pieces,  if  he  eould  mek 
them  all  down  into  one  action,  there  would  b  \  no  impropriety  :  but  if  he 
borrows  only  from  two,  whenever  the  epifode  ceafes  to  act  as  one  of  the 
neceffary  fprings  of  the  main  action,  it  becomes  i  the  unity 

of  the  action  (perhaps  the  only  unity,  which  ought  never  to  be  violated;  is 
deftroyed.  T'hrafo,  fays  Donatus,  is  brought  back  again,  in  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  fome  lha-  e  in  the  good  graces  of  Thais,  that  he  may  not  be  made 
unhappy  at  the  end  of  the  play :  but  furely  it  is  an  effential  part  of  the 
poetical  juftice  of  comedy  to  expofe  coxcombs  to  ridicule,  and  to  punilh 
them,  though  without  any  mocking  feverity,  for  their  follies. 

(64.)  Tour  head  broke  ivith  her  Jlipper.']  There  was  no  doubt  at  Athen* 
fome  comedy  of  the  loves  of  Hercules  and  Omphale ;  in  which  the  hero 
was  reprefented  with  a  diftaff  by  the  fide  of  his  miftrefs,  who  broke  his 
head  with  her, flipper.     To  which  Gnatho  alludes  in  this  place.     D  .icier. 

'(65)  Roil\l  this  Jtone.~\  Pleafant  alluhon  to  the  fable  of  Sifyphus.    Do- 
natus. 

(66 )  Shall  phage  me  tn  the  Captain,  \*fcl\  Facetioufly  faid  in  the  character 
•f  the  Parafite,  who  difcourfea  in  convivial  terms.     Donatus. 

(67)  *Tis  his  due^\  I  cannot  think  that  this  play,  excellent  as  it  is  in  al- 
moft  all  other  refpects,  concludes  confidently  with  the  manner-,  of  Gentle- 
men :  there  is  a  meannefs  in  Phaedria  and  Chserea  conferring  to  take  Thrafo 
into  their  fociety  with  a  view  of  fleecing  him,  which  the  Poet  ihould  have 

ltd.     Cooke. 
The  confent  of  Laches  to  the  continuance  of  his  fon's  connection  with 
1  nais  is  alfo  fo  repugnant  to  modern  manners,  that  Fontaine  found  himfelf 
•bliged  to  change  that  circurrjlance  in  his  imitation  of  this  comedy. 

' NOTES 


NOTES 


ON 


THE  SELF-TORMENTOR, 


( I )   Sujsain  'd  of  old  by  young  performers .] 


IT  appears  from  this  paffagc 
that  the  Prologue  wasufual- 


ly  fpoken  by  young  men.     Dacier. 

(z)  That  Tllfrf  explain  ;  then  fay  ivhat  brings  me  here."]  Terence  has  been 
accuiedby  fomc  criticks  of  being  worfe  than  his  word  here ;  for,  fay  they,  he 
does  not  firfc  explain  why  he  has  chofen  an  old  performer.  But  this  accu- 
fution  is  unjuft,  for  it  is  the  firft  thing  which  he  does :  what  he  fays  before  is 
merely  to  make  the  piece  known,  which  bufmefs  he  difpatches  in  two  words, 
and  that  too  in  a  parenthefis.     Dacier. 

This  paflage  is  alfo  vindicated  by  Scaliger  in  his  poeticks,  chap.  3.  book  6. 

(3)  Wrought  from  a  fingle  to  a  double  plct.~\  Duplex  qua  ex  arguments  fa£Ia 
efl  fimplici.  This  pafiage  has  greatly  perplexed  the  Commentators.  Julius 
Scaliger  was  of  opinion  that  Terence  called  this  Comedy  Duplex,  double, 
became  it  was  acted  at  two  different  times  :  the  iivofrfi  A£is  at  the  clofe  of 
the  evening,  and  the  remaining  three  on  the  following  morning  ;  and  that  it 
therefore  ferved  as  two  diftinct  pieces.  But  this  conjecture  is  not  admifiable  : 
Terence  only  meant  to  fay  that  he  had  doubled  the  characters ;  inftead  of 
one  old  man,  one  young  gallant,  one  mifrff,  as  in  Menander,  he  had  tivo  old 
men,  &c.  he  therefore  adds  very  properly,  ncvam  effe  of  endi,  That  our  Comedy 
h  New. — which  certainly  could  not  have  been  implied,  had  the  characters 

in  the  Greek- poet*-    Dacier. 

(4)  That  our  Comedy  is  new,  &c]  Terence  pretends,  that  having  doubled 
bject  of  the  Self-tormentor,  his  piece  is  new.     I  allow  it ;  but  whether 

it  is  better  on  that  account,  is  quite  another  queftion.     Dider.ot. 

It  is  impomble  not  to  regret  that  there  are  not  above  ten  lines  of  the  Self- 

.  rved  among  the  fragments  of.  Menander.     We  are  fo  deep- 

,!  by  what  we  fee  of  that  character  in. Terence,  that  one  cannot 

enquire  in  what  manner  the  Greek  poet  fuftained  it  through 

:  iman  A  uj  or,  tl  sugh  he  has  adopted  the  title  of  the 

•.,  that  Menedemus  is  ioon  thrown  into  the  back* 
1  iv  brought  \  principal  ol  jcdfc:  cr.  to  vary 

the. 
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the  alkifion  a  little,  the  Menedemus  of  Terence  feerns  to  be  a  drawing  in 
miniature  copied  from  a  full  length,  as  large  as  the  life,  by  Menander. 

(5)  Mrjl  of  you  knoiv  already?^  This  is  a  remarkable  proof  how  careful 
the  Romans  were  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  Poets      S. 

(6)  To  Mufici.]  The  Ancients  calledTthat  Mufic;  which  we  now  term 
the  Belles  Litres.  Ariftophanes  more  than  once  calls  the  art  of  dramatic 
writing,  Mufic.     Dacier. 

(7)  Who  lately  introduced  a  hreathlefs  Jlave,  lffc.~\  It  mufl  have  been  a  very 
wretched  piece,  if  this  was  the  moft  beautiful  paifage  in  it.  Yet  fuch  an  in- 
cident is  often  neceffary,  as  may  be  ietn  in  the  Amphitryon  of  Plautus, 
where  Mercury  runs  in  crying, 

Concedlte  atque  abfcediie,  omnes  de  'via  deccdite. 

Terence  therefore  only  blames  thofe  authors,  who,  like  Lufcius,  made  it 
the  capital  circumftance  in  their  plays.     Dacier. 

YLzd  Madam  Dacier  quoted  the  whole  paflage  in  the  Amphitryon,  I  think, 
it  would  have  been  evident  that  Plautus  alio  meant  to  ridicule  the  like  prac° 
tice. 

Concedlte  atque  abfceditc*  omnes  de  'via  decedite, 
JVec  quifquam  tarn  audax  fv.at  homo,  qui  obviam  infiflat  mihi  t 
Nam  mihi  quidem,  hcrclc^  qui  minus  lie  eat  Deo  minitarier 
Potouloy  ni  decedai  mihi,  quam  fervulo  in  Comadiis  ? 

Plaut.  Amph.  Act  2.  Sc.  4 

Give  place,  make  room,  and  clear  the  way  before  me, 
Nor  any  be  fo  bold  to  Hop  my  fpeed  ! 
For  fhall  not  I,  who  am  a  Deity, 
Menace  the  croud,  unlefs  they  yield  to  me, 
As  well  as  flaves  in  Comedy  ? 

(8)  Ail  an  eafy  part."]  Statariam  agere.  The  word  Siatariam  has  not 
been  thoroughly  understood  ;  in  order  more  fully  to  explain  it,  we  tnuft  have 
recourfe  to  its  original  meaning.  The  Greek  Poets  divided  their  chorufes 
into  two  different  forts  of  verfe,  the  suc-tyM  f/,zkv,  ftatarios  verfus,  fo  called, 
becaufe  the  actor  who  repeated  them  never  moved  from  his  place  ;  and  into 
the  vrocpodiKK  fz.sX'4,  motorics  verfus,  becaufe  the  performer  fkipped  and 
danced  about  while  he  was  repeating  his  part.  This  has  been  perfectly  well 
explained  by  the  Scholiafts  upon  iEfchylus  and  Ariftophanes.  The  Romans 
made  the  fame  diitinctions,  and  called  thofe  pieces  Stataria  which  were  grave 
and  compofed,  and  required  little  or  no  action.  The  Motoric  on  the  con- 
trarly  were  lively  and  fu!l  of  bufinefs  and  action. — This  Play  is  of  the  for- 
mer kind. — Some  Commentators  imagine  Terence  means  one  character  only 
by  Statariam,  as  if  perfouam  were  to  be  underftood  ;  though  the  ancients 
did  call  the  actors  ftatarios  et  motor ios,  according  to  the  different  parts  they 
were  engaged  in,  f  am  convinced  that  it  is  not  in  this  place  at  all  appli- 
cable to  them,  but  to  the  whole  comedy  :  how  elfe  are  we  to  explain  the 
45  th  verfe. 

Sin  I  cots  ef}  ad  alium  mox  defertur  gregem. 

To  apply  it  to  any  one  of  the  other  actors  of  the  company,  would  be  over- 
training the  fenie  of  the  text.     Dacier. 

r  entirely  of  a  different  opinion  from  Madam  Dacier,  concerning  ih,- 

fenfc 
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fenfe  of  the  words  Stctariam  ggere,  I  have  translated  them  as  referring  mere- 
ly to  the  character  ,  which  the  Prologue-Speaker  was  to  play,  (which  T  ap- 
prehendjto  have  been  Menedemus)  and  not  to  the  v.  hole  comedy  :  and  the 
lines  immediately  fubfequent..  I  think,  confirm  this  interpretation,  as  they 
in  a  description'  of  the  laborious  characters  he  ufually  reprefented,  Cla- 
morejumtdot  cum  labore  madumo  ;  and  which  he  urges  as  a  plea  for  his  beinj 
allowed  to  a -at  an  eafier  part  at  prefent. 


"  - "— -         ■  -da  te  pc  tena  tern ,  m  ib  I 

Statarhzm  agere3  ut Ike  at  per  'Jtlentium* 

As  to  the  difficulty  ftarted  by  Madam  Dacier  of  reconciling  Bin  !:vh,  &c. 
to  the  reft  of  the  context,  it  is  a  difficulty,  which  I  muft  own  I  cannot  en- 
tirely comprehend. 

(9)  i  pure.]  Terence  with  great  propriety  commends  this  play 
for  the  purity  of  its  ftile  ;  he  knew  it  to  be  very  deficient  in  point  of  achiottj 
and  therefore  determined  ro  repair  that  clefcci  by  ihe  vivacity  and  piiri  ;  01 
the  language  ;  and  he  has  r.  rfe&ly  fucceeded.     D  *cicr. 

Here  I  Rave  again  quoted  Madam  Dacier  niere-y   ro    exprefs  my  d 
from  her  opinion.     The  play  is,  in  my  mind,  far  from  being  deftitute  of  ac- 
tion :  the  plot  being   as  artfully  contracted,  and  containing  as  many  unex- 
pected turn?  end  variety  of  incident?,  as  any  of  our  Author's  pieces,  as  may 
perhaps  appear  in  ths.  courfe  oftheTe  m  t 

(10)  The  Self 'Tormentor^  There  is,  perhaps,  no  play  cf  Terence  wherein  the 
Author  has  pointed  out  the  place  and  time  of  acTjon  with  more  exactnefs  than 
in  the  prefent:  and  yet  the  fettling  thofe  two  points  has  occasioned  a  mof>  furi- 
ous controyerfy  between  two  learned  Frenchmen,  Hedelin  and  Menage.  Ma- 
darifDacier,in  her  remarks,has  endeavoured  to  moderate  between  theirnfome- 

■  .ide,  and  femet'mes  to  the  other.   I,  perhaps,  in  my  turn, 

5m  all  three,  not  doubting  hut  I  lhall  become  equally 
ehenfions  oi  future  criiicks.     I  mall  however    endeavour  to 
remarks  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the  piece  itfelf,  and  to  draw 
1  ents  from  within  rather  than  from  without.     Thi  principal  caufe 
renterrors  of  Hedelir  and  Menage3feems  tc  me  to  have  been  an  idle 
m eign  to  the  purpcle  ;   together  with  an  obftinate  ad- 
fevcral  fyftems,  which  having  once  adopted^  thev  were  re- 
folved  to  fquare  ail  their  arguments    to  the  fupport  of  their  opinions,  rather 
than  t  em  towards  the  inveftigation  of  truth.     The  matters  in  di£ 

rute  t  .  sm,  though  -trawn  out  to  a  great  length  of  contro\  ;rfy,  lie 

•IT3W  compafs.     But  there  being  in  both  an  apparent  jealoufy  of 
their  characters  as  fcholars,  both  were  induced  to  multiply  quot  tionsand  il- 
.  ions  from  otheifauthors,   inftead  of  turning  their  attention  Uifficiently 
vxt,  and  making  the  poet  a  comment  on  himftlfj  v  hich  every  writer, 
efpeciaily  thole  \s  >t  the  Drama,  ought  to  be      Each  were  in  fome 

inibnces  wrong  \  and  even  when  they  were  in  the  right,  having  condescend- 
ed to  maim-  ith  falfe  arg;  tnent  .    -  turn  afford- 
jlVl  opporrunity  bf  cavilling  with  fome  appearanet  of  juilice. 
Many     -                                     1   think,   appear  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  notes, 
from  which  it  may  be  concluded,  that  there  is  no  point  whatever,  tr>t  lies 
io  plain  and  level  to  tl                   .ding,  but  it  may  be  rendered  obfeure  and 
intricate  by  learned  and  ingenious  difputants,  who   chufe  it  as  a  fubject.  for 
-  reiie  of  th       I             :.::d  a  difplay  of  their  erudition, 
(ll                                                      arry.]      Fodere,  zi-t  arare  nut  aliquid  fcrre. 
r  -  onfequence  than  is  generally  imagined,  to- 
wards 
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wards  the  underftanding^  the  true  intent  and  management  of  this  play ;  for 
ic  Is  material  to  know  what  Menedemus  is  about  when  Chremes  firft  accofts 
him ;  whether  he  is  at  work  in  the  field  or  is  returning  home  loaded  with 
his  tools.  Two  very  learned  men  engaged  in  a  very  elaborate  difputation 
upon  this  fubject.  If  Menedemus  is  ftill  at  work  when  Chremes  firft  meets 
him,  Terence  would  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  a  very  grofs  impropriety 
in  the  conduct  of  his  comedy  ;  for,  as  the  fcene  never  changes,  Menedemus 
maft  neceflarily  be  ever  prefent.  Terence  could  never  be  fo  abfurd  as  not  to 
guard  againft  failing  into  fo  grofs  an  error.  He  not  only  takes  care  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  fttuation  of  Menedemus,  but  alfo  with  the  hour  of  the 
day,  at  which  the  piece  commences  ;  which  is  plainly  marked  out  by  thefe 
words,  aid  aliquid 'fcrre,  which  decides  the  whole  point  in  queftion.  Mene- 
demus having  been  at  work  all  day,  and  being  unable  to  fee  any  longer,  takes 
his  tools  on  his  back,  and  is  making  the  beft  of  his  way  home  ;  Chremes  at. 
that  very  inftant  meets  him  near  his  own  door,  where  the  fcene  lies  :  the  be- 
ginning of  this  play  therefore  is  evidently  towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when 
Menedemus  had  quitted  his  work.     Dacier. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  want  of  accuracy  in  this  way  of  reafoning,  with 
which  Madam  Dacier  efpoufes  Hedelin's  argument ;  for  why,  as  Menage 
"  juftly  fays,  fnould  the  words  aut  aliquid ferre  refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
Menedemus  was  then  actually  employed,  more  than  the  other  words,  fodere, 
aut  arrare  f  or  if  they  were  fo  interpreted,  ftill  they  muft  be  applied  to  his 
carrying  burdens  in  the  courfe  of  his  laborious  occupations,  While  at  work  in 
the  fields.  One  word  of  marginal  direction,  fetting  down  the  Pantomime  of 
the  fcene,  according  to  Diderot's  plan  would  have  folved  all  our  doubts  on 
this  head.  On  the  whole,  Menage,  I  think,  fails  in  his  proofs  that  Menede- 
mus is  actually  at  work,  though  he  labours  that  point  exceedingly  :  and 
Hedelin  is  manifeftly  wrong  in  maintaining  that  the  fcene  lies  within  the 
city  of  Athens.  One  of  the  principal  objections  urged  by  Hedelin  (and  re- 
ferred to  by  Madam  Dacier  in  the  above  note)  to  the  Poet's  having  intend- 
ed to  exhibit  Menedemus  actually  at  work,  when  Chremes  accofts  him,  is 
that  the  fcene  evidently  lies  between  both  their  houfes;  Were  the  fcene 
laid  in  town,  as  Hedelin  contends,  indeed  it  could  not  be :  but  if  in  the 
country  adjacent,  as  Dacier  agrees  with  Menage,  why  might  not  Mene- 
demus, be  at  work  on  a  piece  of  ground  lying  between  the  two  houfes?  it 
is  natural  enough  that  the  fight  of  Menedemus  thus  employed,  might  urge 
Chremes  to  prelume,  under  the  privilege  of  good  neighbourhood,  to  fpeak 
to  him. There  is  a  brevity  and  fullennefs  alfo  in  the  anfwers  of  Menede- 
mus, that  feerns  in  character  for  a  man  employed,  and  unwilling  to.be  in- 
terrupted, though  he  relents  by  degrees,  and  reluctantly  fulTers  Chremes 
to  force  his  tools  from  him. — His  being  at  work  too  forms  a  kind  of  thea- 
trical picture  on  the  opening  of  the  piece. — Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  ftrongeit 
arguments,  deduced  from  the  fcene  itfelf,  which  can  be  urged  in  behalf  of 
the  notion  of  Menedemus's  being  exhibited  as  at  work  on  his  farm ;  and' 
fome  of  them,  I  think  appear  wreighty  and  plaufible :  but  a  further  exami- 
nation, with  an  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  reft  of  the  piece,  determined 
me  to  the  contrary  opinion. — At  the  end  of  the  fcene,  it  is  evident  that 
Menedemus  quits  the  ftage,  and  enters  his  own  houfe.  It  cannot  be  faid, 
that  he  is  prevailed  on  to  defiit  from  his  labour  by  the  arguments  of  Chre- 
mes ;  fince  he  will  not  even  accept  the  invitation  to  fupper  left  it  mould 
afford  him  a  refpite  from  his  mifery.  It  is  plain  therefore,  I  think,  that  Te- 
rence meant  to  open  the  firft  act  with  the  clofe  of  the  day,  together  with 
the  labours  of  Menedemus ;  as  he  begins  the  third  act  with  the  break  of 
day  and  the  coming  forth  of  Menedemus,  to  return  to  his  toils  and  feli- 
pmiifhmsnt. 

3  K  The 
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The  length  of  this,  and  fome  other  conti  overfial  notes  on  tins  comedyy 
will,  I  hope,  be  excufed,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  difpute  has  filled 
whole  volumes.  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  clear  up  thefe  points  to 
the  belt  of  my  abilities;  fmce  none  can  be  fo  juftly  repoved  for  having 
omitted  to  explain  an  author's  meaning,  as  thofe  who  have  attempted  to 
tramlate  him. 

(12)   /  am  a  man,    life.]   Homo  /urn  ;   humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto.      It  is 
faid  that  at  the  delivery  of  this  fentiment,  the  whole  theatre,  though  full  of 
I  ignorant  people,  refounded  w ith  applaufe.     S t .  Au  c v  s  t  i  n  e. 
It  is  faid  this  fentence  was  received  with  an  univerfal  applaufe.     There 
cannot  be  a  greater   argument  of  the  general  good  under/landing  of  a  people, 
than  a  fudden  confent  to  give  their  approbation  of  a  fendment  which  has  no 
emotion  in  it.     If  it  were  fpoken  with  never  fo  great  fkill  in  the  actor,  the 
manner  of  uttering  that  fentence  could  have   nothing  in  it  which  could 
ftrike  any  but  people  of  the  great fl  humanity,  nay,  people  elegant  and  fkilful   in 
ations  upon  it.     It  is  poffible  he  might  have  laid  his  hands  on  hisbreaft, 
and  with  a  winning  infinuation  in  his  countenance,  expreffed  to  his  neigh- 
bour that  he  was  a  man  who  made  his  cafe  his  own :  yet  I'll  engage  a 
:  in  Covent-Garden  might  hit  fuch  an  attitude  a  thoufand  times  be- 
ne would  have  been  regarded. 

Steele's  Spectator,  N9.  50a. 

We  are  not  to  take  this,  as  hath  conftantly  been  done,  for  a  fentiment  of 
furs  humanity  and  the  natural  ebullition  of  benevolence.  We  may  pbferve  in 
it  a  defigned  ftroke  of  fatirical  refentment.  The  Self-Tormentor,  as  we 
faw,  had  ridiculed  Chremes'  curioftf  by  a  fevere  reproof.  Chremes,  to  be 
with  him,  reflects  upon  the  inhumanity  of  his  temper.  "  You,  fays  he 
€i  [or  rather  he  implies]  feem  fuch  a  foe  to  humanity,  that  you  fpare  it  not 
"  in  yourfelf ;  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  affected  when  I  fee  it  fulfer  in  ano* 
«  therr 

Kurd's  Dijfertation  on  the  Provinces  of  the  Drama. 

I  cr-nnct  difmifs  this  long  note  without  expreffing  my  concurrence  with 
the  laft  cited  critic  in  his  explanation  of  this  paffage  :  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele  that  fentiments  of  humanity  are  fuffered  to  pafs  un- 
2d  on  our  Theatres,  any  more  than'  I  can  conclude  with  the  pious  Saint 
Augufrine,  that  the  Roman  Theatre  was  filled  with  foolilh  and  ignorant 
people.     A  modern  audience  feems  to  be  on  the  catch  for  fentiment ;  and 
perhaps  often  injudicioufly :  for  nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  to  the  genius 
of  the  Drama,  whether  in  Tragedy  or  Comedy,  than  a  forced  detail  of  fen- 
ts,  unlefs,  like  this  before  us,  they  grow  out  of  the  circumftances  of 
idle  play,  and  fall  naturally  from  the  character  that  delivers  them.     The 
lal  contains  a  play  of  words  between  homo  and  humani,  and  a  retort  of  the 
alienum,  which  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  be  given  with  its  full  force 
in  a  tranflation.     My  verfion,  I  am  confeious,  does  not  comprehend  every 
•word;  but  I  hope  it  will  be  found  to  include  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Fenti- 
ment.    It  is  eal'y  to  open  it  flill  further  by  a  more  diffufed  expreflion  ;  but 
ught  that  ccr.cifenefs  made  it  more  round,  and  full,  and  forcible.     If 
:.re  any  readers  of  a  different  opinion,   let  them  fubftitute  the  two  fol- 
e  lines ;  though  I  muft  own  I  prefer  that  in  the  text. 

I  am  a  man  ;  and  all  calamities, 

That  touch  humanity,  come  home  to  me. 

C  t  3 )  I  need.]  Comedy  relates  to  the  whole  fpecies,  Tragedy  to  indivi- 
Wfaat  1  mean  is,  this,  the  hero  of  a  Tragedy  is  fuch  or  fuch  a  man  ; 

Regulu?, 
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Regulua,  or  Brutus,  or  Cato,  and  no  other  perfon.  The  principal  charac- 
ter of  a  comedy,  mould  on  the  contrary  reprefent  a  great  number  of  men. 
If  by  chance  the  Poet  fhould  give  him  fo  peculiar  a  phyfiognomy,  that 
th  ere  were  in  fociety  but  one  individual  who  refembled  him,  comedy  would 
relapfe  into  its  childhood,  and  degenerate  into  fatire. 

Terence  feems  to  me  to  have  fallen  once  into  this  error.  His  Self-Tor^ 
mentor  is  a  father  aiKicfted  at  the  extremities  to  which  he  has  driven  his  fon 
by  an  excefs  of  feverity ;  for  which  he  punifhes  himfelf  by  rags,  hard  fare 
avoiding  company,  putting  away  his  iervants,  and  condemning  himie.(f  to 
labour  the  earth  with  his  own  hands.  One  may  venture  to  pronounce  fuch. 
a  father  to  be  out  of  nature.  A  great  city  would  fcarce  in  an  age  furniih 
one  example  of  fo  whimfical  a  diitrefs. 

Horace,  whofe  tafte  was  of  a  fmgular  delicacy,  appears  to  me  to  have 
perceived  this  fault,  and  to  have  glanced  at  it  in  the  following  paltage. 

Hie  ?  *ulx  credere  pojps 
Quamfthi  nonfit  amicus  :  ita  id  pater  We,    Terenti 
Fabuia  quern  miferu.m  nato  vixijje  fi:gato 
Inducit}  non  fe  pejus  cruciaverii at  que  hie. 

No — 'tis  amazing,  that  this  man  of  pelf, 
Hath  yet  fo  little  friendihip  for  himfelf, 
That  ev'n  the  Self-Tormentor  in  the  pray 
Cruel,  who  drove  his  much-lov'd  fon  away, 
Amidft  the  willing  tortures  of  defpair, 
Could  not,  with  wretchednefs  like  his,  compare. 

Francis. 

Nothing  is  more  in  the  manner  of  this  Poet,  than  to  have  given  two 
fenfes  to  pejus,  one  of  which  is  aimed  at  Terence,  and  the  other  fails  on  Fn~ 
fidius,  the  immediate  object  of  his  fatire.     Diderot. 

Perhaps  the  reader  will  imagine  the  latter  part  of  the  above  note,  relative 
to  Horace,  is  rather  a  refinement  of  the  ingenious  critic,  than  the  real  in- 
tention of  the  fatirift. 

(14)  If  there's  a  caufe ^  &:.]  Si  quid  laboris  ejt  noli  em.  This  paffage  has 
not  been  rightly  underlie cd.  After  Meneclemus  tells  Chremes  that  he  is 
refolved  to  torment  himfelf,  Chremes  unable  to  account  for  fo  extraordi- 
nary and  whimfical  a  humour  in  his  neighbour,  fays,  ft  quid  laboris  eft,  nol- 
lem,  and  means  to  be  under  Hood  to  proceed  with  U  deter r ere.  Something 
very  fhocking,  even  bordering  upon  defperation,  muft  have  happened,  to 
give  Menedemus  caufe  to  behave  in  this  manner,  and  this  obliges  Chremes 
to  be  fo  preffing  with  his  neighbour  to  quit  this  toilibnie  and  fatiguing 
work,  and  the  rather  as  it  would  in  a  great  meafure  contribute  towards  his 
forgetting  the  caufe  of  all  his  troubles — a  piece  of  complaifance  and  poiite- 
nefs,  which  I  have  always  been  charmed  with.     D.vcier. 

(15)  To  /bread  the  touches.']  It  will  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomething 
here  of  the  ancient  manner  of  eating  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans:  they 
fat,  or  rather  lay,  in  an  accumbent  poflure  :  the  beds  or  couches,  on  which 
they  lay,  "were  round  the  table,  which  was  raifed  but  a  little  from  the 
ground.     Cooke. 

(16)  So  many  Jlaves  to  drefs  mef\  The  better  fort  of  people  had  eating- 
dreffes,  which  are  here  alluded  to.  Thefe  drelTes  were  light  garments  tc* 
put  on  as  foon  as  they  had  bathed,  They  commonly  bathed  before  eating ; 
and  the  chief  meal  was  in  the  evening.     Cooke. 

3KJ  (17)  GMR'i 
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(17)  Ckaths,  moveables, — Slaves,  male  and  female.]  Nee  <vas,  net  weftmen* 
turn — anc'illas,  Iffc.  Among  the  fragments  of  Menander's  Heautontimoru- 
menos,  is  a  line  much  to  this  purpofe.  — 

Aarpov  hpa.<jra.ivu,?  apyvp&ictjoc- 

The  bath,  maid-fervants,  fdver-utenfils. 

There  are  alfo  two  other  lines,  which  feem  to  be  defcriptive  of  the  tnife* 
ries  of  being  driven  into  exile. 

Let  him  remain  at  home,  and  free  remain, 
Or  ceafe  to  be,  who  wou'd  be  truly  bleft ! 

May  we  not  conjecture  from  thefe  paffages,  that  this  firft  fcene  is  a  pretty 
clofe  tranflation  from  Menander ;  efpecially  as  it  contains  no  part  of  the 
fable,  but  what  is  merely  relative  to  the  Self-Tormentor,  which,  we  know, 
occupied  the  whole  play  in  the  Greek  Poet  ? 

(18)  Then  Jet  my  honje  to  /ale.']  Infer ipft  Mho  ades  ? — It  appears  by  this, 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  to  fix  bills  on  their  doors,  as  we  do  now. 
JEdes  <vendi  nda    cedes  locandee,    a  houfe  to  he  fold,    a  hcufe  to  be  let.      Patrick. 

(19)  Fifteen  talents.]  A  talent,  according  to  Cooke,  was  equal  to  103I. 
15$.  English  money* 

v2c)  While  Vm  in  mis *ry  too.']  There*  is  much  refemblance  between  this 
character  of  Menedemus,  and  that  of  Laertes  in  the  Odyffey.  Laertes, 
unhappy  and  arni&ed  at  the  abfence  of  his  fon,  is  under  the  fame  trouble 
and  anxiety. 

Thy  Sire  in  folitude  foments  his  care  : 

The  Court  is  joylefs,  for  thou  art  not  there,  &c. 

Pope's  Odyffey,  Book  XL     V.  226. 

Laertes  lives    the  miferable  Sire, 
Lives,  but  implores  of  ev'ry  pow'r  to  lay 
The  burden  down,  and  wifhes  for  the  clay. 
Torn  from  his  offspring  in  the  eve  of  life,  &c. 

Book  XV.    V.37S*. 

But  old  Laertes  weeps  his  life  away, 

And  deems  thee  loft 

The  mournful  hour  that  tore  his  fon  away 
Sent  the  fad  Sire  in  folitude  to  flray ; 
Yet  biified  with  his  Haves,  to  ceafe  his  woe, 
He  dreft  the  vine,  and  bad  the  garden  blow,  &c. 

Book  XVI.     V.  145. 

(21}  The  Diony/ia.  The  Athenians  celebrated  fevcral  feafts  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  but  there  were  two  principal  ones ;  one  kept  hi  the  Spring,  the 
other  in  the  Autumn  leafon.  The  Abbe  u'Aubignac  [Hcdelin]  has  been 
very  minute  in  his  account  of  thefe  feafts,  and  yet  after  all  has  unhappily 
pitched  upon  the  wrong  one  ;  for  he  thinks  the  feaft  Terence  is  now  fpeak- 

ing 
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ing  of3  was  that  held  in  the  Spring  feafon,  called-by  the  ancients  jSnthefisria, 
where  he  alfo  places  that  called  the  Pyiboigia,  becaufe  they  then  broathea 
the  wine  caiks  ;  and  he  grounds  his  opinion  upon  line  the  50th,  of  the  firil 
fcene  in  the  third  act. 

Relcvi  omnia  dolia,  omncs  Jeriaj. 

I  have  pierc'd  ev'ry  veflel,  ev'ry  calk. 

But  this  manner  of  reafoning  is  by  no  means  conclufive ;  for,  could  they 
not  have  done  jufl  the  feif  fame  thing  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  ?  And 
in  fad:  they  did  fo  upon  all  th_ir  grand  feftivais,  in  order  to  entertain  their 
guefts  with  the  beff  wine  their  cellar  afforded  ? — Befides,  we  may  here  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  broaching  ail  the  vefTeis  was  not  in  compliance  with  cuftom, 
but  that  Chremes  was  forced  into  it  by  the  importunities  of  Bacchis;  neither 
does  he  mention  it  ro  Menedemus,  but  with  an  intent  to  let  him  lee  to 
what  a  monflrcus  exp^nce  he  is  going  to  expofe  himfelf :  This  imitake  is 
of  greater  confequence  than  it  may  at  firft  appear  to  be  ;  for  it  is  productive 
of  many  more,  and  led  the  Abbe  to  place  the  fcene  of  this  comedy  erro- 
neoufly.  The  feait  in  cmeflion  was  that  celebrated  in  the  Autumn  feafon, 
and  was  called  Diofiyfia  in  agris,  the  Dionyfi..  in  the  field?.  Neither  is  the 
fcene  in  Athens,  as  Mr  d'Aubignac  fuppofed,  but  in  a  fmall  village,  where 
Chremes  and  Menedemus  had  each  of  them  a  houfe.  The  only  difficulty 
remaining,  is  to  account  why  Chremes  fays  Dionyjia  hie  funi,  the  Disnyfia 
are  held  here  to-day.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  This  feaft  continued  for  many 
days  but  not  in  the  fame  boroughs  or  villages,  at  one  and  the  fame  time  ; 
to-day  it  was  here,  to-morrow  there,  &c.  that  they  might  affemble  the 
more  company  together.     Dacier. 

Menage  obferves  that  it  is  not  clear  on  what  authority  Madam  Dacier  pro- 
nounces fo  abfolutely,  concerning  the  fluctuating  manner  of  celebrating  this 
feaft,  to-day  here,  to-morrow  there,  &c.  and  though  he  differs  with  Hede- 
iin  about  the  place  in  which  the  fcene  lies,  yet  he  defends  the  Abbe's  opi- 
nion concerning  the  Pytboigia  in  opppofition  to  Madam  Dacier.  Non  nof- 
:  t  ant  as  componere  Hies, 

(22)  He  has  jufl  dlfpaicVd  his  boy  into  the  city  to  her.~\  Sevolum  ad  earn  in 
urbem  mijit.  This  plainly  marks  the  fcene  to  be  in  the  country  ;  though 
M.  d'Aubignac  treats  this  argument  with  ridicule.  But  it  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  affert  that  there  is  not  one  comedy  of  ,Piautus,  or  Terence,  wnere 
one  may  not  meet  with  this  expreflicn  taken  in  his  own  fenfe  of  it.  Re 
will  perfuade  none  to  think  fo.  except  thofe  who  have  not  read  them.  For 
my  part  I  do  not  recollect  one  inftance  of  it,  and  I  will  venture  to  fay  it  is 
impoffible  to  find  one.     Dacier, 

(23)  Confide r j  'tis  a  long  iv ay  ojf.~\  Non  cogitas  hinc  longv.le  ejfe  ?  This  paf- 
fage,  as  well  as  the  circumftances  of  the  next  fcene,  are  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  the  fcene's  lying  in  the  country. 

(24)  Bufilyplying  of  the  tveb  tve  found her, .]  Texentem  telam  Jludiofe  ipfam 
jffendimus.  This  line  of  our  author  agrees  almofl  literally  with  the  follow- 
ing Greek  one  preferred  by  Le  Clerc  among  the  fragments  of  Menander, 

E§  if* pin  ixpztuct]o  (piXoTovco?  <XOLW. 

(25)  One  fervant-girL  a  tatter 'd  dirty  dowdy,  weaving  by  her.]  Pratersa 
•una  ancillula  erot :    ea  texehat  nnaypannis  obf:ta,  neg/ecla,  immunda  illwvie.  Thi* 

paffage  is  equally  clofe  to  the  fenfe  of  the" following,  taken  from  the  fame 
fcook. 
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A'fw  ai»,rt$tt,M*  fv^rxprji^  ^ikxU(ai>yi» 

Le  Clcrc  took  thefe  Greek  lin^s  from  Victorious;  and  Vi&orious  copied 
k  of  Pclitian,  who   had  written   them  in  the  margin,  not 
(as  it  mould  feem)  of  his  own  compofition,  but  from  a  fragment,  which  he 
had  lome  where  met  w  ith,  of  Menander. 

pofing  the  lines  in  queftion  to  be  genuine,  may  wc  not  fairly  conclude 
II  this  fine  narration  is  a  very  cloie  imitation  of  Menander,  as  well  as 
iKat  other  beautiful  one,  which  opens  the  firir,  act.  ? 

we  of  you.]  Terence's  comedy  of  the  Self-Tormentor 

tteu  as  if  lie  hoped  to  pleafe  none  but  fuch  as  had  as  good  a  tafte  a$ 

l£     I  could  ret  bat  renecb  upon  the  natural  description  of  the  inno- 

eert  y  :m  made  by  the  fervant  to  his  mafter.      When  I  came  to  the 

be  a  very  good  actor,  and  draw  attention  rather  from 

his  own  character  than  the  words  of  the  author,  that  cculd  gain  it  among 

us  for  this  fpeech,  though  lb  full  of  nature  and  good  fenfe. 

Steele's  Spectator,  No.  502. 

(2-)  Bui  come ;  now  Syria,  v5V«]  Here  we  enter  upon  the  other  part  of 
the  fable  which  the  Poet  has  moil  artfully  complicated  with  the  main  fub- 
ject.  by  making  Syrus  bring  Clitipho's  miilrefs  along  with  Antiphila.  This 
of  the  ftory,  we  know,  was  not  in  Menander. 

(  l8)  That  you  rr.a\  Jleep  in  peace  on  either  siDt,.]  In  AUREM  utram'vis^  otiofc 
tft  darmieu.  Literally  on  either  ear.  A  Latin  proverb,  ufed  by  Plautus  as 
well  as  our  author,  and  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  We  have  an  inflance  of 
rag  the  fragments  of  the  TlXaxu»,  or  Necklace,  of  Menander.  The 
fubjeel  cf  that  comedy,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fmail,  though  precious  re- 
mains of  it,  was  much  the  fame  as  that  of  the  George  Dandin  of  Moliere, 
the  marriage  of  a  poor  man  to  a  rich  heirefs.  An  extract  or  two,  may  per- 
haps not  be  difagreeable  to  the  reader,  and  ferve  to  relieve  the  drynefs  of 
the  controverfial  notes  to  this  comedy.  The  very  firft  line  contains  the  pro? 
verb. 

Esr,  a,fj.<portftx,  yu  %    yj  'fixXvpo;  xotru,  CCCf 

Now  may  our  heirefs  fleep  on  either  ear, 
Having  perform'd  a  great  and  mighty  feat. 
And  fatisfied  the  longings  of  her  foul. 
H-.r,  whom  lhe  hated  moft,  fhe  has  caft  forth, 
That  all  the  world  may  henceforth  look  upon 
The  yifage  of  Creobyla,  and  thence 
May  know  my  wife  for  miflrefs,  by  the  print 
Of  (tern  authority  upon  her  brow. 
She  is  indeed,  as  the  old  faying  goes, 
(#)  An  als  among  the  apes. — This  can't  be  kept 
In  filence,  even  tho'  I  wifh'd  it  fo. 
Curfe  on  the  night,  the  fource  of  all  my  ills ! 
Ah  me,  that  I  mould  wed  Creobyla  ! 
— Ten  talents,  and  a  wife  of  half  a  yard  ! 
And  then  who  is  there  can  endure  her  pride  ? 
Jiy  Jove,  by  Pallas,  'tis  intolerable. 
A  maid  moft  diligent,  and  quick  as  thought, 
ifl  forth,  to  introduce  another. 

(a)  to  fignify  thofe,who  are  proud  among  thofe,  who  iaugh 

at  them,  .; 

There 
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There  is  another  paffage  extant,  containing  part  of  a  dialogue  "be* 
%he  hufband  and  an  old  neighbour,  on  the  fame  fubject ;   but,  for  th-    fake 
of  variety,  I  mall  fubjoin  an  extract  from  the   fame   comedy  of  a  diifexesS 
colour. 

Sir  ft  xxxdSoufjLvv,   o?a  av  vnvys  yotft'.i,  &C 

Thrice  wretched  he,  that's  poor  and  takes  a  wife, 
And  doth  engender  children  ! — Oh  fool,  fool ! 
Who  undefended,  bare  of  neceffaries, 
Soon  as  ill  fortune  comes,  that  comes  to  all, 
Can't  wrap  his  miferies  in  affluence ; 
But  in  a  naked,  wretched,  poverty 
Freezes,  like  winter ;  mifery  his  portion 
Too  amply  dealt,  and  every  good  denied. 

What  Menander  has  in  the  above  parage  confidered  metaphorically,  out" 
twn  Shakefpeare  has  very  finely  realized : 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefo'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  cf  this  pitilefs  itorm  ! 
How  fhall  your  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fide?, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs,  defend  you 
From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  I 

King  Lear. 

{29)  She,  an  artful  baggage,  Iffc")  K<zc  arte  traciabat  tuirumi  ut  Ulivs  anU 
mum  evpidum  inopia  accenderet.  There  is  the  fame  fentiment,  and  much  of 
the  fame  turn  of  expreffion  in  Shakefpeare's  All's  Well  that  Ends  WelL 

She  knew  her  diftance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 

Madding  my  eager nefs  ivith  her  rejlraint^ 

As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  courfe 

Are  motives  of  more  fancy.  x 

This  fentiment  is  alio  finely  touched  upon  by  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour.  The  occafion  on  which  it  is  employed  by  Shakefpeare, 
is  almoft  parallel  to  that  in  Terence,  but  in  Ben  Jonfon's  play  it  is  applied 
to  the  education  of  youth. 

I  am  refolv'd  I  will  not  flop  his  journey, 
Nor  praeHfe  any  violent  means  to  ft  ay 
Th'  unbridled  courfe  of  youth  in  him ;  for  that 
Reftrain'd,  grows  more  impatient ;  and  in  kind 
Like  to  the  eager,  but  the  gen'rous  grey-hound, 
Who  ne'er  fo  little  from  his  game  with-held, 
Turns  head,  and  leaps  up  at  his  holder's  throat. 

Ever)r  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  I. 

1  do  not  fay  that  the  above  fine  lines  were  ft  ruck  out  from  this  paffage  in 
Terence  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  remainder  of  Knowell's  fpeech,  as  the  late 
ingenious  editor  of  Jonfon  has  juftly  obferved,  was  borrowed  from  another 

part 
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part  of  our  author's  works,  which  fhali  be  pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  the 
next  comedy. 

(30)  /  inoiv  not  others ,  trVJ  The  character  of  Antiphila  is  here  finely- 
drawn,  and  reprefents  innocence  in  perfection.  There  is  nothing  of  con- 
ftraint  or  emulation  in  her  virtue,  nor  is  fhe  influenced  by  any  confideration 
of  the  miferies  likely  to  attend  loofenefs  or  debauchery,  but  purely  by  a  na- 
tural biafs  to  virtue.     Dacier. 

(  ;i)  Clin? a.  0  Syrus,  'tis  too  much.']  Madam  Dacier,  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  all  editions  and  MSS.  adopts  a  conceit  of  her  father's  in  thit 
place,  and  places  this  fpeech  to  Clitipho,  whom  fhe  fuppofes  to  have  retired 
to  a  hiding-place,  where  he  might  over-hear  the  converfation,  and  from 
whence  he  peeps  out  to  make  this  fpeech  to  Syrus.  This  fhe  calls  an  agree- 
able jeu  de  theatre^  and  doubts  not  but  all  lovers  of  Terence  will  be  obliged 
to  her  father  for  fo  ingenious  a  remark :  but  it  k  to  be  feared  that  critical 
fagacity  will  not  be  fo  lavifh  of  acknowledgments  as  filial  piety.  There 
does  not  appear  the  leaft  foundation  for  this  remark  in  the  fcene,  nor  ha* 
the  Poet  given  us  the  leaft  room  to  doubt  of  Clitipho's  being  actually  de- 
parted. To  me,  inftead  of  an  agreeable^  de  theatre  >  it  appears  a  moil:  ab- 
iurd  and  ridiculous  device;  particularly  vicious  in  this  place,  as  it  moil  in« 
judicioufly  tends  to  interrupt  the  courfe  of  Clinia's  more  intereiting  paffion, 
fo  admirably  delineated  in  this  little  fcene. 

(32)  "Tis  notv  jujl  day-break .]  Lnceftii  hoc  jam.  This  is  fpokeri  with  the 
eyes  lifted  up  towards  heaven  ;  hoc  has  reference  to  caelum,  which  is  under- 
flood.  Thus  Plautus  in  his  Curcuiio.  Nam  hoc  quidem  edepol  haud  multo pojl 
luct  li  cebit. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  play  was  acted  at  two  different  and  diftinct 
times ;  the  two  firft  acts  at  night,  after  fun-fet ;  and  the  three  remaining 
acts  the  next  morning,  at  break  of  day  :  the  time  between  the  fecond  and 
third  act  was  taken  up  with  the  caroufal  and  fujfp'ef  given  by  Chrem'es. 
Menander,  upon  account  of  the  feafts  then  celebrating,  had  a  right  to  di- 
vide his  comedy  in  this  manner  :  Terence  took  $he  fame  liberty,  and  with 
the  fame  juftice,  fmce  his  plays  were  reprefented  at  Rome  upon  the  like- 
.  folemn  occafions.  Eugraphius,  who  wrote  notes  upon  this  comedy,  was  of 
opinion  that  this  method  was  without  precedent ;  but  he  is  miftaken.  Ari- 
jftophanes  did  the  very  fame  thing ;  the  two  firft  acts  of  his  Plutus  were 
performed  in  the  evening,  the  three  lait  early  the  next  morning,  and  the 
time  between  die  fecond  and  third  act  is  employed  by  Piutus  in  paying  a 
vifit  to  the  temple  of  TEfculapius,  where  he  pcilles  the  whole  night.  If  we 
could  precifely  tell  the  hour,  at  which  Ariftophanes  opens  his  play,  we 
Ihould  undoubtedly  find  lie  had  not  tranfgreifed  the  unity  of  time  (twelve 
hours)  which  is  requifite  to  dramatic  pieces.  It  is  at  leaft  certain  that  Te- 
rence has  not  exceeded  it  here,  and  that  he  is  as  exact  in  this  particular  a&- 
in  every  other.  The  play  begins  a  little  after  eight  at  night.  The  two 
fint  acts  do  not  laft  above  two  hours ;  they  then  go  to  fupper ;  this  makes 
an  interval  of  fix  or  feven  hours.  The  third  act  begins  at  the  break  of  day, 
as  Terence  has  taken  care  to  point  out  lucefcit  hvc  jam ; — 'tis  no*w  jujt  day~ 
break.  So  that  the  three  acts,  which  could  not  laft  three  hours,  mult  have 
ended  ab#ut  feven  in  the  morning.  But  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  is,  that 
this  third  interval  is  interwoven  with  the  fubjectmatter  of  the  play,  as  well  as 
it  is  in  Ariftophanes.  Chre  nes,  during  that  time .  obferves  the  freedoms  which 
pafs  between  Clitipho  and  Bacchis  ;  and  this  creaies  great  part  of  the  bufmefs . 
of  the  third  act.  The  critics  were  little  attentive  to  this,  when  they  cry 
out — Vajla  et  hians  ct  inan'u  comcedia  ejl ; — there  is  x  void,  a  gap,  an  emptiirefs 
in  this  coKitdy. — Which  is  far,  very  far  from  being  true ;  for  what  they  calt- 
fo,  has  a  very  material  connection  with  the  play,  and  may  be  laid  to  be  al- 

,   moil 
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snoft  the  very  ground- work  of  it.  Had  Terence  divided  it  fo,  that  this  in- 
terval had  not  entered  into  the  fubject,  it  would  indeed  have  been  ridicu- 
lous and  infupportable.  Were  we  to  act  one  of  Moliere's  plays  thus  by 
piece-meal,  the  beginning  to-night,  and  the  end  to-morrow  morning,  every 
body  would  laugh  at  the  partition ;  but  Terence  and  Menander,  w]io  were 
perfect  mailers  of  the  Drama,  attempted, it  with  fuccefs.  And  indeed  it 
might  even  now  a-days  be  done  with  propriety,  nay  would  become  necef- 
iary,  provided  it  could  be  executed  with  equal  judgment  and  addreik.  Da- 
cier. 

The  idea  of  the  above  note,  as  well  as  of  feveral  othersof  Madam  Da- 
cier,  was  firft  fuggefted  by  Scaliger,  who,  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Poeticks, 
£rft  broached  the  notion  of  this  divifion  of  the  comedy  in  the  reprefentation, 
in  order  to  vindicate  our  author  from  the  imputation  of  having  left  an  un- 
warrantable chafm  between  the  fecond  and  third  acts.  And  it  is  fomething 
whimfical,  that  this  great  critic,  after  having  depreciated  eur  author's  merit 
in  the  grofs,  more  than  any  of  his  predecefTor-s,  mould  take  it  into  his  head 
-to  juftify  him  againft  every  objection  that  had  been  made  to  any  particular 
paffage  in  his  works.  But  though  Scaliger  was  ever  dogmatical  and  pofitive 
in  his  opinion,  yet  that  opinion  was  not  always  uncontrovertible :  In  the 
prefent  inftance  I  am  fo  far  from  aflerting  with  Madam  Dacier  that  the  fact 
is  beyond  all  doubt,  that  I  will  venture  to  fay  there  is  not  the  leaft  ground  for 
fuch  an  affertion.  Donatus,  who  mentions  this  play  in  his  preface  to  the, 
•Phormio,  does  not  afford  the  leaft  colour  to  fuch  an  argument ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve there  is  any  more  countenance  given  to  it  by  the  fcholiafts  on  Arifto- 
phanes :  whofe  -comedies  it  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  talk  to  reconcile 
to  an  agreement  with  the  Unities. 

One  of  the  chief  points  in  difpute  between  Hedelin  and  Menage,  about 
this  comedy,  relates  to  this  interval ;  and  great  part  of  the  controverf y  turns 
upon  a  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  part  of  literature,  viz.  whether  the  A- 
thenian  month  Anthefterion  be  agreeable  to  our  April  or  January.  Both 
agree  that  a  night  elapfes  between  the  fecond  and  third  act ;  but  Hedelin, 
who  is  followed  by  Madam  Dacier  in  the  above  note,  contends  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  year,  and  circumftances  of  the  piece,  it  is  an  interval  of 
fix  or  feven  hours,  which  Menage  extends  to  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Eaqh  of 
them  lays  out  a  deal  of  learning  en  this  queftion,  but  in  my  mind  to  very 
little  purpofe.  It  is  agreed  on  ail  hands,  that  a  whole  night  certainly  paffes, 
and  the  fpectator  has  not  time  to  enter  into  a  minute  difquifition,  whether 
?tis  in  June  or  December :  nor  indeed  could  any  thing  tend  to  make  the 
obfervation  of  the  unities  appear  ridiculous,  fo  much  as  fuch  a  trifling  con- 
sideration.— As  to  what  Madam  Dacier  fays  of  this  interval's  being  inter- 
woven with  the  fubject ;  and  of  the  fuppofed  employments  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  their  ablence  from  the  ftage,  being  made  conducive  to  the  fable  ;  it 
is  perfectly  juft,  and  every  Ikilful  playwright  mould  contrive  his  intervals 
with  the  like  art.  But  to  fill  up  thoie  chafms  by  occupying  the  audience 
alio  in  the  fame  manner,  is,  I  think,  a  more  curious  device  than  any  in  the 
Rehearfal.  Madam  Dacier  herfelf  could  not  be  infenhble  of  the  difficulty, 
and  confeffes  that  a  play  of  Moliere's,  fo  divided  in  the  reprefentation 9 
would  appear  very  ridiculous;  yet  is  willing  to  imagine  that  even  a  modern 
drama  might  be  thus  exhibited  with  propriety.  Let  us  fuppofe,  therefore 
that  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  theatre  in  the  Hay-market,  Sir  John  Van- 
burgh  had  written  a  comedy,  in  which  he  had  introduced  a  malquerade  at 
the  end  of  the  fecond  act.  The  fpectators  affemble  :  two  acts  are  played  s 
then  comes  the  malquerade  ;  and  the  fpectators,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  inter- 
val, flip  on  their  dominos,  game,  drink,  dance,  and  intrigue  'till  day-light. 
"Withwhat  appetite  would  they  return  to  the  reprefentation  of  the  three  laffc 

2>L  ; 
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acts  ?  However  fuch  a  partition  might  be  received  at  Rome  or  Athens,  I 
think  it  would  never  go  down  at  Paris  or  London  :  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  example  of  Madam  Dacier,  I  mould  imagine,  that  even  the  moil  rigid 
French  critic  would  think  it  more  reafonable  to  be  wafted  from  more  to 
lhore  by  Shakefpeare's  chorus,  than  to  adopt  this  extraordinary  method  of 
prefer ving  the  Unities. 

(33)  Enter  MeneJe?/?us.]  Mencdemus  comes  out  of  his  houfe  at  day-break 
to  return  to  his  work ;  for  he  has  already  declared  that  he  will  allow  him- 
i_lf  no  refpite.     This  is  well  conducted.     Dacier. 

(34)  Of  my  fan,  Chremes  f\  Terence  difcovers  uncommon  judgment  in 
preferving  his  characters.  Menedemus,  when  he  hears  of  good  news,  im- 
mediately enquires  if  they  relate  to  his  fon,  thinking  nothing  elfe  worthy 
his  notice.     Patrick. 

(55)  JMy  dear  boy  come  ?  my  Clinia  f]  Thefe  repetitions  are  very  natural. 
There  is  a  paflage  very  like  this  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  Captivi  of  Piautus. 

(36)  Hoxr  admirably  madam's,  lift.']  Chremes  ta^es  Eacchis  for  Clinia 's 
miftrefs,  and  his  own  fon  is  her  real  gallant.  This  jeu  de  theatre  is  admirable^ 
Dacier. 

(37)  A  prince  to  her  gallant.}  S^irz^tsffctamatyr.  Satrapes  is  Originally 
a  Hebrew  word,  but  in  ufe  too  among  the  Perfians,  who  gave,  this  title  to 
rhe  governors  of  their  provinces  ;  who  were  generally  very  rich,  and  io  many 
petty  kings  in  the  eaftern  nations.     Patrick. 

(38)  Spirt  about.]  PytiJTando.  Pytijfars  is  a  word  originally  Greek,  and 
is,  what  we  call,  a  verb  of  imitation,  for  its  found  very  much  refembles  the. 
noife  made  by  the  adlion  of  fpirting  wrine  out  of  the  mouth.     Patrick. 

(-9)  Why,  let  him  have  his  will,  xsfc]  Here  we  have,  drawn  in  lively 
colours,  the  picture  of  a  man  hafly  in  running  from  one  extreme  to  another. 
This  gives  occafion  to  the  expedient  offered  by  Chremes,  which  comes  in 
very  naturally,  and  infenfibly  leads  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  plot.  Pa- 
trick. 

(40)  Have  rot  closed  my  eyes,  ifrV.]  Hedelin  cbftinately  contends  from  this 
paflage,  that  neither  Chremes,  nor  any  of  his  family,  went  to  bed  the  whole 

.  :  the  contrary  of  which  is  evident,  as  Menage  obierves,  from  the  two 
next  fcenes.  For  why  mould  Syrus  take  notice  of  his  being  up  ib  early,  if 
he  had  known  that  he  had  never  retired  to  reft  ?  or,  would  Chremes  have  re- 
proached Cljtinha  for  his  behaviour  the  night  before,  had  the  feaft  never 
been  interrupted  ?  Eugraphius's  interpretation  of  thefe  words  is  natural  and 
obvious ;  who  explains  them  to  fignify,that  the  anxiety  of  Chremes  to  reftcie. 
Clinia  t?  Menedemus  broke  his  reft. 

( 41 )  In,  in,  life.)  Chremes  fcizes  this  as  a  very  plaufible  and  neccflary  pre- 
tence to  engage  Menedemus  to  return  home,  and  not  to  I113  labour  in  the 
field   as  he  had  at  firft  intended.     Dacier. 

.  (47)   A  difpuie  about  their  boundaries.]     This  circumfrar.ee  is  a  further  con- 
tion  that  the  fcene  lies  in  the  country. 

(43)  Much  ictier  than  their  oicn.]  Thefe  reflections  have  double  force, 
when  thrown  out  to  the  audience,  who  are  confeious  how  applicable  they 
are  to  Chremes  as  well  as  Menedemus. 

(44)  The  old  age  of  an  eagle."]  Mod  probably  a  proverb,  fignifying  a  vi- 
gorous and  lufty  old  age,  tike  that  of  the  eagle  ;  v>  ho,  a  -  nauiraUitsiay,  never 
cieb  of  old  ag€|  and  Dreferves  its  life  by  peipetual  drinking. 

Dacier.     Patrick. 

(45)  Not  HL  the  maids  of  eld,  life)      Iia  r.on  nf  d.'fr ,  iD'e.    This  is  certainly 

the  ti  ue  meaning  of  the  fenience.     e'.yvin,  artfully  flatten  the  vanity  of  Clue- 
old  men  a1  {  j  apt  to  think  every  thing  thevhavt  ieen  or  heard 

5  of  the  prcfent     Dacier. 

(46)   Ar.i 
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(46)  And  new  is  iviih  your  ivife.~]  .  Antiphila  is  fhortly  to  be  acknowledg- 
ed as  the  daughter  of  Chremes.  She  is  not  therefore  in  company  with  the 
other  women  at  the  feaft,  who  were  no  other  than  courtezans,  but  with  the 
wife  of  Chremes,  and  confequently  free  from  reproach  or  fcandal.    Dacier. 

(47)  There  s  no  occajion."]  Chremes  is  not  allowed  here  to  explain  himfelf, 
being  prevented  by  the  coming  of  his  wife ;  nor  have  any  of  the  commenta- 
tors given  themfelves  the  trouble  to  do  it  for  him.  What  feems  moll  pro- 
bable to  me  is  this.  He  finds  that  Bacchis  makes  a  demand  often  mince,  and 
offers  Antiphila  as  a  pledge  for  it ;  a  bargain  by  which  he  was  fure  to  lofe 
nothing,  and  wherein  Bacchis  could  not  deceive  him,  the  girl  being  already 
in  his  poffeflion.  It  is  therefore  likely  that  he  intended  to  advance  the  mo- 
ney on  thofe  conditions  himfelf.    Dacier. 

The  above  conjectures  of  Madam  Dacier  would  be  a  very  ingenious  way 
of  accounting  for  a  man's  conduct  in  thefe  circumftances  in  real  life ;  but  in  a 
play  where  the  fource  of  every  action  is  induftriouily  laid  open  by  the  poet, 
had  this  been  the  intention  of  Chremes,  I  lhould  think  it  would  have  been 
expreft,  and  the  motive,  that  influenced  him  to  it,  alfo  afiigned.  The  fol- 
lowing note  on  this  fcene  gives  a  much  better  account  of  this  conference  be- 
tween Chremes  and  Syrus,  and  fhews  of  how  much  ufe  it  is  in  the  enfuing 
part  of  the  fable. 

"  Syrus  pretends  to  have  concerted  this  plot  againft  Menedemus,  in  or- 
"  der  to  trick  him  out  of  fome  money  to  be  given  to  Clinia's  fuppofed  mif- 
"  trefs.  Chremes,  however,  does  not  approve  of  this  :  yet  it  ferves  to  car- 
"  ry  on  the  pit>t :  for  when  Antiphila  proves  afterwards  to  be  the  daughter 
"  of  Chremes,  he  neceffarily  becomes  the  debtor  of  Bacchis,  and  is  obliged 
"  to  lay  down  the  fum  for  which  he  imagines  his  daughter  was  pledged/* 
Eugraphtus. 

(48)  Madam,  tffo,  my  mafler  gains  a  a  lofs.  Sific  fa&um  ejl,  domina,  ergo 
hems  damno  auctus  eji.  The  molt  indifferent  parts  of  an  author  com- 
monly give  the  moft  trouble.  The  fenfe  of  the  original  being  fomewhat 
dark,  and  the  beft  conftruclion  not  very  elegant,  feveral  attempts  have  been 
made  to  amend  and  alter  the  text.  In  this,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  I  believe 
the  common  reading  to  be  the  right ;  and  that  it  contains  nothing  more  than 
a  conceit  from  the  flave,  founded  on  the  words  damno  au6lus,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  in  the  manner  of  the  origin &,  gains  a  lofs.  Some  think 
by  bis  wajler  is  meant  Clitipho,  'others  Chremes.  Eugraphius  explains  the 
words  to  fignify  that  Clitipho  will  be  a  lofer  by  a  new-found  lifter,  who  will 
be  co-heirefs;  and  others  will  have  them  to  imply  the  lofs  to  be  fuftained  by 
Chremes  in  paying  Antiphila's  portion. 

(49)  The  girl  had  been  dfpatch'd.]  One  cannot  avoid  being  feized  with  a 
kind  of  horror,  to  think  that,  in  a  country  fo  polite  as  Greece,  men  lhould 
be  fo  barbarous,  as  to  murder  their  own  children  without  remorfe,  when 
they  imagined  it  to  be  for  the  intereft  of  their  family.  Philofophy  had  long 
before  this  demonflrated  the  horror,  not  only  of  thefe  murders,  but  even  of 
texpofmg  children.  But  philofophy  is  always  weak  and  unavailing,  when  op- 
pofed  to  cuftoms  authorized  by  long  ufage.     Patrick. 

(50)  She  might  have  part  of  our  poffefftons?^  The  ancients  imagined  they 
were  guilty  of  a  meft  heinous  crime,  if  they  fuffered  their  children  to  die 
without  having  poiTefTed  fome  part  of  their  fortune :  the  women,  therefore* 
who  are  generally  fuperftitious,  when  they  expofed  their  children,  put  fome 
jewel  or  other  trinket  among  their  cloaths,  by  this  means  thinking  to  dif- 
charge  their  claim  of  inheritance,  and  to  clear  their  own  confeience  Dide- 
rot. 

)  VSW*  right :  you  thus  prefer*' d,  tsV.]  The  meaning  of  this  pafiage  is 
3  Li  this. 
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this.  Chremes  tells  his  wife,  that  by  having  given  this  ring,  fne  had'  done 
two  good  act-?  inftead  of  one  ;  fhe  had  cleared  her  conference,  and  preferved^ 
her  child:  for  had  there  been*  no  ring  or  other  token  among  the  infant V 
things,  the  finder  would  fcarce  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  taking  care  of 
her,  but  might  have  left  her  to  perifh,  never  fufpe&ing  ihe  would  ever  be 
enquired  after,  or  themfelves  liberally  rewarded  for  their  pains  of  preferving 
her.     Dacjer. 

(52)  Wbtlefite  ivent  to  bathe.]  Hedelin  is  grofsly  miftaken  in  faying  that 
Antiphila  bathed  during  the  fourth  ad.  It  is  fo  far  from  true,  that,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  fcene,  Softrata  lends  the  nurfe  to  fee  if  Antiphila  was  not 
already  come  out  of  the  bath.     Dacier. 

(53)  Undone!  IffcJ]  Syrus  is  alarmed,  fearing  that,  by  the  difcovery  of 
Antiphila,  their  plot  on  Menedemus  would  be  baffled,  and  their  impofition 
on  Chremes  detected.     Eugraphius. 

(54)  Men  cannot  always,  iffc]  This  he  fays  by  way  of  palliating  the 
cruelty  of  his  former  orders  to  put.  the  child  to  death.     Dacier. 

(55)  Then  nothing  lefiJ]  Here  ends  the  acffc,  and,  by  the  difcovery  of  An- 
tiphila, td  all  appearance,  the  main  ftory«of  the  piece.  The  following  obfer- 
vation  on  the  great  art  of  our  poet,  in  continuing  it  through  two  acts  more, 
is  extremely  juft  and  ingenious. 

"■  What  would  become  of  the  piece  which  Terence  has  called  the  Self- 
"  Tormentor,  if  the  poet-,  by  an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius,  had  not  con-*- 
ct  trived  to  take  up  the  ilary  of  Clinia  anew,  and  to  weave  it  in-  with  the 
«'  intrigue  of  Clitipho  ?"     Diderot. 

(56)  My  mind,  bf*.]  Madam  Dacier,  and  moft  of  the  later  criticks  who 
have  implicitly  followed  her,  tell  us  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  third 
and  fourth  acts,  Syrus  has  been  prefent  at  the  -  interview  between  Chremes 
and  Antiphila  within.  The  only  difficulty  in  this  doctrine  is  how  to  recon- 
cile to  it  the  apparent  ignorance  of  Syrus,  which  he  difcovers  at  the  en- 
trance of  Clinia:  But  this  objection,  fays  ihe,  is  eafily  anfwered.  Syrug 
having  partly  heard  Antiphila's  ftory,  and  finding  things  take  an  unfavour- 
able turn,  retires  to  cenfider  what  is  beft  to  be  done.  But  furely  this  is  a  molt 
unnatural  impatience  at  fo  critical  a  juncture  :  and  after  all,  would  it  not  be 

:  to  take  up  the  matter  juft  where  Terence  has  left  it,  and  to  fuppore 
hnew  nothing  more  of  the  affair  than  what  might  be  collected 
the   late    cenverfation  between  Chremes  and  Softrata,   at  which  we 
he  was  prefent ';    and  which  at  once  accounts  for  his  apprehenfions, 
which  he  betrayed  even  during  that  fcene,  as  well  as  for  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe,  till  apprized  of  the  whole  by  Clinia  ? 

(5  7)  Siipp'cfj — the  fry  Jkoud  fall.]  There  is  a  remarkable  paffage  in  Ar- 
rian's  account  of  Alexander,  lib.  4.  where  he  tells  us  that  fome  ambaffa- 
dors  from  the  Celt??,  being  a&ed  by  Alexander,  what  in  the  world  they 
ted  moll,  anfwered,  AgStsvtu,  fmfvn  0  xpctYo;  ecJlai  i^xvtoi,  "  that  they 
*  feared,  left  the  iky  fhould  fall."  Alexander,  who  expected  to  hear  him- 
felf  named,  was  furprifed  at  an  anfwer,  which  fignified  that  they  thought 
themfelves  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  power,  plainly  implying  that  no- 
could  hurt  them,  uniefs  he  would  fuppofe  impoflibilities,  or  a  total 
deftruction  of  nature.     Patrick. 

(58)    Thcyficcp:    i  faith  1 'II  roufe  them.]   Dormlunt ;    ego  pol  ifos  commdvebo* 

Lin  interprets  tneie  words  literally;  but  furely  nothing  can  be  more 

plain,  from  :  tenor  of  the  fcene,  than  that  they  are  merely  meta- 

juftly  argues. 

of  Co  n  raw!]   Villain  Cbarini.    This  paffage  alone  is  a  fuf- 

r   the  feaft   of  Bacchis,  mentioned  in  tliis  play,  was  the: 

Die- 
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Blonyfia  in  the  fields ;  and  confequently  that  the  fcene  is  not  laid  in  Athene* 
but  in  the  country.     DacteR. 

(60)  Stricleji  law  is  oft  the  highefl  wrong.']  Summum  jus,  ftepe  fumma  efi 
malitia.  This,  as  Syrus  himfelf  fays,  was  a  proverb.  Menander  probably 
made  ufe  of  it  in  this  very  play,  as  the  fame  fentiment  is  to  be  found  among 
his  fragments. 


-Kxka» 


Afctv  ajcfu^MSy  (ruaotpavrrtS  pot  (paivflat. 

The  law,  'tis  true,  is  good  and  excellent ; 
But  he  who  takes  the  letter  of  the  law 
Too  flrictly,  is  a  pettyfogging  knave. 

(61)  If  oil-  unjnfif  and  abfolute  is  cufiom  /]  I  am  charmed  with  this  fenti- 
ment, and  ftill  more  with  the  good  man's  application  of  it.  For  in  fact 
nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  that  when  a  father  beftows  his  daugh- 
ter upon  a  man,  he  muft  alfo  beftoW  part  of  his  fortune  with  her.  And  aa 
a  proof,  that  cufiom  only  authorizes  fuch  a  practice,  in  ancient  times  the 
very  contrary  was  the  cafe,  money  and  prefents  being  given  to  the  fathers 
by  thofe  who  demanded  their  daughters  in  marriage.     Madam  Dacier. 

(62,)  And  fie,  I -warrant  you.]  Thefe  two  or  three  fpeeches-  are  different- 
ly divided  in  different  editions.  I  have  followed  that  -order,  which  feemed 
to  me  to  create  the  moft  lively  and  natural  dialogue. 

(63)  Whither  a  bed  was  brought,  &c]  Peter  Nannius  obferves  that  the 
beds  among  the  ancients  were  portable  ;  and  produces  a  paffage  from  the 
OdyfTey,  wherein  Penelope  orders  the  marriage-bed  to  be  produced,  to  try 
whether  UlyfTes  was  really  her  hufband,  or  an  impoftor,  by  his  manner  of 
acknowledging  it ;  hecaufe  this  bed  was  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  an  olive, 
wrought  into  the  apartment  itfelf,  and  therefore,  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
ctfher  beds,  could  not  be  removed.     Westerhovius. 

(64)  That  tuhich  but  even  now  you  counfcWd  me'J]  One  of  the  great  beauties 
of  this  fcene  confifts  in  Chremes'  retorting  on  Menedemus  the  very  advice 
given  by  himfelf  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece.     Dacier. 

(65)  Exit  Menedemus.']  The  departure  of  Menedemas  here  is  very  abrupt, 
feeming  to  be  in  the  midit  of  a  converfation  ;  and  his  re-entrance  with  Cli- 
tipho,  already  fuppofed  to  be  apprized  of  what  had  paft  between  the  two 
old  gentlemen,  is  equally  precipitate.  Menage  imagines  that  fome  verfes 
are  loft  here.  Madam  Dacier  ftrains  hard  to  defend  the  poet,  and  fills  up 
the  void  of  time  by  her  old  expedient  of  making  the  audience  wait  to  fee 
Chremes  walk  impatiently  to  and  fro,  till  a  fufficient  time  is  elapfed  for  Me-  - 
nedemus  to  have  given  Clitipho  a  fummary  account  of  the  caufe  of  his  fa- 
ther's anger.  The  truth  is,  that  a  too  ftrict  obfervance  of  unity  of  place 
will  necefiarily  produce  fuch  abfurdities ;  and  there  are  feveral  other  inftan- 
ces  of  the  like  nature  in  Terence. 

(66)  The  art  and  addrefs  of  this  ftratagem  of  Syrus  is  excellent,  and  can- 
not be  fufficiently  admired.     Dacier. 

(67)  He  thinks  himfelf  a  foundling.']  Suhditum  fe  SUSPICATUR.  It  is  odd 
enough  that  Madam  Dacier  changes  the  tenfe  here,  according  to  an  altera- 
tion of  her  father,  and  reads  suspicetur,  He  may  think  hhnfelf  a  foundling 
— and  afligns  as  a  reafon  for  it,  that  Terence  could  not  be  guilty  of  the 
very  impropriety  which  fhe  undertook  to  vindicate  in  the  preceding  fcene. 
I  have  followed  the  common  reading ;    becaule  Chi  ernes,  ordering  her  to 

confirm 
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confirm  her  Ton's  fufpicions,  fhews  that  he  undcrftood  her  words  in  a  ps- 
fitive,  not  a  potential,  fenfe.  Clitipho,  on  his  entrance  in  the  next  fcene, 
feems  to  renew  a  requeft  already  made  ;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  artifice  in 
the  Post,  and,  as  Patrick  obferves,  below  the  genius  of  Terence,  to  make 
Soflrata  apprehend  that  thefe  would  be  her  fon's  fufpicions,  before  fhe  had 
any  reafon  to  fuppofe  fo. 

(68)  Becaufe  my  daughter  s  found."]  Madam  Dacier,  as  well  as  all  the  reft 
of  the  commentators,  has  ftuck  at  thefe  words.  *  Moft  of  them  imagine  iho. 
means  to  fay,  that  the  difcovery  of  Antiphiia  is  a  plain  proof  that  fhe  is 
not  barren.  Madam  Dacier  fuppofes  that  fhe  intimates  fuch  a  proof  to  be 
eafy,  becaufe  Clitipho  and  Antiphiia  were  extremely  alike  ;  which  fenfe  fhe 
thinks  immediately  confirmed  by  the  anfwer  of  Chremes.  I  cannot  agree 
with  any  of  them  ;  and  think  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  paffage  here, 
as  in  many  Other  places,  is  entirely  of  their  own  making.  Softrata  could 
not  refer  to  the  reply  of  Chremes,  becaufe  fhe  could  not  pofiibly  tell  what 
it  would  be :  but  her  own  fpeech  is  intended  as  an  anfwer  to  his  preceding 
one,  which  fhe  takes  as  a  fneer  on  her  late  wonderful  difcovery  of  a  daugh- 
ter ;  imagining  that  he  means  to  infmuate,  that  fhe  could  at  any  time  with 
equal  eafe  make  out  the  proofs  of  the  birth  of  her  fon.  The  elliptical  mode 
of  expreflion,  fa  ufual  in  Terence,  together  with  the  refinements  of  com- 
mentators, feem  to  have  created  all  the  obfeurity. 

(69)  Too1  from  my  brain,  iffc]  I  cannot  help  confidering  this  as  a  touch 
of  comic  anger.  However,  all  the  commentators  are  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
and  it  is  generally  imagined  that  this  is  the  paffage  alluded  to  by  Horace, 
when  he  lays  in  his  Art  of  Poetry. 

Inierdum  tamen  et  uccem  Comtsdia  tellit ; 
Iratufqus  Chremes  turn:  do  del  lit  gat  ore. 

Yet  Comedy  fometimes  her  voice  may  raife, 
And  angry  Chremes  rail  in  fwelling  phrafe. 

(70)  1 '  irtotu  net  for  the  Gods .]  Ncfc'w  Decs.  Lambinus,  in  his  admirable 
letter  to  Charles  the  9th,  accufes  Terence  of  impiety  :  but  the  charge  is 
groundlefs.  Nay,  had  Terence  been  ever  fo  wicked,  he  would  fcarce  have 
been  fo  imprudent  as  to  introduce  impious  expreffions  in  a  play  which  was 
to  be  licenfed  by  the  magiltrates.  Ntfno  Dcos  does  not  imply,  I  care  not  for 
the  Gods,  but,  /  knoiv  not  ivhat  ths  Gods  luill  do.  This  is  farther  confirmed 
by  a  paffage  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  fecond  act.  Antiphiia,  in  anfwer  to 
what  Bacchis  tells  her  of  other  women,  fays  Nefcio  alias,  i&c.  For  my  oivn 
part  (fays  fhe)  I  knoiv  not  ivhat  other  ivotncn  may  dot  &c,  and  not,  /  dont 
care  for  other  ivomen.     Dacier. 

(71)  To  /peak  immodefily  before  your  mother^  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  remarkably  polite  in  this  particular.  They  would,  upon  no  account 
whatever,  exprefs  themfelves  indecently  before  their  wives.  Religion,  po- 
licy, and  good  manners  forbade  it.     Dacier. 

(72)  Beit  fo — bVJ  Terence's  comedy  of  the  Self-Tormentor  is  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  a  piclure  of-  human  life,  but  I  did  not  obferve  in 
the  whole  one  paffage  that  could  raife  a  laugh.  Steele's  Spectator, 
No.  50a. 

The  idea  of  this  drama  [Comedy]  is  much  enlarged  beyond  what  it  was 
in  Ariftotle's  time  ;  who  defines  it  to  be,  an  imitation  of  Hgti  and  trivial 
actions,  provoking  ridicule.  His  notion  was  taken  from  the  ftate  a'nd  prac- 
tice of  the  Athenian  ftage ;  that  is,  from  the  old  or  middle  comedy,  which 
anfwers  to  this  defcriptioD.    The  great  revolution,  which  the  introduction 
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pf  the  new  comedy  made  in  the  drama,  did  not  happen  till  afterwards.  This 
ropofed  for  its  objcSf,  m  general,  the  actions  and  characters  of  ordinary 
fe  ;  which  are  not  of  necefiity  ridiculous,  but,  as  appears  to  every  ohferrer, 
of  a  mixt  kind,  ferious,  as  well  as  ludicrous,  and,  -within  their  proper  lphere 
cf  influence,  not  unfrequently  even  important.  This  kind  of  imitation,  there- 
fore, now  admits  the  prions  ;  and  its  ieenes,  evert  without  the  leaf  mixture  of 
pleafantry,  are  entirely  comic.  Though  the  common  run  of  laughers  in 
our  theatre  are  fo  little  aware  of  the  extension  of  this  province,  that  I  ihould 
fcarcely  have  hazarded  the  ohfervation,  but  for  the  authority  cf  Terence, 
who  hath  confeffedly  very  little  of  the  plea/ant  in  Ins  drama.  Nay,  one  of 
the  moil  admired  of  his  comedies  hath  the  gravity,  and,  in  fome  pieces,  al- 
moft  the  folemnity  of  tragedy  itfelf, 

Hurd's   Difertaiicn  on  the  federal  Provinces  cfthe  Drama, 
-—Terence, — whether  impelled  by  his  native  humour,  or  determined  by  his 
truer  uite,  mixed  fo  little  of  the  ridiculous  in  his  comedy,  as  plainly  ihews 
it  might,  in. his  opinion,  fuhfif  intirely   luithsui  it,      DlTTO. 

In  the  pafTages,  felected  from  the  ingenious  and  learned  critic  lafl  cited, 
are  thefe  four  pofitions.  Firit,  that  Ariftotle  (who  founded  his  notion  of 
Comedy  on  the  Margites  of  Homer,  as  he  did  that  of  Tragedy  on  the  Iliad) 
had  not  fo  enlarged  an  idea  cf  that  kind  cf  drama,  as  we  have  at  this  time, 
or  as  was  entertained  by  the  authors  of  the  neiv  comedy  :  Secondly,  that  this 
kind  of  imitation,  even  without  ihe  LEAST  -viixtu RE  of  pleafantry,  is  entire- 
ly comic  :  Thirdly,  that  Comedy  might,  in  the  opinion  of  Terence,  fulfjl 
intirely  without  the  KiDicuLous :  And  fourthly,  that  the  Self-Tormentor 
hath  the  gravity  of  trcgedy  itfelf. 

The  two  firit  pofitions  concerning  Ariftotle's  idea  of  this  kind  of  imita- 
tion, and  the  genius  of  Comedy  itfelf,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  examine  at  pre- 
fent ;  and  indeed  they  are  queilions  of  too  exteniive  a  nature  to  be  agita- 
ted in  a  fugitive  note  :  But  in  regard  to  the  two  laft  pofitions,  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  learned  critic,  I  will  venture  to  aifert  that  the  authority 
of  Terence  cannot  be  fairly  pleaded  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine,  that 
Comedy  may  fubhit  without  the  leaf  mixture  of  the  pleafant  or  ridiculous. 
Terence,  fay  the  Trench  critics,  fait  rirc  cu  dedans,  fc*f  Plaute  cu  dehors. 
The  humour  of  Terence  is  indeed  of  a  more  chafte  and  delicate  complexion 
than  that  of  Piautus,  Jonfon,  or  Mojiere.  There  are  alfo,  it  is  true,  many 
grave  and  affecting  paiTages  in  his  plays,  which  Hcrr.ce  iri  his  rule  of  In- 
ierdum  tamen,  life,  and  even  "  the  common  run  of  laughers  in  our  theatre'* 
allow  and  applaud  in  our  gave  ft  comedies.  I  cannot  however  think  that  he 
ever  trefpafies  on  the  fe  verity  or  folemnity  of  Tragedy  :  nor  can  I  think  that 
there  are  not  touches  cf  humour  in  every  one  of  the  plays,  which  he  ha* 
left  behind  him;  fome  humour  of  dialogue,  more  of  character,  and  flili 
more  of  comic  firuation,  neceflarily  refulting  from  the  artful  contexture  of 
his  piece?.  -  The  Andrian,  The  Eunuch,  The  Brothers,  and  Phormio,  efpe- 
cialiy  the  fecond  and  fcurth,  are  conf.fn.dly  pleafant  comedies,  and  the 
Eunuch  in  particular  the  moil  favourite  entertainment  of  the  Roman  thea- 
tre. Instances  of  humour  have  been  produced,  by  the  ingenious  critic  him- 
felf,  even  from  the  Step-Mother  ;  and  the  enfuing  notes  will  probably  point  • 
out  more.  As  to  the  prefent  comedy,  the  Self-Tormentor,  I  fnould  ima- 
gine that  a  man,  with  much  iefs  mercury  in  his  compofuion  than  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele,  might  have  met  with  more  than  one  or  two  pafiages  in  it 
would  raife  a  laugh.  Terence  indeed  does  not,  like  the  player-clowns  men- 
tioned by  Shakelpeare's  Hamlet,  "  let  on  die  ipectators  to  laugh,  though  in 
"  the  mean  time  fome  necelfary  qucilion  of  the  play  be  to  be  confidertd." 
He  never  flares  from  the  fubjecl,  merely  to  indulge  himfeif  in  pleafanrr  .  , 
l£e  Piautus,  and  even.  Modiere,  for  whole  fccaes  together.  Hi;  humour  al- 
ways 
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ways  arifes  from  the  occafion,  and  flows  from  him  in  the  natural  courfe  of 
the  fable ;  in  which  he  not  only  does  not  admit  idle  fcenes,  but  fcarce  ever 
a  fpeech  that  is  not  immediately  conducive  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  drama. 
His  humour,  therefore,  muft  neceffarily  lie  clofe  and  compafl,  and  requires 
the  conftant  attention  cf  the  reader  to  the  incidents  that  produce  it,  on 
which  dramatic  humour  often  in  a  great  meafure  depends ;  but  would  of 
courfe  unfold  itfelf  in  the  representation,  when  thofe  incidents  were  thrown 
into  action.  In  the  prefent  comedy,  the  character  of  Syrus,  bating  the  de- 
fcription  in  the  fecond  act,  muft  be  allowed  to  be  wholly  comic  ;  and  that 
of  Chremes  flill  more  fo.  The  conduct  of  the  third  and  fourth  acts  is  hap- 
pily contrived  for  the  production  of  mirth,  and  the  fituation  of  the  two  old 
men  in  the  firft  fcene  of  the  fifth  act  is  very  pleafantly  imagined.  The  deep 
diilrefs  of  Menedemus,  with  which  the  play  opens,  makes  but  a  very  in- 
qonfiderable  part  of  Terence's  comedy ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  as  I  have 
before  hinted  in  another  place,  that  the  Self-Tormentor  of  Menander  was  a 
more  capital  and  interefting  character.  As  our  poet  has  contrived,  the  felf* 
punilhment  of  Menedemus  ends  as  foon  as  the  play  begins.  The  fon  return^ 
in  the  very  fecond  fcene  ;  and  the  chief  caufe  of  the  grief  of  Menedemus 
being  removed,  other  incidents,  and  thofe  of  the  moft  comic  call  too,  are 
worked  into  the  play  ;  which,  in  relation  to  the  fubject  of  it,  might,  per- 
haps, with  more  propriety,  have  been  entitled  The  Fathers,  than  The  Self- 
Tormentor.  I  cannot,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  pathos  and  fimplieity 
,of  the  nrft  fcene,  agree  to  the  laft  pofition,  "  that  this  comedy  hath  the 
#  .gravity  of  tragedy  itfelf." 


;note$ 
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(i)  Lucius  JEmilius  Paulus,']  QURNAMSD  Macedonians,  becaufe  he 
O  had  obtained  a  victory  over  Perfeus 
king  of  Macedon;  he  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  593,  one  hundred  fifty-eight 
years  before  the  nativity  of  Chrift  :  he  was  fo  poor  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe, 
that  they  were  conflrained  to  fell  his  eftate  in  order  to  pay  his  widow  her 
dower.     Dacier. 

(2)  J^.  Fabius  Maximus    Iff    P.  Cornelius  Africanus!]     In  fome  copies  we 

read,  Q  F.  M.  Isf  P.  C.  A.  Mdilibus  Curulibus. "   Q^  Fabius  Maximus, 

"  &  P.  Cornelius  Africanus,  Curule  ./Ediles." -This,  as  Scaliger,  and  o- 

ther  commentators  are  of  opinion,  muft  be  erroneous  :  for  the  children  and  - 
relations  cf  the  deoeafed,  and  not  the  iEdiles,  had  always  the  direction  of  the 
funeral  games.  Befides,  it  is  very  certain,  that  P.  C.  Scipio  Africanus,  the 
fon  of  Paulus  JEmilius  never  wasiEdile,  the  ConfuKhip  having  been  conferred 
upon  him  the  fame  year  that  he  fued  for  the  .JEdilemip,  though  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  the  ufual  age  afligned  for  that  high  dignity,  as  we  are  told  by  Aure- 
lius  Victor  in  his  little  treatife  of  llluftrious  Men.  And  this  event  did  not 
happen  till  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  this  play,  Scipio  being  even  then  but  thirty-fix  years  of  age,  before 
which  time  no  perfon  could  be  elected  iEdile. — ; — Muret  corrected  the  ti- 
tle after  an  ancient  MS.  he  had  feen  at  Venice  The  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
&  P.  Cornelius  Afncinus  here  mentioned  were  the  two  fons  of  iEmiliu,s 
Paulus,  and  had  taken  the  furnames  of  the  perfons  who  had  adopted  them. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading.  The  iEdiles  that  year  were  Q^Ful- 
vius  Nobilior  &  L.  Marcius.     Dacier. 

(3)  TyrianJIutes.]  Tibiis  Sarranis.  Tyre  by  thtf  'ancient  Phoenicians  was 
called  Sor  ■;  the  Carthaginians,  their  defcendants,  cnlled  it  Sar,  from  whence 
it  came  to  be  called  &arra.  Sarranis  therefore  meant  the  fame  thing  as  Tyriis. 
^Thefe  Tyrian  flutes  were  the  equal  left-handed  flutes,  and  always  ufed  upon 
joyful  occafions. — And  here  arifes  a  great  difficulty ;  for  how  can  we  ima- 
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gine  that  the  children  of  JEmilius  would  have  allowed  fuch  mufic  at  their 
father's  funeral  ?  It  is  impoflible.  This  title  is  not  only  corrupt,  but  defec- 
tive :  the  true  reading  is  Acla  primvm  tibiis  Lydiist  deinde  tibiis  Sarranis. 
The  Lydian  flutes  were  grave  and  folemn,  and  confequently  adapted  to  grave 
and  folemn  purpofes.  After  the  play  had  been  acted  at  that  folemnity,  it 
was  performed  with  left-handed  flutes,  and  doubtlefs  on  fome  lefs  mournful 
occafion.     See  the  preface  of  Donatus  to  this  comedy.     Dacier. 

There  is  much  ingenuity  in  the  above  note  of  Madam  Dacier,  who  has 
plainly  proved  that  the  title  to  this  play  is  defective  ;  and  fo,  there  is  great 
reafon  to  think,  are  the  titles  to  the  reft  of  our  author's  comedies.  Yet  I 
cannot  entirely  agree  with  her,  that  fuch  mufic  could  not  have  been  ufed  at 
a  funeral.  The  antients,  we  know,  admitted  all  kinds  of  games  at  fuch  fen 
lemnities.  The  mufic  was  mofl  probably  fuited  to  the  comedy,  rather  than 
to  the  occafion,  on  which  it  was  exhibited ;  and  Donatus,  to  whom  fhe  re- 
fers, tells  us  in  exprefs  words,  that  it  was  fo  in  the  prefent  inftance.  Modu- 
iata  ejl  autem  tibiis  dcxtrisj  id  eft,  Lydiis,  ob  feriam  gravitatem,  qua  fere  in  om- 
nibus comcediis  utitur  hie  poeta.  Sape  tamen,  mutatis  perfcenam  modis,  can" 
tica  muta-vit  .*  quodf-gnijicat  titulus  fcen<e,  habens  fubjedlas  perfonis  litter  as  M.  M. 
C.  "  It  was  compofed  for  right-handed  flutes,  that  is,  Lydian,  becaufe  of  the 
•c  ferious  rveini  ivhich  generally  prevails  in  all  our  author  s  .comedies  ;  the  mu- 
f  fic  however,  was  frequently  varied  in  the  courfe  of  the  fcene,  as  is  ihewn 
"  from  the  letters  M.  M.  C.  that  is  mutatis  modis  cantici^  fubjoined  to  the 
«  names  of  the  characters."  The  learned  reader,  who  will  be  at  the  pains 
to  confult  Madam  Dacier,  I  believe  will  agree  with  me,  that  ihe  has  but 
partially  cited  and  inaccurately  tranflated  the  above  extract  from  the  preface 
of  Donatus. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  notes  on  this  title,  without  taking  notice  of  the  hap- 
py and  elegant  ufe  made  of  the  occafion,  on  which  the  play  was  firft  repre- 
fented  by  my  late  friend  Lloyd,  in  his  Prologue  to  this  Comedy,  when  act- 
ed at  Weftminfter  fchool  in  the  year  1759,  **oon  a^ter  tne  melancholy  news 
of  the  public  lofs  fuftained  by  the  death  of  that  moll  eminent  military  cha* 
racter,  General  Wolfe.  The  learned  reader,  I  dare  fay,  will  not  be  fprry  t$ 
fee  it  entire. 

I 
Phologus  in  Adelphos,  1759. 

Cum  Patres  Populumque  dolor  communis  haberet, 

Fleret  et  iEmilium  Maxima  .Roma  fuum, 
Funebres  inter  ludos,  his  dicitur  ipfis 

Scenis  extinctum  condecoraffe  ducem. 
Ecquis  adeft,  icenam  nocte  hac  qui  fpectet  eandem, 

Nee  nobis  luctum  fentiet  efTe  parem  \ 
Utcunque  arrifit  pukhris  victoria  cceptis, 

Qua  Sol  extremas  vifit  uterque  plagas, 
Succeffus  etiam  medio  dc  fonte  Britannis 

Surgit  amari  aliquid,  legitimufque  dolor. 
Si  famae  gencrofa  fitis,  fi  bellica  virtus, 

lngenium  felix,  intemerata  fides, 
Difhciles  laurus,  ipofoque  in  flore  juventas, 

Heu  !  nimiuni  lethi  praecipitata  dies, 
Si  quid  habent  purihrum  haec,  vel  fi  quid  amabile,  jure 

Eito  tua  haec,  Wolfi,  laus,  propriumque  decus  1 
Nee  moriere  omnis. — Quin  ufque  corona  vigebit, 

Unanimis  Britonum  quam  tibi  nectit  amor. 
Regia  qui::  pkfaa  manner  tibi  nolile  ponet, 

Qvod 
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Qubd  tua  perpetuis  praedicet  a&a  notis. 
fconfluet  hue  ftudio  vifendi  martia  pubes, 

Sentiet  et  flamma  corda  calere  pari ; 
Dumquc  legit  mediis  cecidifle  heroa  triumphis, 

Dicet,  sic  detur  vincere,  sic  moriar. 

(4)  Synapothnefcontes.]  A  Greek  [Zuvwjro^vnfxovj^]  fignifying  dying  together. 
Varro  fomewhere  declares  that  Plautus  was  not  the  author  of  the  comedy, 
called  Commorientes,  a  Latin  word  of  the  like  import ;  but  he  certainly  fpeaks 
of  forne  other  play  which  bore  the  fame  title,  or  the  opinions  of  men  muft 
have  differed  in  his  days  concerning  this  matter  ;  fome  giving  it  to  Plautus, 
others  to  Aquilius.  Terence  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  authority  moll 
to  be  depended  upon.     The  play  of  Plautus  is  loft.     Dacier, 

(5)  Diphilus.]  Diphilus,  as  well  as  Philemon,  was  a  comic  poet,  cotem- 
porary  of  Menander. 

(6)  If  this  be  thefts  tsfc]  Nothing  can  fet  the  Greet  poets  in  a  more  ex- 
alted light,  than  to  fee  them,  even  from  the  earlieft  days  of  the  Romans,  not 
only  fa  eagerly  read,  but  fo  attentively  and  £0  carefully  tranflated,  that  the 
Latin  authors  feldom  or  ever  attempted  any  thing  of  their  own  :  Donatus, 
in  his  preface  to  this  comedy,  fays  of  Terence,  minus  exifimans  laudis  pro- 
priasfcribcre,  quam  Gracas  transferrer — "  thinking  it  lefs  praife  to  invent 
"  new  plays,  than  to  tranflate  Greek  ones."     S. 

(7)  Certain  noble perfons.]  Scipib,  LseliuS,  &  Furius  Publius.  DoNATUS. 
See  the  notes  to  the  author's  life. 

(8)  In  war,  peace,  Iffc]  In  war,  fignifies  Scipio  ;  in  peace,  Furius  Publius; 
in  counfel,  Lselius.    Donatus. 

(9)  Ho,  S  tor  ax  /]  S  to  rax  f  nori  rediit  hac  no6le  a  ccena  JEfchinus.  <Some 
confider  Micio  as  afking  a  queftion  in  thefe  words,  but  they  are  miftaken. 
He  calls  Storax ;  and  finding  he  does  not  anfwer,  concludes  that  neither  iEf- 
chinus,  nor  any  of  his  fervants  are  come  home.     Donatus. 

(io)  Who  ivent  to  fee  for  him.']  <*>ui  advorfum  ierant.  The  fervants,  who 
went  to  meet  their  matters,  and  defend  them  home,  were  called  Adverfttores, 
Donatus. 

(11)  And  'tis  in  my  opinion,  life]  Thefe  fentiments  are  adopted  by 
Ben  Johnfon  in  his  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  where  they  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  linowell. 

There  is  a  way  of  winning  more  by  love, 

And  urging  of  the  modefty,  than  fear  : 

Force  works  on  fervile  natures,  not  the  free. 

He  that's  compel?  d  to  goodnefs,  may  be  good  ; 

But  'tis  but  for  that  fit :  where  others,  drawn 

By  foftnefs  and  example,  get  a  habit. 

Then  if  they  ftray,  but  warn  them  ;  and  the  fame 

They  fhou'd  for  virtue  have  done,  they'll  do  for  fname. 

(ia)  Comes  to  wrangle.]  There  are  feveral  fine  paffages  in  thisfpeech,  and 
good  observations  on  human  life  ;  yet  it  is  too  long  a  foliloquy.     Cooke. 

(13)  Oho  !  well  mef.]  The  Poet  has  in  tbis  place  improved  on  Menan- 
der, in  reprefenting  Demea  as  more  ready  to  wrangle  with  his  brother,  than 
to  return  his  compliments.     Donatus. 

(14)  Burft  open  doors,  Iffc]  The  character  and  paflion  of  Demea  is  finely 
marked  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  the  riot ;  in  which  he  dwells  on  e- 
Very  minute  particular,  endeavouring  to  multiply  and  exaggerate  the  offen- 
ces cf  /Ffchinns,  and  concealing  every  palliating  circumstance.    Donatus. 
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(ij)  And  if  tve  needs  mujl  draiv  comparifons.]  There  is  much  humour  iff 
this  palTage,  when  it  appears  that  the  fan  fo  much  commended  is  the- 
reof.: in  fault.     Donatus. 

(16)  Does  he  treat?  of  drink  ?  Iffc]  The  mild  character  of  Micio  is  con- 
trafted  by  Tully  to  that  of  a  furious,  fevere  father,  as  drawn  by  the  famous 
comic  poet  Csecilius.  Both  writers  are  quoted  in  the  oration  for  Cselius,  in 
the  compofition  of  which  it  is  plain  that  the  orator  kept  his  eye  pretty  con- 
flantly  on  cur  poet. — The  paffages  from  Caecilius  contain  all  that  vehemence 
and  fe  verity,  which,  as  Horace  tells  us,  was  accounted  the  common  charac- 
ter of  the  ftile  of  that  author. 

]\runc  demum  mihi  animus  ardet,  ni/nc  meum  cor  cumulatur  ira. 
0  infellx,  OJcelus  ! 

Egone  quid  dicam  ?  egone  quid  velim  ?  qua  tu  omnia  tuis  fcedis  faclis  facis,  ut 
nequidquam  <veiim. 

Cur  te  in  ijlam  incinitaiem  meretriciam  contulifi  ?  cur  illecebris  cognitis  non  rc- 
jfugjfti  ?  cur  alienam  ullam  mulierem  nojii  ?  dide  ac  dijjice,  per  me  licebit.  Si  egebis  ^ 
tibi  dolebit :  mihi  fat  eft  qui  cetatis  quod  reliquum  eft,  obleclem  mea. 

Now  my  foul  burns,  now  my  heart  fwells  with  anger* 

■ Oh  wretch,  oh  monfter ! 

What  can  I  fay  ?  what  can  I  wifh  ?  when  you 
By  your  vile  deeds  make  all  my  wifhes  vain  I 
"Why  did  you  go  into  that  neighbourhood  ? 
Why,  knowing  her  allurements,  not  avoid  them  ? 
And  why  maintain  an  intercourse  fo  vile  ? 

<- Spend,  fquander,  diffipate,  I  give  you  leave, 

Jf  want  o'ertakes  you,  you  alone  will  feel  it : 
For  my  remains  of  life  I've  yet  enough. 

(17)  His  miftrcjfes  perhaps  ivill  fout  him  out."]  FortaJTe  excludetur  foras  t 
once  Ullderftood  this  pafiage  thus  :  perhaps  I  may  turn  him  out  of  doors  :  but 
on  further  confideration  I  think  the  fenfe  which  I  have  followed  more  a- 
.greeable  to  the  character  of  Micio.  The  fondnefs  he  expreffes  in  this  fenti- 
ment  is  very  remarkable  :  he  does  not  absolutely  fay,  iEfchinus's  miftreffes 
ivill  turn  him  out  of  doors,  excludetur  foras  ;  but  foriaffe  excludetur 'for as ,  per- 
haps they  may  turn  him  cut  of  doors.  He  is  fo  extremely  partial  to  his  adop- 
ted fon,  that  he  thinks  his  miftreiTes  would  certainly  carefs  him,  even  though 
he  made  them  no  prefents.  This  expreffion/cr**^fe  has  an  admirable  effect, 
as  was  obferved  by  Donatus.     Dacif.r. 

(18)  Micio  alone.']  Terence  feems  inclined  to  favour  the  part  of  mild  fa- 
thers. He  reprefents  Micio  as  affected  at  his  fon's  irregularities ;  left,  if  he 
ihould  appear  wholly  unmoved,  he  might  feem  to  corrupt  his  fon,  rather 
than  to  treat  him  with  a  proper  indulgence.  Wherefore,  through  all  his 
moderations  he  ftill  betrays  a  fatherly  emotion.     Donatus. 

(19)  He  told  me  he  proposed  to  take  a  wife!]  The  art  of  Terence  in  pre- 
paring his  incidents  is  wonderful.  He  contrives  that  even  ignorant  perfon» 
ihall  open  the  plot :  as  in  the  prefent  inftance,  which  gives  us  to  underitand 
that  iEfchinus  had  mentioned  to  Micio  his  intentions  of  taking  a  wife, 
though  he  had  not  entered  into  particulars.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  the 
enfuing  part  of  the  fable,  without  foreftalling  any  of  the  circumftances.  Do- 
natus. 

(10)  J"m  a  Procurer?^     He  fays  this  to  iEfchinus  to  intimidate  him,  allud- 

0  the  privileges  allowed  to  the  Procurers  at  Athens,  on  account  of  the 

\  accruing  to  the  republic  from  their  traffic  in  flaves.     It  wa*  forbid  to 

*  *  »bufe 
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^bufe  them,  on  pain  of  difinheritance.  Hence  in  Lucian  a  young  man,  com- 
plaining of  being  diflnherited  by  his  father,  fays,  tiq  vropvoCoc-Kog  vCpirou; 
*  what  Have-merchant  accufes  me  of  having  mal-treated  him  f" 

Dacier. 

(21)  D'ye  kriGiv  ivha  lam?}  Nojiin  quifimt  A  law  term,  fignifying, 
u  Do  I  owe  ycu  any  thing  V    Don  at  us.  v 

(22)  A  Pimp  ;  the  common  bane,  Istc."]  This  feetns  to  be  a  transition  from 
Diphiius,  from  whom  this  part  of  the  fable  was  taken. 

Ta  7rogv6&o.(rxij. 

No  calling  is  more  baneful  and  pernicious, 

Than  that  of  a  Procurer,  Westerhovxus. 

The  Procurer  was  a  common  character  in  the  comedy  of  the  antients ;  but 
if  we  may  pronounce  from  their  remains,  we  may  venture  to  fay  that  the 
character  was  never  fo  finely  painted  in  any  part  of  their  works,  as  in  the 
following  lines  of  Shakefpeare . 

Fie,  firrah,  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd. 

The  evil  that  thou  cauleft  to  be  done, 

That  is  thy  means  to  live.     Doft  thou  but  think, 

What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  cloath  a  back 

From  fuch  a  filthy  vice  ?  Say  to  thyfeif, 

From  their  abominable  and  beaftly  touches 

I  drink;  I  eat,  array  myleif,  and  live. 

Canfi  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 

So  ilinkingly  depending  !   Go,  mend,  mend. 

Meafurefor  Meajure. 

(23)  By  due  courfe  qflaiv  I  claim  her.]      Ego  liberal;  Mam  ajfero  eatija  : 
Law  terms.     The  defenders  of  the  liberty  of  another  were  called  Affertcn  t, 
and  the  i'uit  commenced  on  that  account  called  Liberalis  caufa,  an  action,  of 
freedom.     Don  at  us. 

(24)  Nick' d me  to  a  hair.]  In  ipfo  articulo  opprejftt.  Literally,  "  hit  me  in 
"  the  very  joint.'* 

(25)  At  Cyprus-fair,]  The  merchants  u/ed  to  buy  up  flaves  in  all  parts 
of  Greece,  to  fell  them  at  Cyprus,  where  a  celebrated  fair  was  kept  for  that 
purpofe.     Dacier. 

{26)  IV ell t  have  ycu  calculated  what's  your  due  ?~\  famne  enumerajli  id<  quod 
ad  ie  rediturum putes  ?  T  have  tranflated  thefe  words  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation cfDonatus.  Madam  Dacier  puts  another  fenfe  upon  them,  and 
thinks  they  rather  mean  Sannio's  calculation  of  his  profits  at  Cyprus.  The» 
iubfequcnt  converfation  between  Syrus  and  Sannio  inclined  me  rather  to  a- 
dopt  the  former  opinion. 

(27)  Scrape  together  by  fome  means'  ten  Mina^\  Syrus  knew  very  well  that 
,/Eichinus  was  ready  to  pay  the  whole,  but  otters  Sannio  half,  that  he  might 
be  glad  to  take  his  bare  principal,  and  think  himfeif  well  off  hue  the  bar* 
gain.     Don  at  us.  • 

(28)  JEfch.  Where  is  that  rafcal?  San.  He  enquires  for  me,]  The  charac- 
ter of  Sannio  is  well  fuftained.  He  immediately  takes  to  himfeif  the  name 
of  infamous  rafcal,  and  acknowledges  it  with  joy,  thinking  he   is  enquired 

in  order  to  be  paid;  and  droops  afterward.*,   net  «rj  account  of  hard 
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words  and  ill  ufage,  but  only  for  fear  he  fhould  not  get  his  money.    Bon£«? 

•JU5. 

(ac>)  Almof fly  your  country .]  In  Menander  the  young  man  was  on  the 
point  of  killing  himfelf.  Terence  has  foftened  this  circumftance.  Do- 
na TUS. 

We  know  that  the  circumftance  of  carrying  off  the  Mufic-Girl  was  bor- 
rowed from  Diphilus :  yet  it  is  plain  that  there  was  alfo  an  intrigue  of  Cte- 
fipho's  in  the  play  of  Menander  :  which  gives  another  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  Terence  ufed  the  Greek  Comedies. 

(30)  Sannio  iv ants  to  be  at  Cyprus.']  A  piece  of  arch  malice  in  Syrus,  in  or- 
der to  teaze  Sannio.     Donatus. 

(31)  Whofoeer  you  are,  excufe  me.~\  Geta's  reply  is  founded  on  a  frolic- 
fome,  but  ill-natured  cuftom,  which  prevailed  in  Greece  ;  to  flop  the  flaves 
in  the  ftreets,  and  defignedly  keep  them  in  chat,  fo  that  they  might  be  lamed 
when  they  came  home,  for  Haying  out  fo  long.     Dacier. 

(32)  What  I  our  JEJchinus?  &c]  Nofirumne  JEfchinum,  &V.  There  is 
fomething  extremely  touching  in  this  manner  of  fpeaking.  Shakefpeare, 
whofe  works  contain  examples  of  every  fpecies  of  beauty  in  poetry,  affords 
us  a  very  elegant  inftance  of  this  irregular  manner,  which,  addreffing  itfelf 
to  the  paflicns,  afFedb  us  more  fenfibly  than  fet  forms  of  fpeech.  The  turn 
of  phrafe,  in  which  Defdemona  pleads  for  Caffio,  is  a  good  deal  fimilar  to 
the  way  in  which  Soflrata  here  fpeaks  of  iEfchinus. 


-What  ?  Michael  Caffio  ? 


That  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  many  a  time, 

When  I  have  fpoke  of  you  difpraifingly, 

Hath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  fo  much  to  do 

To  bring  him  in  I  Othello. 

(33)  Upon  bis  father 's  lap."]  The  Grecians,  as  foon  as  they  had  a  child 
born,  immediately  put  it  on  the  grandfather's  knee  if  he  were  living.  Phoe- 
nix in  the  ninth  Iliad  fays  that  his  father  loaded  him  with  curfes,  and  in- 
voked the  Furies,  conjuring  them  that  no  child  of  his  fon  might  be  placed 
on  his  knees. 

Tlccrvg  2'  iftee,   uvtik   oicQe-ic9 
JloXXoc  ttccT/.^ocro,    rvyi^ctq  0   ImKatter   Egivvvs, 

JAyi  TTOTi   yXVUrtV   OKFIV   i$iG~GTiO?CCi   (pl^OV    VICV 

JE|  tftifat  yiyxarx.  Iliad,  1.  ix.   v.  453» 

Mr  Pope's  translation  not  having  prefer ved  that  idea,  the  liberty  has  been 
taken,  of  adding  two  lines. 

J[£y  fire  zvith  curfs  loads  my  hated  head. 

And  cries,   "  Ye  Furiu  f   barren  be  his  bed.** 

Never,  dread  filters,  never  may  I  fee  • 

A  child,  his  offspring,  piae'd  upon  my  knee  ! 

See  Pope's  Iliad,  b.  9.  v.  582. 

This  cufliom  did  not  prevail  among  the  Remans :  our  author,  notwith* 
ftanding,  as  he  tranflated  his  play  from  the  Greek,  judicioufly  preferves  that 
ufage.     Dacier, 

(34)  Wett*  1 a^ree  *tzvere  better  to  difclofe  it.~\   Accedo,  ut  melius  dicas.      No- 
:aa  be  plainer  thsn  theft  words,     Yet  they  have  been  the  occafion  of 

great 
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great  perplexity  to  commentators  and  tranilators.  Madam  Dacier  gives 
them  a  fenfe  directly  oppofite  to  that  which  I  have  followed.  Ah  quallez 
vous  faire  f  je  vous  en  prie  changes  de  fentiment.  Echard,  who  keeps  his  eye 
more  conftantly  on  the  French  translation,  than  on  the  original,  fays  much 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  D'ye  think  fo  ?  Pray  think  ont  again.  Cooke  has  it, 
Hotu  ?  let  me  advife  you  to  think  better  of  it.  Wefterhovius  fuppofes  Softrata 
to  have  feemed  angry  with  Geta,  and  therefore  explains  ut  melius  dicas  to 
fignify  ut  bona  nierba  loquaris — that  you  may /peak  mildly.  Patrick  juftly  think» 
ing  that  this  is  too  ftrained,  and  no  fatisfying  anfwer  to  Softrata ;  and, 
from  what  follows,  feeing  the  neceffity  of  explaining  Geta's  anfwer,  fo  as  to 
make  it  imply  an  affent,  fuppofes  an  elleipfis,  and  fupplies  it  thus  :  Acccdo 
tibi,  ut  qui  melius  dicas — I  fubmit  to  you,  as  you  feem  to  /peak  'with  more  jafiic. 
All  thefe  interpretations  are  founded  on  the  fuppofition  that  melius  is  the 
accufative  governed  by  dicas.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  melius  is  here  ufed 
adverbially,  which  will  lead  us  to  this  eafy  conftrucT.ion,  Acaedo,  melius  ui 
dicas  ; — I  agree,  that  you  may  better  tell  it  ;  implying  Geta's  coming  into  her 
opinion  an  the  point  in  difpute.  The  remark  of  Donatus  on  this  paiTage, 
ut  confeniiatn,  velut  qui  melius  pof/im  dicere,  is  certainly  corrupted  ;  but  li  we 
read,  as  we  are  told  it  ftands  in  fome  copies,  veluti  melius  patens  fts  dicere,  it 
will  give  the  fame  fenfe  that  I  have  followed.  Eugraphius  in  his  long  note 
on  the  words  Hera,  lacrumas  mitte  !  tueep  not,  mijlrefs  I  plainly  underftands 
them  in  this  manner.  But,  as  a  greater  authority  than  all  commentators,  I 
fhall  appeal  to  Terence  himfelf ;  and  fubmit  the  whole  context,  as  it  ftands 
in  the  original,  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  reader.  ,  Thefe  verbal  cri- 
ticifms  are  dry  and  unpleafant  both  to  the  writer  and  reader.  I  very  fre- 
quently avoid  them  :  but  in  a  controverted  paffage,  where  the  fenfe  is  ma- 
terially concerned,  it  would  feem  indoier.ee  or-  arrogance  not  to  fubmit  to 
them. 

G.  Hera,  lacrumas  mitte,  ac  potius,  quod  ad  hanc  rem  opu',  pnrro  profpice* 

Patiamurne  an  nar  remits  cuipiam  ?   C    au,  au  mi  homo,  ianun'  es  ? 

An  hoc  prefer endum  tibi  ufquam  elfe  videtur  ?     G.  mihi  quidem  non  placed 

Jam  primum,  ilium  alieno  animo  a  nobis  eife,  res  ipfa  indicat. 

Nunc  fi  hoc  palam  prof erimus,  ille  inficias  ibit,  fat  fcio  ; 

Tua  fama,  et  gnatse  vita  in  dubium  veniet,  turn  fi  maxume 

Fateatur,  cum  amet  aliam,  non  eft  utile  hanc  ilii  dari. 

Quapropter,  quoquo  pacto  tacito  eft  opus.     S.  ah,  minime  gentium  : 

Non  faciam.     G.  quid  ages  ?     S.  proferam.     G.  hem,  mea  Softrata,  vi&z 

quam  rem  agas. 
S.  Pejore  res  loco  non  potis  eft  effe,  quam  in  hoc,  quo  nunc  Cta  eft. 
Primum  indotata  eft :  turn  pneterea,  qua?  fecunda  ei  dos  erat, 
Periit :  pro  virgine  dari  n upturn  non  poteft  :  hoc  reliquum  eft, 
Si  inficias  ibit,  teftis  mecum  eft  annulus,  quern  amrferat. 
Poftremo,  quando  ego  confeia  mi  fum,  a  me  culpam  hanc  procul  elTe,  nee 
Pretium,  neque  rem  ullam  interceffe  ilia  aut  me  indignam  ;  experiar,  Geta. 
G.  Qjjid  iftic  ?  accedo,  ut  melius  dicas.'    S.  tu,  quantum  poteft,  abi,  &c. 

(35)  Hcgio,  of  our  tribe']  We  are  told  that  the  Athenians  were  divided 
into  tribes,  but  writers  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  number.  Some  lay 
twelve,  in  imitation  of  the  Jevvifn  tribes  :  but  what  connection  was  there 
between  the  Athenians  and  jews  ?  It  is  probable  that  this  number  was  de- 
rived from  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  :  for  we  find  that  there  were  aifo 
in  every  tribe  thirty  fub-divifions,  alluding  to  the  number  of  days  in  a 
1.    Patrick. 

(36)  Tbh 
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(36)  This  h  the  tenth  month.']  Lunar  months :  the  common  method  o| 
computation  before  Julius  Caifar.     Westerhovius. 

(.37)  Ah  me  !  isfc]  This  is  the  fecond  iriftance  in  our  author  of  the  out- 
cries of  a  woman  in  labour  :  a  circuinltance  not  eaiily  to  be  reconciled  to  mo- 
dern notions  of  decency,  though  certainly  confidered  as  no  indecorum  in  thofe 
days.     I  ihall  not  defend  the  practice ;  but  cannot  help  obferving,  that  aliow- 
?h  an  incident,  Terence  in  the  preient  inftance  makes  a  moil  pathetic 
ttorical  ufe  of  it. 

(38)  Hi  was  my  kinftnan^  In  Mcnander,  Hcgio  was  the  brother  of  Sof- 
trata.     \V  esteriiovius. 

(39)  What   he  adqrifeS)  1 '  tvill fo'Joiv,    Hegio^]      Quod  mihl   de  hac  re  dederit 
/,  idfequar.     Madam  Dacier  rejects  this  line,  becaufe  it  is  alfo  to  be 

found  in  the  Phormio.  But  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  with  our  author  to  ufe 
the  fame  eipreiiion  or  verfe  in  different  places,  efpecially  on  familiar  occa- 
fions.  There  is  no  impropriety  in  it  here,  and  the  foregoing  hemiftich  is  ra- 
ther lame  without  it.  The  propriety  of  confuting  Micio,  or  Demea's  prefent 
ill-humour  with  him,  are  of  no  confequence.  The  old  man  is  furprized  at 
Hegio's  ftory,  does  not  know  what  to  do  or  to  fay,  and  means  to  evade  gi- 
ving a  pofitive  anfwer  by  faying  that  he  would  confult  his  brother. 

(40)  The  wolf "in  the  fahle]  Lupus  in  fabula.  A  proverb,  figuifying  that 
the  perfon,  of  whom  we  are  fpeaking.  is  at  hand. 

(41)  I  charted  on  one  of  my  day-labourers»]  The  poet  artfully  contrives  to 
detain  Demea  in  town,  his  prefence  being  neceffary  in  the  fubiequent  part  of 
the  fable.     D o  n  a  t  u  s . 

(42)  When  yovve  pafs] \i  that,  turn  port  upon  the  left.  fcfV.]  It  is  obferved 
by  Theobald  in  his  edition  of  Shakefpcare,  that  the  perplext  direction  given 
by  Lancelot  feems  to  be  copied  from  thi$  of  Syrus. 

"  Turn  up,  on  your  right  hand  at  the  next  turning*  but,  at  the  next  turn 
"■  of  all,  on  your  left  ;  marry,  at  the  very  next  turniag  of  no  hand,  but  turn 

.'own  mdirecliy  to  the  Jew's  houfe."  Merchant  of  Venice. 

':■  The  city-gate,  j<f  hy  the  pond]  This  gives  us  to  underftand  that  De* 
jnea  would' be  lent  quite  to  the  further  part  of  the  town— The  pond  alfo  is 
naturally  mentioned,  for  Varro  tells  us  that  near  the  gate  was  always  a  large 
pond,  to  water  the  horfefc,  and  fuppiy  the  inhabitants  in  cafe  of  fire.  Dona- 

(44)  Tables  with  oaken  legs.]  Jt  was  ufual  with  the  Grecians  to  fit  and 
drink  in  the  fun.  Syrus  therefore  being  aiked  a  fudden  queftion,  is  fuppof- 
ed  to  have  fufficient  prefence  pf  mind  to  give  this  circumftantial  anfwer,  that 
he  might  the  better  impofe  on  Demea.     Donatus. 

(43  )  Dm:. Li's  fpolfd.]  The,  Greeks  and  the  Romans  generally  had  but  01  r, 
a  day,  which  was  their  fupper.  The  dinner  here  mentioned  was 
therefore  an  inftance  of  luxury  and  debauch.     Dacier. 

(46;  For  they  wbofe  fortunes ,  "cfc]  This  fine  fentiment  is  fuppofed  to  be 
built  on  the  following  lines  of  Menander.     If  fo,  1  think  our  poet  has  irru 

.  .edon  his  original. 

Tlie  poor  man  in  all  things  acts  fearfully, 
Sufpecting  all  delpife  him.     But  the  man 
Who's  incre  at  eale,with  greater  conftancy 
Bears  up  againft  mis!  ■; ti  ue .,  Lamprias  ! 

4  to  marry  her.^  This  appears  in  many  inftance» 

tp 
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•16  have  been  a  law  in  force  with  the  Athenians,  and  was  probably  handed 
down  to  them  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  originally  received  k  from  the  Jews. 
And  every  daughter  that  pcjfcjfes  an  inheritance  in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of  If' 
rael,fhall  be  ivife  unto  one  of  the  family  of 'the  tribe  of  her  father,  that  the  chil~ 
dren  of  If r  a  el  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance  cf  his  fathers.  Numbers,  chap, 
xxxvi.  v.  8.     Dacier. 

(48)  Miletus.']  A  colony  of  the  Athenians  in  Pontus.     Donatus. 

(49)  Who  betroth *d,  &c]  Thefe  queftions,  which  enumerate  all  the  proofs 
requifite  to  a  marriage,  are  an  indirect,  and  verly  delicate  reproof  of  iEfchi- 
nus  for  the  irregular  and  clandeitine  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  this 
affair,    Bonatds, 

(50)  Mock  you?  I?  wherefore  ?~\  We  may  very  innocently  banter  a 
friend,  and  frighten  him  with  falfe  alarms,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  unde- 
ceive him  immediately,  and  to  furprife  him  with  good  news.  But  none  but 
an  enemy  would  buoy  one  up  with  falfe  hopes,  in  order  to  dufn  them  with 
bitternefs  and  trouble.  Micio  therefore  difcovers  a  benevolent  emotion  at 
even  being  fuppofed  to  trifle  with  him  in  this  refpecl.     Donatus. 

{51)  The  fooner  hear  your  prayersl\  -Donatus  obferves  that  there  is  great- 
delicacy  in  this  compliment  of  iEfchmus  to  Micio,  which,  though  made  to 
ills  face,  does  not  carry  in  it  the  leaft  appearance  of  flattery  Madam  Da- 
cier imagines  Terence  refers  here  to  a  iine  in  Hefied,  which  fays  that  it  is 
the  bufinefs  of  old  men  to  pray.  I  fhould  rather  imagine  our  author  had 
an  eye  to  the  following  fine  lines  of  Menander,  which  have  already  been  re- 
commended to  the  public  notice  by  the  learned  critic  in  the  Adventurer, 

NO.  IGJ. 

The  man  who  facrifices,  Pamphilus, 
A  multitude  of  bulls,  or  goats,  or  fheep; 
Or  prepares  golden  veftments,  purple  raiment, 
Figures  of  ivory,  or  precious  gems ; 
Thinking  to  render  God  propitious  to  him, 
Moft  grofsly  errs,  and  bears  an  empty  mind. 
X,et  him  be  good  and  charitable  rather, 
No  doer  of  uncleannefs,  no  corrupter 
Of  virgin  innocence,  no  murd'rer,  robber, 
In  queft  of  gain.     Covet  not,  Pamphilus, 
*  Even  a  needleful  of  thread  ^  for  God, 
Who's  always  near  thee,  always  fees  thy  deeds. 

*  This  feems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expreffion,  as  we  find  it  occur  m 
another  fragment  of  Menander. 

(52)  Tofhun  all  follies  ]  Donatus  juflly  obferves,  that  it  is  plain  from  this 
foliloquy,  that  Terence  takes  the  part  of  mild  fathers;  meaning  to  fhew  that 
gentle  reproofs,  mingled  with  tendernefs,  will  have  more  effeci  on  an  inge- 
nuous mind  than  railing  and  fe verity.  That  critic  alfo  is  more  minute  thau 
ufual  in  pointing  out  the  great  beauties  of  the  foregoing  fcene  ;  commenting 
on  almoft  every  fpeech,  and  obferving  how  finely  the  two  characters  of  Mi- 
cio and  iEfchinus  are  fuftained  throughout  their  whole  converfation.  It  was 
•impolfible  to  lay  before  the  Engliih  reader  all  the  little  particularities  dwelt 
dipon  by  Donatus ;   and  indeed  the  reader  mult  have  very  little  fennbility, 

3  N  wb? 
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who  cannot  of  himfelf  difcern,  even  through  the  medium  of  this  tranflation, 
the  many  amiable  touches  of  good-humour,  mildnefs,  and  affection  that  dif* 
tinguifh  Micio's  character,  as  well  as  the  natural  ftrokes  of  paflion,  and  in- 
genuous ihame  in  JEfchinus.  The  whole  fceneis  remarkably  beautiful,  and 
perhaps  more  characteriftic  of  the  genius  of  Terence  than  any  other  in  his 
works. 

(S3)  The  life  of  man  is  like  a  game  at  tables."]  Menander  might  poffibly 
borrow  this  moral  maxim  from  a  paffage  in  the  tenth  book  of  Plato's  Repub- 
lic, where  it  is  faid,  "  That  we  mould  take  counfel  from  accidents,  and  a$ 
"  in  a  game  at  dice,  act  according  to  what  has  fallen,  in  that  manner  which 
"  reafon  directs  us  to  be  the  beft."     Dacier. 

(<4)  Not  in  the  leaf,  nor  do  I  mean  to  fell  her."]  Micio  is  here,  involved  in 
a  ridiculous  dilemma,  in  which  he  had  rather  appear  abfurd,,  than  betray 
Ctefipho.     Do  NAT  us.  * 

{55  )  Bante  hand  in  hand  nvith  them."]  JRefim  du&ans  faltabis.  RefiUn  ducere  ; 
literally,  to  lead  the  cord )  which  would  induce  one  to  imagine  that  when  ma- 
ny peribrs  were  dancing  together  in  thofe  days,  they  held  a  cord — but  why 
a  cord  ?  might  they  not  as  well  take  hold  of  each  other's  hands  ?  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  they  did,  and  agree  with  Donatus  that  the  expreffion  is  merely 
metaphorical.     Dacier. 

(56)  In  the  mldflofth'is  difurbance,  Izfc]  The  gravity  of  Demea  and  drun-r 
kennefs  of  Syrus  create  a  very  humourous  contrail,  and  are  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  excite  mirth  in  the  fpectators.    Donatus. 

(57)  No  <vieho?ne  roarer.'—]  Comiffator  em  haud fane  cotxTqcdum.  The  chief 
beauty  lies  in  the  word  Comiffator,  which  fignified  one  \vho  came  to  join  a 
jovial  party,  burfting  in  upon  them  unexpectedly  with  much  noife  and  cla~ 
mour.     Donatus.     Dacier. 

(58)  Forces  open  our  frect-door'  iffc]  I  forgot  to  obferve before,  that  in  A«= 
thens  the  ftreet-dcors  were  made  to  open  outwards  ;  fo  that  when  any  one 
was  coming  cut,  the  noife  of  the  door  (which  is  often  mentioned  in  thef'e  co- 
medies) ferved  to  give  notice  to  thole  in  the  ftreet,  that  they  might  efcape 
being  hurt,  and  make  way  for  the  opening  of  the  door.     Dacier. 

(59)  /  muft  help  the  hoy.]  The  character  of  Micio  appears  extremely  ami- 
able through  the  four  jrrf>  acts  of  this  comedy,  and  his  behaviour  is  in  many 
refpects  worthy  imitation.  But  his  conduct  in  conniving  at  the  irregulari- 
ties of  Ctefipho,  and  even  aflifling  him  to  fupport  them,  is  certainly  repre- 
hemible.  Perhaps  the  Poet  threw  this  fhade  over  his  virtues,  on  purpole  to 
ihew  that  mildnefs  and  good  humour  might  be  carried  to  an  excefs. 

(60)  There  are  in  nature,  isfc]  Madam  Dacier  makes  an  obfervation  on 
this  fpeech  fomething  like  that  of  Donatus  on  one  of  Micio's  above  ;  and  fays 
that  Micio,  being  hard  put  to  it  by  the  real  circumflances  of  the  cafe,  thinks 
to  confound  Demea  by  a  nonfenlical  galimatia.  I  cannot  be  of  the  ingenious 
fady's  opinion  in  this  matter :  for  I  think  a  more  fenfible  fpeech  could  not 
be  made,  nor  a  better  plea  offered  in  favour  of  the  young  men,  than  that  of 
Micio  in  the  prefent  inltance- 

(61)  Acl  5.  Scene  i.]  This  fcene,  which  1  have  placed  the  firft  of  the, 
Gftn  act,  {lands  in  Madam  Dackr's  truncation,  and  in  all  thofe  editions  and 
tranllations  who  have  followed  her,  as  the  fecond.  I  think  it  is  plain  from 
the  end  of  the  foregoing  fcene,  that  Micio  and  Demea  quitted  the  itage,  and 
entered  the  houfe  together  ;  and  it  feems  to  be  equally  evident,  from  the 
muTage  that  Syrus  brings  to  Demea  in  the  fcene  immediately  fucceeding 
this,  that  Demea  had  left  the  company  within — Rogat  f rater,  ne  aliens  Ion- 
gius — your   brother  hegs,  youd  not  go  further  off.      But   what  had  flill  more 

y  ith  me,    ind  was  a  inore  forcible  motive  to  induce  me  to  begin  the 
-  fifth 
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ttfth  2.8:  with  this  foliloquy,  was  the  propriety,  and  indeed  neceflity  of  an 
interval  in  this  place.  The  total  change  of  character,  whether  real  or  af- 
fected, is  in  itfelf  fo  extraordinary,  that  it  required  all  the  art  of  Terence  to 
bring  it  about :  and  the  only  probable  method  of  .effecting  it,  is  to  fuppofe 
it  the  refult  at  lea  ft  of  fome  little  deliberation,  and  reflection  on  the  incon- 
veniencies  he  had  experienced  from  a  contrary  temper.  Donatus  obferves- 
the  great  art  with  which  Terence  has  preferved  the  gradation  of  Demea's 
anger  and  diitreffes,  which  can  be  pumed  no  further  than  the  difcovery  of 
Gtefipho  ;  and  this  admirable  climax  of  incidents,  if  I  may  hazard  the  ex- 
preffion,  is  finely  completed  in  the  fcene  with  which  I  have  clofed  the 
fourth  act.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  fable  itfelf  in  a  manner  ends  there ;  and 
though  there  is  much  humour  and  pleafantry  in  the  remaining  part  of  the 
play,  yet  many  good  critics  have  objected  to  it.  Terence  however,  or  ra- 
ther Menander,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  Ihewn  an  uncommon  effort  of 
genius,  if  not  of  judgment,  in  thefe  adfcititious  fcenes,  which  he  has  found- 
ed on  the  converfion  of  Demea :  a  circumftance  which  grows  out  of  the 
foregoing  incidents,  and  fuppiies  the  materials  for  a  pleafant  fifth  act,  like 
the  giving  away  the  Rings  in  Shakefpear's  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which 
play  alfo,  as  well  as  this  of  Terence,  the  main  bufinefs  of  the  plot  is  con- 
cluded in  the  fourth  act. 

(62)  What,  banefi  SyrusJ]  Here  the  Poet  (hews  how  aukwardly  a  man  of 
^n  oppofite  difpofition  endeavours  to  be  complaifant ;  and  that  a  mifer, 
meaning  to  be  generous,  runs  into  profufion.     Donatus. 

(63)  Neer  mind  fingers ^  fjfj.]  The  bride  was  ufually  thus  attended,  and 
JLucian  fpeaks  of  this  retinue,  and  I  believe  took  the  palfage  from  Menander, 
where  he  fays,  Kon  avX'/irpidGi;,  KXt  SopuZov,  tcm  Vflczvcaov  u^ovrag  7iva,<t  &c.  "  the 
players  on  the  flute,  the  company,  and  fingers  of  the  nuptial  fong.,>     Da- 

CIER. 

(64)  Ho  !  order  Babylo  immediately  to  pay  him  tzvemy  minced]  fube  nunc  jam 
dinumeret  Mi  Babylo  vi^inti  minas.  All  the  commentators  and  tranflators  have 
been  extremely  puzzled  at  this  palfage.  It  does  not  become  the  laft  comer 
to  be  pofitive,  where  fo  many  conjectures  have  already  been  offered  and  re- 
jected. But  if  one  may  determine  from  the  context,  which  is  commonly 
the  beft  way  as  well  as  the  moft  obvious,  it  fhould  feem  that  Demea  means 
to  give  an  order  to  one  of  his  fervants  to  give  JEfchinus  twenty  minse.  He 
has  aleady  determined  to  be  very  generous,  and  another  inftance  of  his 
bounty  occurs  in  the  laft  fcene,  where  he  pays  down  the  money  for  the 
freedom  of  Phrygia.  In  this  very  fpeeeh  he  is  pleafantry  confidering  within 
himfelf  the  expence,  which  he  difregards  fo  as  he  can  but  get  into  favour. 
In  confequence  of  which  refolution  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  he  immedi- 
ately gives  an  order  for  iffuing  money  to  defray  the  charges  of  pulling  down 
walls,  entertaining  company,  &c. 

(65)  Obliging  father  /]  Obliging  indeed  ! 

The  Poet's  conduct  here  is  juftly  liable  to  cenfure  :  the  only  confideration 
that  can  be  urged  in  his  defence  is,  that  he  meani  to  fhew  the  incojivenien- 
cies  arifing  from  too  unbounded  a  good-nature.  But  Micio  has  all  along 
been  reprefented  fo  agreeable,  and  poffeifed  of  fo  much  judgment,  good 
fenfe,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  this  laft  piece  of  extravagance  mult 
ihock  probability,  and  offend  the  delicacy  of  the  fpectator.     Patrick. 

Apud  Menandrum  fenex  de  nuptiis  non  gravatur.  Ergo  Tereritius  wpyrix&s. 

Donatus. 

It  is  furprifing  that  none  of  the  critics  on  this  palfage  have  taken  notice 
of  this  obfervatjo.i  of  Donatus,  especially  as  our  lofs  of  Menander  makes  it 
rather  curious.     It  is  plain  that  Terence  in  the  plan  of  this  laft  act  followed 

3N3  Menander: 
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Menander :  and  in  the  prcfent  circumftance,  though  lie  has  adopted  t&& 
abfurdity  of  marrying  Micio  to  the  old  lady,  yet  we  learn  from  Donatus,- 
that  he  rather  improved  on  his  original  by  mating  Micio  exprefs  a  repug- 
nance to  fuch  a  match,  which  it  feems  he  did  not  in  the  play  of  Menander. 
(?,6)  la  mil  day  prepare  an  entertainment.']  Apparare  de  die  convivium. 
The  force  of  this  pailage  confifts  in  the  words  de  dig,  becaufe  as  has  been  ob- 
fervedin  another  place,  the  chief  meal  of  the  Grecians  was  at  fupper,  and 
an  entertainment  in  the  day-time  was  confidered  as  a  debauch.     Dacier. 

(67)  It  ixxtt  encourage  others .]  The  grave  irony  of  this  pailage  is  extreme- 
ly humourous.     Donatus. 

(68)  Whence  fiaws  all  this  extravagance?  tsfc."]  ^hiod  prolwvium  ?  qua  ifiac 
fi.bitj  eft  largiias  ?     A  paffage  borrowed  from  the  comic  poet  Gsecilius.    Da- 

(69)  Tojhetv you  that  the  reafon,  lye]  I  would  have  charcact ers feparated^ 
from  each  other ;  but  I  mull  own  that  a  direct  contraft  difpleafes  me. 

But  the  moll  fure  method  tofpoil  a  play,  and  to  render  it  quite  infupport- 
able,  would  be  to  multiply  fuch  contrails* 

See  what  would  be  the  remit  of  thefe  antithefes.  I  call  them  Antithefes  ; 
for  the  contraft  of  character  is,  in  the  plan  of  the  drama,  what  that  figure  i» 
in  converfaticn.  It  15-  happy  ;  but  it  muft  be  ufed  with  moderation  ;  and  in. 
an  elevated  ftile,  totally  excluded. 

What  is  the  moft  common  ftatc  of  feciety  ;  that  where  characters  are  cor>- 
trailed,  cr  where  they  are  only  different  ? 

What  is  the  intention  of  contrail  in  character  ?  Doubtlefs  to  render  one 
of  ihe  two  mere  ftrildng.  But  that  effect  can  only  be  obtained,  where  they 
both  appear  together.  What  a  monotony  will  this  create  in  the  dialogue  ? 
what  a  conftraint  will  it  impofe  on  the  conduct  of  the  fable  ?  How  can  I 
attend  to  the  natural  chain  of  events,  and  proper  facceflion  of  fcenes,  if  I 
am  engaged  by  the  neceility  o  always  bringing  the  two  oppofite  characters 
together  ?  How  often  will  it  happen  that  the  contrail  will  require  one 
feene,  and  the  true  courfe  of  the  fable  another  ? 

Befides,  if  the  two  contrafted  characters  are  both  drawn  with  equal  forcev 
the  intention  of  the  drama  will  be  rendered  equivocal.  To  conceive  the 
whole  force  of  this  reafoning,  open  the  Brothers  of  Terence,  There  you 
will  fee  two  brothers  contracted,  both  drawn  with  equal  force;  and  you 
may  challenge  the  moft  fubtle  critic  to' tell  you  which  is  the  principal  cha- 
racter, Micio  or  Dcmea  ?  If  he  ventures  to  pronounce  before  the  lail  fcene, 
he  will  find  to  his  aftonifhment,  that  He,  whom  he  has  taken,  during  five 
acts,  for  a  man  of  fenfe,  is  a  fool ;  and  that  He,  whom  he  has  taken  for  a 
fool,  may  be  a  very  fenfible  man. 

One  would  fuppofe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act,  that  the  author,  cm- 
barrafled  by  the  contraft  which  he  had  eftablifhed,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  deugn,  and  to  turn  the  intereft  of  his  piece  topfy-turvy.  But  what  is 
the  confequence  ?  That  we  no  longer  know  which  fide  to  take ;  and  after 
hiving  been  all  along  for  Micio  againft  Demea,  we  conclude  without  know- 
ing, whether  we  are  for  one,  or  the  other.  One  would  almoft  d^fire  a 
third  father  to  preferve  the  golden  mean  between  the  two  characters,  and 
to  point  out  the  faults  of  each  of  them.     Diderot. 

Here  Demea  returns  to  his  own  character,  and  the  conduct  of  Terence  is 
«dnirable  in  the  lefibn  given  to  Micio.  The  oppofite  characters  of  thefe  two 
1  ro  hers,  and  the  inconveniences  refulting  from  each,  perfectly  point  out  to 
fathers  the  middle  way  which  they  ought  to  purfue  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  between  the  too  great  feverity  of  the  one,  and  the  unlimited 
.  of  the  other.    X>A0 

(7  j 
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(70)  I  cenfent  that  he  Jhall  have  her.]  This  compb-ifance  of  Demea  in  al- 
lowing Ctefipho  to  retain  the  mufic-girl,  would  be  very  criminal  in  a  mo- 
dern father ;  but  the  Greeks  aud  Romans  were  not  fumciently  enlightened 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  fm.     Dacier. 

(71)  All  noiv  is  as  it  Jkoudbe.~\  It  has  been  faid  that  FEcole  des  Maris 
[The  School  for  Hufbands]  was  a  copy  of  the  Brothers  of  Terence  :  if  fc, 
Moliere  deferves  more  praife  for  having  brought  the  tulle  of  ancient  Rome 
into  France,  than  reproach  for  having  ftolen  his  piece.  But  the  Brothers 
furnifhed  nothing  more  than  the  bare  idea  of  the  Ecole  des  Maris.  There 
are  in  the  Brothers  two  old  men  of  eppofite  humours,  who  give  each  of 
them  a  different  education  to  the  children  that  they  educate  ;  there  are  in 
like  manner  in  the  Ecole  des  Maris  two  guardians,  of  which  one  is  fevere, 
and  the  other  indulgent :  there  lies  the  whole  refemblance.  There  is  fcarce 
any  intrigue  in  the  Brothers;  that  of  the  Ecole  des  Maris  is  delicate,  inte- 
refting  and  comic.     One  of  the  women  in  Terence's  piece,  who  ought  to  be 

.the  principal  character,  is  never  feen  or  heard  except  in  her  lying-in.  The 
Ifabella  of  Moliere  is  almoft  for  ever  on  the  ftage  fall  of  grace  and  fpirit, 
and  fometimes  mingles  a  decency  even  in  the  tricks  which  fhe  plays  her 
guardian.  There  is  no  probability  in  the  cataftrophe  of  the  Brothers :  It  is 
not  in  nature,  that  a  morofe,  fevere,  covetous  eld  fellow  of  fixty  fhouid  be- 
come all  at  once  gay,  complaifant,  and  liberal.  The  cataftrophe  of  the 
Ecole  des  Maris  is  the  belt  of  all  the  pieces  of  Moliere.  It  is  probable,  na- 
tural, grounded  en  the  plot ;  and  what  is  of  full  as  much  confequence,  ex- 
ticmcly  comic.  The  ftile  of  Terence  is  pure,  fentent-ious,  but  a  little  cold; 
as  Cselar,  who  excelled  in  all,  has  reproached  him.  The  fti!e  of  Moiiere  in 
this  piece  is  more  chafte  than  in  any  of  his  others.  The  French  author  al- 
moft equals  the  purity  of  the  diction  of  Terence  ;  and  goes  far  beyond  him 
in  the  intrigue,  the  characters,  the  cataftrophe  and  humour. 

Voltaire's  Contes  des  Guillaume  Vade. 

It  is  impomble  for  any  reader,  who  is  come  frefh  from  the  perufal  of  the 
Brothers  of  Terence,  and  the  Ecole  des  Maris  of  Moliere,  to  acquiefce  in 
the  above  decifion,  and  I  would  venture  to  appeal  from  Monf.  Voltaire  to 
any  member  of  the  French  academy  for  a  reverfal  of  it.  The  reputation  of 
Moliere  has  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  rendered  more  flourifhing  by  blafting- 
that  of  Terence ;  nor  can  fetch  an  attempt  ever  be  made  with  a  worfe  grace 
than  when  the  imitation  is  blindly  preferred  to  the  original.  Moliere,  fo  far 
from  having  taken  only  the  idea  of  his  piece  from  the  Brothers,  has  trans- 
lated fome  pafTages  almoft  literally,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  fecond  fcene 
of  the  Ecole  des  Maris  is  a  very  clofe  imitation  of  one  in  the  fourth  act  o£ 
ihe  Brothers.  In  point  of  fable,  I  make  no  fcruple  to  prefer  the  piece  of 
Terence  to  that  of  Moliere.  The  intrigue  of  the  four  firft  acts  of  the  Bro- 
thers is  more  artfully  conducted  than  that  of  any  other  of  Terence's  pieces. 

In  the  Andrian,  was  all  the  Epifode  of  Charinus  to  be  omitted,  the  play 
would  be  the  better  for  it.  In  the  Eunuch,  as  has  been  before  j^bferved, 
there  is  a  lamenefs  in  the  cataftrophe,  and  the  conclufton  of  Thrafo's  bufinefn 
in  the  laft  fcene  becomes  epifodical.  In  the  Self-Tormentor  the  intrigue  in 
a  manner  ends  with  the  third  act.  In  the  Phormio,  the  loves  of  Antipho 
and  Phxdria  have  no  further  relation  to  each  other,  than  that  Phormio  is 
lifed  as  an  engine  to  both.*  But  in  the  play  before  us,  the  intereft  which 
/Efchinus  takes  in  Ctefipho's  affairs,  combines  their  feveral  amours  fo  na- 
turally, that  they  reciprocally  put  each  other  in  motion. 

I  can- 

*  The  plot  of  the  Step-Mother,  fo  admired  by  the  moderns  for  its  du- 
plicity, mill  be.  examined  inv  another  place, 
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I  cannot  think  the  fable  of  the  Ecoie  des  Maris  quite  fo  happy.  In  Te- 
rence we  fee  a  good-humoured  uncle  adopting  one  of  his  nephews,  while 
the  other  lad  remains  under  the  tuition  of  the  fevere  father.  This  is  natu- 
ral enough ;  but  in  Moliere  we  have  two  young  women  left  by  their  fa- 
ther's will  as  the  intended  wives  of  their  antiquated  guardians.  Is  there  not 
iome  abfurdity  in  fuch  an  idea  ?  Micio  and  Demea  are  confeffedly  the 
archetypes  of  Arifte  and  Sganarelle  ;  but  in  my  mind  infinitely  fuperior,  and 
exhibited  in  a  greater  variety  of  fituations  :  nor  do  the  two  lifters,  Ifabelle 
and  Leonore  play  into  each  others  hands,  like  iEfchinus  and  Ctefipho.  In 
the  Brothers,  the  bufmefs  and  the  play  open  together ;  in  Moliere  the  firft 
fcene  is  a  mere  converfation-piece.  In  Moliere,  the  plot  is  thin,  feems  to 
have  been  only  calculated  for  the  intrigue  of  a  petite  piece,  and  the  circum- 
ftance  of  Ifabelle's  embracing  Sganarelle  and  giving  her  hand  to  Erafte  is 
purely  farcical.  In  Terence,  the  fable  is  more  important,  and  the  incidents 
naturally  unfold  themlelves  one  after  another ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
Demea  gradually  arrives  at  the  knowledge  of  them  is  extremely  artful  and 
comic.  What  then  is  intrigue  ?  If  it  be  the  Dramatic  Narration  of  a  ftory, 
fo  laid  out  as  to  produce  pleafant  fituations,  I  will  not  fcruple  to  pronounce, 
that  there  is  more  intrigue  in  the  Brothers  than  in  the  Ecoie  des  Maris. 
The  reader  has  already  feen  feveral  ftrictures  on  the  fifth  act.,  but  the  par- 
ticular objection  made  by  Monf.  de  Voltaire  to  the  cataftrophe  is  founded 
on  a  miftake:  the  complaifance,  gaiety,  and  liberality  of  Demea  being 
merely  affumed ;  and  his  aukwardnefs  in  affecting  thofe  qualities  full  as  co- 
mic as  the  admired  cataftrophe  of  the  Ecoie  des  Maris;  which  being  pro- 
duced in  a  forced  manner  by  the  difguife  of  Ifabelle,  and  the  broad  cheat  put 
upon  Sganarelle  before  his  face,  is  certainly  deficient  in  the  probability  ne- 
ceffary  to  the  incidents  of  legitimate  comedy.  It  is  not  without  reluctance 
that  I  have  been  drawn  into  an  examination  of  the  comparative  merits  of 
thele  two  excellent  pieces  :  nor  do  I  think  there  is  in  general  a  more  invi- 
dious method  of  extolling  one  writer,  than  by  depreciating  the  productions 
of  another. 

Baron,  the  author  of  the  Andrine,  has  alfo  written  a  comedy  called  l'E- 
cole  des  Peres,  [The  School  for  Fathers]  built  on  this  play  of  Terence.  The 
piece  opens  with  a  very  elegant,  though  pretty  clofe  verfion,  of  the  firft  act 
of  the  Brothers ;  but  on  the  whole  I  think  this  attempt  lefs  happy  than  his 
firft.  The  bringing  Clarice  and  Pamphile  on  the  ftage  has  no  better  effect, 
than  his  introduction  of  Glicerie  in  the  Andrian.  Telamon  and  Alcee  are 
drawn  with  neither  the  ftrength  nor  delicacy  of  Micio  and  Demea;  and  the 
old  man's  change  of  character  in  the  fifth  act  is  neither  rejected  nor  retain- 
ed, but  rather  mangled  and  deformed.  On  the  whole,  it  were  to  be  wilhedj 
that  Baron  had  adhered  ftill  more  clofely  to  Terence,  or,  like  Moliere,  de- 
viated ftill  further  from  him  :  for,  as  the  play  now  ftands,  his  attention  to 
the  Roman  Poet  feems  to  have  thrown  a  conftraint  on  his  genius,  and  taken 
off  the  air  of  an  original ;  while  his  alterations  have  rendered  the  Ecoie  des 
Peres  but  a  lame  imitation,  and  imperfect  image  of  the  Brothers  of  Terence. 

In  our  own  language,  the  Squire  of  Alfatia  of  Shadwell  is  alfo  founded  on 
this  play  :  But  the  Mufe  of  White  Friers  has  but  little  right  to  the  praifes 
due  to  that  of  Athens  and  Rome.  Shadwell's  play,  though  drawn  from  fo 
pure  a  fource,  is  rather  a  farce  of  five  acts  than  a  comedy  ;  nor  has  it  the 
leaft  comparative  merit  either  in  the  plan  or  execution,  except  in  the  inten- 
tion to  give  the  character  el*  Ctefipho  more  at  large  than  it  is  drawn  in  the 
original, 
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(i)  Exhibited  at,  &c~\     rT"HE  title  to  this  play  varies  extremely  in  dif- 
X       ferent  editions.     That  given  here  is  taken 
chiefly  from  Wefterhovius. 

(2)  From  the  Greek  of  Apollcdorus.]  Critics  differ  about  the  name  of  the 
Greek  Poet  from  whom  this  play  was  taken.  It  is  generally  faid  to  be  A- 
pollodorus  ;  and  moft  agree  that  this  comedy  was  not  taken,  like  the  four 
iirft  of  our  author,  from  Menander. 

(3)  Hurricane.']  Calamitas.  This  word  is  ufed  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  the 
firft  fcene  of  the  Eunuch — Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  was 
the  prologue  to  the  fecond  attempt  to  exhibit  this  comedy. 

(4)  That  he  might  profit  by  a  jecondfale.\  See  the  laft  note  to  the  fe  ~-d 
prologue . 

(5)  Others,  his  plays,  you  have  already  lnoivn?\  According  to  VofllUS,  the 
Step  Mother  was  not  attempted  to  be  revived  till  after  the  representation  of 
the  Brothers.     If  fo,  they  had  already  feen  all  the  reft  of  Terence's  pieces. 

Dryden. 

(6)  Another  Prologue.]  Thefe  two  prologues  are  by  fome  blended  toge- 
ther, but  moft  learned  and  judicious  editors  make  two  of  them.  Faernus 
fays  that  in  fome  copies  the  name  of  L.  Ambivius  is  over  them,  in  great  let- 
ters ;  thus,  L-  AMBIVIUS  PROJLOGUS  :  and  the  fame  diltin&ion  is  made 
in  the  Bafilican  copy.  Eugraphius  fays  politively  that  the  prologue  was  fpo- 
ken  by  Ambivius  Turpio.     Cooke. 

(y)  I  come  a  pleader,  l&t.]  Orator  ad  vos  venic.  Madam  Dacier,  and  fome 
who  follow  her,  tranflate  Orator  by  the  word  Ambaffador.  Her  explanation 
of  the  original  (though  in  this  inftance,  as  well  as  many  others,  fne  does 
not  acknowledge  it)  is  taken  from  Donatus.  But  what  is  very  extraordina- 
ry, Donatus,  in  his  comment  on  the  very  next  line,  gives  the  word  a  quite 
different  Signification  ;  and  tells  us  that  Orator  Signifies  a  perfon  entrufted 
with  the  defence  of  a  cnufe  ;  in  one  word  a  Pleadrr  ;   and  that  E:<craicr  %;- 
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nifies  him  who  has  gained  the  caufe.     The  word  is  undoubtedly  ufed  in  this 
latter  fenfe  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Self-Tormentor — Oratorem  voluit  ejfe  mey 
rologum — and  it  feems  to  be  the  beft  and  eafieft   conftruction  in  this 
place  alfo. 

(8)  Cacllfus^]     A  famous  comic  Poet  among  the  Romans.     His  chief  ex- 
cies  are  faid  to  have  been  the  gravity  of  his  ftile,  and  the  choice  of  his 

fubjecls.  The  firft  quality  was  attributed  to  him  by  Horace,  Tully,  &c.  and 
the  laft  by  Varro.  In  argument**  Cacilius pofc'it palmam^  in  ethefi  Terentius. — 
"  In  the  choice  of  fubjecl  Csecilius  demands  the  preference,  in  the  manners 
«  Terence." — Madam  Dacier  indeed  renders  in  argumentis  "  in  the  difpoil- 
"  tion  of  his  fubje&s."  But  the  words  will  not  bear  that  conftruclion.  Ar- 
gvmenU'.tn,  I  believe,  is  uniformly  ufed  for  the  argument  itfelf,  never  implies 
the  conduct  of  it — as  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Andrian,  non  tarn  dtjjimili  argu- 
jiiento — "  in  argument  lefs  different" — Befides,  the  difpofltion  of  the  fubje<ft 
was  the  very  art  attributed  by  the  critics  of  thcfe  days  to  Terence,  and 
which  Horace  mentions  in  the  very  fame  line  with  the  gravity  of  CacilhiSj 
diftinguiihing  them  as  the  feveral  characteriftics  of  each  writer. 

Vincere  Cascilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 

See  Hurd's  notes  to  the  Epiftle  to  Auguflus. 

(9)  *T«  yours  to  give  thefe  games  their  proper  graceJ]  There  is  great  force 
and  eloquence  in  the  actor's  affecting  a  concern  for  thefacred  feftivals,  which 
were  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  their  chief  ornaments,  if  by  too  great  a 
feverity  they  difcouraged  the  poets,  who  undertook  to  furnifh  the  plays  dur- 
ing the  celebrity.     Dacier. 

(10)  Bought  at  my  expenc*]  Pretio  emias  meo.  Thefe  words  I  have  ren- 
dered literally,  tho'  there  are  great  difputes  among  the  commentators  concern- 
ing them.  Bonatus,  and,  after  him,  Madam  Dacier,  explains /r^/o  by  eefti* 
matione £retii>  importing  that  Ambivius  valued  the  play,  when  the  JEdiles 
were  to  pur  chafe  it.  Madam  Dacier  therefore  fuppofes  the  cafe  to  be  thus» 
When  the  JEdiles  had  a  mind  to  purchafe  a  copy  for  the  Stage,  they  gave  it 
to  the  Matter  of  the  Company,  to  perufe,  and  fet  a  price  upon  it.  If  it  fail- 
ed, the  mailer  was  bound  to  return  the  money  to  the  Magiftrates  ;  which 
made  it  the  intereft  of  the  actors  to  fupport  the  piece,  as  the  lofs,if  it  was  re- 
jected, fell  upon  themfdves. — This  it  muft  be  owned  is  ingenious,  but  has 
nothing  to  fupport  it  but  conjecture.  We  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  nature  of  thefe  tranfactions  between  the  ./Ediles,  Players,  and  Poet,  and 
therefore  cannot  pronounce  with  certainty  about  them.  Befides,  I  believe  it 
will  be  hard  to  find  an  inftance  where  Pretium  is  put  for  JEft'unatio  Preiii.  I 
am  therefore  more  inclined  to  think,  that  on  fome  occaftons  the  ./Ediles,  on 
others  the  matter  of  the  company,  bought  the  play  ;  of  which  laft  kind  was 
the  purchafe  of  the  Step-Mother.  But  how  in  either  cafe,  if  it  was  not  re- 
ceived by  the  public,  the  poet  could  claim  a  right  to  a  fecond  fale,  as  is  men- 
tioned in  the  firft  prologue,  is  a  matter  not  eafily  determined  at  this  diftance 
of  time.     Patrick. 

Madam  Dacier's  reasoning  on  this  dark  point  of  theatrical  hiflory  is  cer- 
tainly inconciufive  ;  not  only  for  want  of  proof,  but  becaufe  no  method  of 
Jize  cf  plays  could  be  more  unworthy  the  Magiftrate,  more  de- 
trimental to  authors,  or  more  hurtful  to  the  credit  of  the  Stage  :  for  if  the 
-  was  to  abide  by  the  lof3,  his  intereft  would  incline  him  to  fet  the  very 
loweft  value  on  the  piece. — Taking  the  whole  prologue  together,  may  not 
one  conjecture,  that  the  firfl:  t;me  a  play  was  exhibited  it  was  purchafed,  as 
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tied  in  other  prologues,  by  the  iEdiles :  but  if  it  failed,  or,  for  the 
fake  of  Gladiators  and  Rope-dancers,  was  then  refufed  a  hearing,  the  Poet 
had  a  right  to  withdraw  his  piece  without  returning  the  copy-money ;  and 
if  it  was  brought  on  again  by  the  manager,  it  was  at  his  own  hazard  and 
«xpence.  This  conjecture  explains  the  paffag'e  in  the  firft  prologue  con- 
cerning a  fecend  fale,  and  gives  an  additional  force  t-o  eve-^y  thing  urged  by 
Ambivius  in  the  fecond  ;  in  which,  fuppofing  the  actor  to  be  fpeaking  to 
the  audience  concerning  a  theatrical  ufage  with  which  they  were  ail  fami- 
liarly acquainted,  the  whole  obfeurity  of  both  the  prologues  vaniihes.  We 
immediately  comprehend  the  manner  of  his  revival  of  the  plays  of  Crecilius, 
and  fee  how  eflentialiy  his  intereft  is  concerned  in  the  reception  of  this  of 
Terence.  It  gives  us  alio  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  penetration  and  hu- 
manity of  Ambivius. 

From  thefe  two  prologues,  and  fome  paffages  in  Horace,  we  may  collect 
that  riots,  parties,  &c.  were  as  common  in  Rome  as  in  England ;  and  that 
a  firft  night  was  as  terrible,  and  the  town  a^  formidable  to  Casciiius,  and 
Terence,  as  to  the  puny  authors  of  our  days.  The  high  reputation  of  Am- 
bivius Turpio,  (the  actor  who  fpoke  this  Prologue,  and  probably  the  Mana- 
ger of  the  Company)  as  well  as  the  efteem  which  Terence  had  for  him, 
is  evident ;  and  we  conceive  no  unfavourable  idea  of  the  town-critics  of 
thoie  times,  who  could  liften  to  fuch  a  plea  urged  by  the  adtor,  and  fo  carv- 
-didly  acquiefce  in  all  that  he  faid  in  his  own  commendation.  We  have  feen 
indeed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  mail  fee  again,  an  acting  manager  in  our 
time,  to  whom  modern  authors  have  as  much  reafon  to.be  partial,  as  Te- 
rence  to  Ambivius :  but  though  he  has  helped  out  many  a  lame  play  with 
a  lively  prologue,  I  believe  he  would  hardly  venture  to  make  iuch  an  ad- 
drefs  to  the  public  as  this  new  before  us. 

(n )  Imbrus.']  An  hland  near  Thrace. 

(ia)  Retired  into  ths  country  J]  This  is  very  well  conducted  :  for  fuppofin®- 
the  old  gentleman  to  have  remained  in  town,  the  whole  perplexity  and  in- 
tricacy of  the  fable  would  be  prevented.     Donatus. 

(13)  The  bride  con.ceivd  a  difgujl  to  Soft  rata.]  The  explanation  of  things  is 
very  artfully  referved  to  its  proper  place  ;  for,  in  truth,  Parmeno  is  deceivi- 
ed,  and  Philumena  did  not  withdraw  herfelf  from  any  real  difguft  to  her 
ftep-mother,  but  pretends  a  pique  through  fhame.     Donatus. 

(14)  There's  a  jlrangcr  her",  bV.]  Here  Phibtio  alfigns  a  reafon  for  her 
never  appearing  in  the  reft  of  the  play.     Donatus, 

It  were  to  be  wiihed,  for  the  fake  of  the  credit  of  our  author's  acknow- 
ledged art  in  the  Drama,  that  Phiiotis  had  ailigned  as  good  a  reafon  for  her 
appearing  at  all.  Eugraphius  juftly  fays,  Ea  igltur  mereitix,  qua  hie  eff} 
a  fabula  eft  confrltuta.  f  The  courtezan  in  this  fcene  is  a  character  quup 
<;  foreign  to  the  fable."  Donatus  alfo  fays  much  the  fame  thing  in  his  pre- 
face, and  in  his  Grit  note  on  this  comedy  ;  but  adds,  "  that  Terence  cnolje 
"  this  method,  rather  than  to  relate  the  argument  by  means  #f  a  prologue 
««  or  to  introduce  a  Goel  fpeaking  from  a  machine."  I  will  venture  : 
that  the  Poet  might  have  taken  a  much  fhorter  and  eafier  method  than  ei- 
ther; I  mean,  to  have  begun  the  play  with  the  very  fcene  which  now  opens 
the  fecond  Act.  Parmeno**  narration  muft  be  allowed  to  be  beautiful ;  but 
to  introduce  two  characters  entirely  foreign  to  the  play,  merely  to  hear  this 
ftory,  is  aimoft  as  inartificial,  as  relating  it  directly  to  the  audience  :  but 
what  is  (till  worfe,  when  the  tale  is  all  told,  the  information  we  receive 
it  is  idle  and  impertinent,  and  only  ferves  to  foreital  incidents,  and  throw  si 
efs  on  the  iucceeding  fcenes ;  for  there  is  not  a  iiugle  circumftance  in 
but  what  unfolds  itl'elf  in  the  courfe  ci'  the  play  . 
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-whoever  begins  this  Comedy  at  the  fecond  a&,  will  take  in  the  whole  Kory 
as  completely,  as  by  beginning  at  the  firft.  I  may  venture  therefore  to  pro* 
nounce  this  ad  to  be  redundant,  and  to  affign  it  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the 
general  complaint  of  the  want  of  vivacity  in  the  fable  of  this  comedy.  A 
■whole  act  confumed  in  narration  is  not  artificial ;  but  when  that  narration 
is  ufelefs  and  fuperfluous,  it  becomes  ftill  more  inexcufable. 

(15)  Laches,  Softrata.]  Donatus  remarks  that  this  fcene  opens  the  inten- 
tion of  Terence  to  oppofe  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  to  draw  the 
character  of  a  good  Step-Mother.  It  would  therefore,  as  has  been  already 
iobferved,  have  been  a  very  proper  fcene  to  begin  the  play,  as  it  carries  us 
immediately  into  the  midit  of  things ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to  be  interefled 
where  we  fee  the  perfons  a&ing  fo  deeply  interefted  themfelves.  We  ga- 
ther from  it  juft  fo  much  of  the  ftory,  as  is  neceffary  for  our  information  at 
firft  fetting  out :  We  are  told  of  the  abrupt  departure  of  Philumena,  and  are 
vritnefTes  of  the  confufion  in  the  two  families  of  Laches  and  Phidippus.  The 
abfence  of  Laches,  winch  had  been  in  a  great  meafure  the  occafion  of  thit 
mifunderftanding,  is  alio  very  artfully  mentioned  in  the  altercation  between 
him  and  Softrata. — The  character  of  Laches  is  very  naturally  drawn.  He 
has  a  good  heart,  and  a  tefty  difpofition ;  and  the  poor  old  gentleman  is 
kept  in  fuch  conftant  perplexity,  that  he  has  perpetual  occaiion  to  exert  both 
thofe  qualities. 

(16)  Phidippus,  tho*  I  oivn,  tsfc]  This  expoftulation  of  Laches  with  Phi- 
dippus is  a  moil  faithful  and  elegant  copy  of  nature.  His  peace  of  mind 
being  diflurbed  by  the  diforders  he  finds  in  his  family,  his  iil-humour,  like 
that  of  moft  married  men,  breaks  out  firft  upon  his  wife.  But  as  family- 
fcenes,  whether  fweet  or  bitter,  are  feldom  agreeable  to  a  third  perfon,  the 
prefence  of  Phidippus  immediately  puts  an  end  to  their  dialogue.  But  the 
circumftance  which  I  moft  admire  is,  that  although  Laches  had  juft  before 
thrown  the  whole  blame  on  Softrata,  he  no  fooner  fees  Phidippus  than  he 
endeavours  to  exculpate  his  own  family,  and  to  infinuate  that  the  whole 
fault  lies  on  that  of  his  neighbour. 

(17)  See  there /]  Heia  vero  !  Thefe  w7ords,  feemingly  fo  eafy,  have  yet 
puzzled  Commentators.  Donatus  makes  them  an  adverb  of  interruption. 
Madam  Dacier  interprets  them  as  addrefled  by  Phidippus  to  his  daughter, 
in  reference  to  their  converfation  within,  fignifying,  "  Did  not  I  tell  you 
«4  they  would  be  offended  at  your  abfence  ?"  For  my  part,  I  take  it  to  be 
an  emotion  of  furprize  mixed  with  difcontent.  Phidippus,  while  he  is  yet 
difcourfing  with  his  daughter,  is  fuddenly  accofted  by  Laches,  and  in  lan- 
guage too  that  he  did  not  much  like.  Upon  which  he  exclaims,  Heia  vero  f 
which  words  feems  to  anfwer  pretty  nearly  to  our  phrafe,  Look  ye  there 
noiv  !  a  phrafe  often  ufed  on  the  like  occafions.     Patrick. 

(18)  I  can  tell  hoiu  deeply.  UfV.]  Here  the  Poet  very  artfully  prepares  ■ 
reafon  to  be  afligned  by  Pamphilus  for  his  pretended  difcontent  at  the  de- 
parture  of  his  wife      Donatus. 

(19)  Ha,  S-.Jlrato  ']  This  is  extremely  artful.  The  anfwer  of  Philume- 
na, as  related  by  Phidippus,  contains  an  ample  vindication  of  Pamphilus. 
What  then  can  we  fuppofe  could  make  the  houfe  fo  difagreeable  to  her  in 
his  abfence,  but  the  behaviour  of  Softrata  ?  She  declares  her  innocence ; 
yet  appearances  are  all  againft  her.  Suppofing  this  to  be  the  firft  acl  of 
the  play,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  a  comedy  to  open  in  a  more  interefting 
manner. 

(20)  Go,  Parmeno,  and  let  them  knoiv  Tm  ccme.]  It  was  the  cuftom  of  thofe 
times,  for  the  hufband  returning  from  abroad  to  fend  a  meffenger  before,  to 
«▼e  his  wife  notice  of  his  arrival.     Dacjer, 
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21  For  all  our  family  are  odious  to  them.]  The  Poet  very  artfully  devifes  a 
feafon  to  prevent  not  only  Parmeno,  but  Softrata,  alfo  from  entering  the 
houfe.    Doxatus. 

(22)  Which  Mfculapius,  and  thou.  Health,  iffc]  She  invokes  the  Goddefs 
of  Health  together  with  iEfculapius,  becaufe  in  Greece  their  ftatues  were 
always  placed  near  each  other,  fo  that  to  offer  up  prayers  to  the  one  and  not 
to  the  other,  would  have  been  held  the  higheft  indignity  to  the  power  ne- 
glected. Lucian  in  his  Hippias  fays  g  mkovc §  «v  aura»  \<«  mvku  me  ap/utuc 
ipycco-ixc,  n  /utv  Tyttaic,  w<h  AcrxXnnv,  It  contains  tivo  ivhite  marble Jlatues  of 
very  ancient  ivorkmanjhip^  the  one  of  the  Goddefs  of  Health,  the  other  of  JEfcula- 
pius.     DACIER. 

(23)  But  in,  good  mother, ,]  The  behaviour  of  Pamphilus  in  this  fcene  is 
tnoft  faithfully  copied  from  nature.  Being  fhocked  with  the  difcovery  he 
has  made,  he  leaves  the  houfe  in  great  anguifh,  which,  though  he  wifhes  to 
dilTemble,  he  is  unable  to  conceal.  He  cannot  receive  his  mother  as  he  ought, 
or  give  an  anfwer  of  above  two  words :  and  finding  himfelf  unfit  for  conver- 
fation  or  company,  he  finds  means  to  remove  Softrata  and  Parmeno  as  foon 
as  polTible.  When  any  unexpected  grief  takes  hold  of  us,  witneffes  lay  a  con- 
ftraint  on  our  behaviour,  and  we  are  apt  to  wifh  to  be  alone  in  order  to  de- 
liver ourfelves  up  entirely  to  the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind.  There  is  a 
very  fuperior  inftance  of  the  like  beauty  in  Othello,  in  the  fcene  where  the 
Moor  is  worked  up  to  jealoufy  by  Iago.  He  firft  teftifies  his  uneafmef» 
by  half-words  and  fhort  fpeeches ;  but  foon  finding  it  impoffible  to  fmother 
his  diforder  much  longer,  he  orders  Iago  to  leave  him ;  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately burfts  into  an  agony  of  paffion. 

(24  J  And  it  is  noiv  the  fe<venth  fince  your  union."]  There  are  many  doubts 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  this  line  in  the  original :  Turn  pojlquam  ad  U 
ntenit,  menfis  agitur  hie  jam  feptimus — Not  being  able  to  adjuft  this  difpute,  I 
have  rendered  the  line  by  a  tranflation  equally  equivocal.  Some  imagine 
that  it  means  the  feventh  month  from  their  marriage  ;  and  others  explain  it 
to  be  the  feventh  month  from  the  time  that  Pamphilus  had  knowledge  of 
his  wife.  The  words  Pvflquam  ad  te  venit  feem  to  countenance  the  former 
interpretation,  but  what  Phidippus  fays  in  the  next  act  rather  favours  the 
latter. 

It  is  neceffary  to  the  underftanding  the  fable  of  this  Comedy,  that  the 
Englifh  reader  mould  know  that  the  Grecians  had  a  power  of  putting  away 
their  wives  on  refunding  the  portion. 

Th.re  are  feveral  circumftances  in  the  plot  of  this  play  rather  irreconcil- 
able to  modern  ideas  of  delicacy  ;  but  as  they  have  in  them  no  moral  turpi- 
tude, they  gave  no  offence  to  the  antients.  There  are  no  lefs  than  three  of 
the  fix  p;ays  of  Terence,  in  which  we  have  a  lady  in  the  draw,  and  in  two 
We  abfolutely  hear  her  cry  out.  The  moderns  on  the  contrary  have  chofen, 
as  fubjects  of  ridicule,  things  which  the  antients  would  have  confidered  with 
horror.  Adultery  has  been  looked  upon  by  Wycherly,  Congreve,  and  Van- 
burgh,  as  a  very  good  joke,  and  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  good  humour  and 
pleafantry ;  and  "  our  Englifh  writers,"  as  Addifon  obferves,  "  are  as  fre- 
**  quently  fevere  upon  that  innocent  unhappy  creature,  commonly  known  by 
"  the  name  of  a  cuckold,  as  the  ancient  comic  writers  were  upon  an  eating 
"  Paraiite,  or  a  vain-glorious  Soldier." 

(25 )  That  my  poor  girl  univorthily  fujlaind]  It  is  rather  extraordinary  that 
Myrrhina's  account  of  the  injury  done  to  her  daughter  fhould  not  put  Pam- 
philus in  mind  of  his  own  adventure,  which  comes  out  in  the  fifth  act.  It  it 
certain  that  had  the  Poet  let  the  audience  into  that  fecret  in  this  place,  they 
would  have  immediately  concluded  that  the  wife  of  Pamphilus,  and  the  la- 
dy whom  be  had  ravifhed,  were  one  and  the  fame  perfon, 

3  o  *  (26)  r« 
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(26)  To  him  alone  1 formerly  reveal 'd \  t5V.]  I  cannot  help  thinking  this? 
circumfcance  a  more  than  ordinary  overfight  in  fo  correct:  a  writer  as  Terence. 
By  entrufting  the  inquifitive  and  babbling  Parmeno  with  this  fecret,  he  cer- 
tainly appears  to  acquaint  him  with  more  of  the  real  truth,  than  it  was  even 
his  own  intention  to  have  him  fuppofed  to  know.  In  the  Iaft  fcene  of  the 
play  Pamphilus  conceals  from  him  the  difcovery  concerning  Philumena ;  but 
that  live  had  retired  home,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  lying-in,  is  a  fad:  which  - 
it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to-  conceal.  In  regard  to  JLaches,  Phidippus, 
«ind  Sofcrata,  this  fact  indeed  is  of  no  confequence  :  but  Paimeno,  who  had 
been  entrusted  with  tbe  fecret  of  his  mailer's  abftinence,  mud  either  conclude 
I he  child  to  be  no  fon  of  Pamphilus,  and  ccnfider  his  matter  as  a  contented 
cuckold,  or  guefs  at  the  real  ftate  of  the  cafe.  Either  wTay,  the  intention  of 
the  Poet  is  defeated ;  and  what  is  ftiil  worfe  than  even  Parmeno's  being  ac- 
quainted with  it  himfelf,  we  know  that  he  had  communicated  it  to  a  couple 
of  courtezans ;  fo  that  this  my  iter  y  is  indeed  likely  to  be  what  the  French 
call  le  fecret  de  la  Cowedie,  though  not  in  the  fenfe  that  Terence  himfelf  pro- 
pofed, 

(2,7)  Until  Philumena* s  deliver  d\  It  is  obferved  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Jofeph 
Warton  in  his  judicious  critical  papers  in  the  Adventurer,  that  "  Terence 
u  fu  per- abounds  in  foliloquies  ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  inartificial,  or 
*<  improper,  than  the  manner  in  which  he  hath  introduced  them :"  and  we 
may  add  to  this  obfervation,  that  there  is  no  play  of  Terence,  in  which  he 
has  fo  much  tranfgrelTed  that  way,  as  in  the  Step-mother.  The  prefent  long 
foiiloquy  is  a  molt  flagrant  inftance  of  want  of  art  and  propriety.  There 
arc  in  it  many  affecting  touches,  and  it  informs  us,  at  a  proper  period,  of  a 
very  important  part  of  the  fable  ;  though  Monf.  Diderot  thinks  that  the  re- 
turn of  Pamphilus  would  have  been  infinitely  more  interesting,  if  this  difco- 
Very  had  been  made  before.  The  fame  ingenious  French  writer  lays  it  down 
as  a  rule  without  exception,  that  "  a  foiiloquy  is  an  interval  of  repofe  in  the 
action,  and  of  agitation  in  the  character. ,r  This  rule,  I  believe,  ought  to  be 
unexceptionably  followed  in  writing  foliloquies  :  but  the  fact  is  directly  op- 
pofite  in  the  foiiloquy  now  before  us.  The  plot  proceeds ;  but  the  action  is 
carried  011  by  the  worft  method  poiTible,  that  of  converting  one  of  the  perfo- 
iiages  into  a  kind  of  chorus,  interpreting  between  the  Poet  and  audience, 
like  Hamlet  to  Ophelia.  The  agitation  of  Pamphilus  alfo  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Othello,  referred  to  in  a  former  note.  It  does  not  confift,  as  it 
ought  in  nature  to  have  done,  merely  of  deliberation  and  paffion  ;  but  he  en- 
ters into  a  minute  detail,  and  repeats  methodically  every  circiimftance  fuppo- 
fed to  have  part  within.  How  much  more  dramatic  would  it  have  been  to 
have  had  his  bitter  reflections  interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  Myrrhina ; 
which  would  have  given  the  Poet  an  opportunity  of  throwing  that  narrative 
part  of  the  foiiloquy  into  an  affecting  fcene  !  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
tedious  length  of  this  ill-timed  foiiloquy,  together  with  the  want  of  vivacity 
in  the  firft  and  lail  acts,  was  the  chief  r  colon  of  the  low  reputation  of  this 
piece  among  the  critics  of  antiquity. 

(28)  The  Citadd.}  This  is  no  doubt  to  be  un  lerftood,  as  Madam  Dacier 
fuppofes,  of  the  Fort,  or  Citadel,  that  defended  the  Piraeus.  It  was  it  a  con- 
siderable diftance  from  the  city,  and  therefore  better  fuited  to  the  defign  of 
Pamphilus,  which  was  to  keep  Parmeno  for  fome  time  at  a  distance.     Pa- 

'i  RICK. 

(?<y)Tf>at  be  bad  made  a  mo,  lsfc~\  This  is  a  facetious  allufion  to  the  cuftom 
among  the  ancients,  of  perfocs  engaged  in  a  dangerous  voyage  vowing  to 
in  c  faf<  :v      Donatus. 
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(3c)  Confifient  tvith  my  duty  :  for  my  parents,  Iff*;.]  This  reflection  feems  to 
Ve  rather  improper  in  this  place  :  for  the  difeovery  of  Philumena's  labour 
betrayed  to  Pamphilus  the  real  motive  of  her  departure  :  after  which  difeo- 
very his  anxiety  proceeds  entirely  from  the  fuppofed  injury  offered  him,  and 
his  filial  piety  is  from  that  period  made  ufe  of  merely  as  a  pretence. 

(31)  And  have  you  brought,  tsV.]  Turn  tu  igitur  nihil  attulijii  hac  plus  una 
fententia  ?   This  is  taken  notice  of  by  Donatus  as  a  particular  happy  ftroke  of 

character  :  and  indeed  the  idea  of  a  covetous  old  man  gaping  for  a  fat  legacy, 
and  having  his  mouth  flopped  with  a  moral  precept,  is  truly  comic.  Sec 
HurJs's  Horace,  vol.  i.p.  272. 

(32)  And  vent  my  fpleen  and  anger  upon  her .]  There  are  few  fcenes  of  co- 
siedy  more  truly  humourous  than  the  lituation  and  behaviour  of  the  two  old 
gentlemen  at  the  conclulion  of  this  act  The  natural,  but  uncommon  con- 
duct of  Pamphilus  ;  its  effect  on  Phidippus  ;  his  treatment  cf  Laches  and  a- 
brupt  departure ;  and  then  again  the  emotions  of  Laches  on  the  ufage  he  had 
experienced  from  his  fon  and  his  neighbour,  are  all  very  pleafant,  and  mufb 
produce  an  admirable  effect  in  the  reprefentation. 

(33)  Soon  as  my  ivife psrceiv 'd,  &cJ]  Uxor  ubi  me  ad fdiam  ire  fenftt,  fe  dux- 
it  for  as.  Madam  Da cier  joins  this  fcene  to  the  third  act,  and  affigns  this 
verfe  as  her  reafon  for  it.  I  have  chofen  rather  to  follow  the  old  divifion, 
which  feems  to  me  to  be  the  right.  This  fcene  brings  on  a  new  part  of  the 
plot ;  which 'occupies  the  reft  of  this  fourth  act.   The  continuity  of  the  fcenes' 

broken  at  the  departure  of  Myrrhina  proves  nothing,  or  too  much  : 
for  Terence  often  takes  that  liberty  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  and  the  fcene  is 
certainly  left  vacant  by  Laches.  Bcfides,  Myrrhina  does  not,  as  Madam 
Dacier  afferts,  leave  the  houfe  immediately  on  the  entrance  of  PhiHippus,  in 
order  to  avoid  him  ;  but  is  frightened  out  of  doors  by  his  running  to  Philu- 
mena's chamber  on  hearing  the  cries  of  the  child.  This,  it  is  moit  natural  to 
fuppofe,  happened  fome  time  after  he  had  returned  home,  and  all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  are  with  much  greater  propriety  made  to  fill  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  acts,  than  huddled  into  the  compafs  of  fix  lines.  Terence, 
indeed,  fometimes  runs  into  that  very  abfurdity  ;  but  I  think  we  need  not 
indultrioully  force  him  out  of  his  way  on  purpofe  to  make  him  guilty  of  it. 

(34)  A  Ring  from  off  her  fnger.]  This  is  a  preparation  for  the  Cataurophe  ; 
for  the  Ring  produces  the  difeovery.     Donatus. 

This  p  eparation  being  made  by  a  foliloquy,  which  tells  the  circumftance 
directly  to  the  audience,  is  not  fo  artful  as  might  be  expected  from  Terence. 

(35)  That  no  one  may  regret  my  lengthen  d  life,  life  ]  This  idea  of  the  Ion» 
life  of  a  Step-Mother  being  odious  to  her  family  is  applied  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful and  uncommon  manner  by  Shakefpeare. 

Now,  fair  Hippolita,  our  nuptial  hour  ^ 

Draws  on  apace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon :   but,  oh,  methinks  how  flow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !   She  lingers  my  defires, 
Like  to  a  Step-Dame,  or  a  Dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

Midfummer  Night's  Dream, 

(36)  Here,  altho1  undefervedly,  I  fee,  Is'c.']  Though  Softrata  induftnoufly 
endeavours  to  ftifle  her  refentment,  yet,  in  fpite  of  herfelf,  fome  little  indig- 
nation, arifing  from  a  fenfe  of  the  ill  uiage  fhe  has  received,  will  mix  in  what 
fhe  lays;  which  the  Poet  has  purpofely  thrown  into  her  difcourfe,  in  order 
t®  paint  the  manner»,  and  expreis  the  character.     Donati 

m 
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(37)  And  let  it  be  /]  Fon  fuat pol !  Madam  Dacier  refines  prodigioimy  on 
thv  le  three  words,  and  fuppofing  great  difficulty  in  them,  explains  them  by  a 
Very  long  periphrafis.  Donatus  feems  to  confider  them  as  mere  words  of  af- 
fent,  agreeable  to  the  mild  character  of  So r:  rata  ;  and  if  I  might  venture 
to  correct  a  French  tranflation,  I  would  fay  that  Madam  Dacier  might 
have  rendered  them  more  properly  by  the  common  expreflion  of  A  la  bonnt 
beure ! 

(38)  The  old  man  and  old  woman."]  Odiofa  hac  ejl  atas  adolefcentulis .  E  me- 
dio aqucm  excedere  ef.  Pofrefno  jam  nos  fabula  Jumus ',  Pamphile,  Senex  atque 
Anus.  There  is  nothing  I  fuppofe,  in  thefe  words,  which  provokes  a  fmile. 
Yet  the  humour  is  i.rong.  In  his  folicitude  to  promote  his  fon's  fatisfaction, 
he  lets  fall  a  fentiment  truly  characterise,  and  which  old  men  ufually  take 
great  pains  to  conceal ;  1  mean  the  acknowledgment  of  that  fufpicious  fear  of 
com cm pt,  ivhich  is  natural  to  old  age.  So  true  a  picture  of  life  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  iveabiefs,  might  in  other  circumftances,  have  created  fome 
pleafantry  ;  but  the  cccafion,  which  forced  it  from  him,  difcovering,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  amiable  difpojition  cf  the  fpeaker,  covers  the  ridicule  of  it,  of 
more  p.operly  converts  it  into  an  object  of  efcem. 

Hukd's  Dijfertation  on  the  federal  Provinces  cf  the  Drama. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  latter  part  of  this  ingenious  remark  is  ra- 
ther too  refined.  If  the  cbara&erifiic  humour  of  the  paffage  is  ftrong,  the  ri- 
dicule feems  rather  intended  to  be  heightened  by  the  comic  turn  of  expref* 
fion.  The  complect  ions  of  men  are  fo  different,  and  the  mufcles  of  fome  are 
fo  much  more  eafily  relaxed  into  a  fmile  than  thofe  of  others,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  pronounce  exactly  in  what  degree  fuch  a  fober  piece  of  pleaiantry 
would  act  upon  them.  But  there  are  many  inftances  of  paffages  of  true  hu- 
mour, which  do  not  immediately  raife  a  laugh,  or  even  provoke  a  fmile  ; 
and  it  is  fufficient  if  they  are  conceived  in  the  fame  vein  of  pleafantry,  that 
runs  through  the  reft  of  the  work.  The  flroke  of  character  before  us  feems 
to  me  to  be  jufl  in  the  fame  flile  with  that  which  this  critic  takes  notice  of, 
in  the  third  act,  and  of  which  he  fays,  that  "  it  is  an  obfervation  drawn  na- 
"  turally  and  forcibly  from  Laches  ;  and  this  too  without  defign  ;  which  is 
"  important,  and  fhews  the  diftinction  of  what,  in  the  more  reftrained  fenfc 
"  of  the  word,  we  call  humour,  from  other  modes  of  pleafantiy" 

(39)  Hoiv  explain  f]  Quo  pa  if  0  hoc  aperiam  ?  This  is  the  common  read- 
ing, which  Bentley  and  Madam  Dacier  convert  to  operiam,  hoiv  Jhall  I  hide 
it  ?  I  fee  no  occafion  for  any  alteration.  Pamphilus  did  not  mean  to  divulge 
the  fecret ;  but  in  his  prefent  embarraffment  he  might  eafily  be  perplexed 
how  to  aflign  plaufible  reafons  for  his  way  of  acting. 

(40)  Take  the  child.]  According  to  law,  the  Male  Children  always  follow- 
ed the  father.     Donatus. 

(41)  When  his  oivn  father  abandons  him,  I  educate  him?]^jtem  ipfe  neglexit  pa- 
ter ego  alum  ?  Donatus  on  this  pafTage  takes  notice  of  a  reading,  which  en- 
tirely changes  the  fenfe  Quern  ipfa  neglexit,  pater  ;  where  we  have  ipfa  for 
ipfe,  and  Pater  is  a  vocative.  "  Shall  I,  father  take  care  of  a  child,  whom 
■  the  mother  herfelf  has  abandoned  ?"  But  the  other  reading  is  certainly  the 
be  .  It  is  full  of  pafTion,  and  is  flrongly  defcriptive  of  the  fituation  of  Pam- 
philus There  is  indeed  an  objection  that  may  be  offered,  fiom  a  fuppofiti- 
on,  that  this  were  betraying  Philumena.  But  we  are  to  imagine  it  a  itart  of 
palfion,  and  that  Laches,  totally  ignorant  of  that  fecret,  catches  at  the  latfc 
words  Ego  alam?  u  I  educate  him  ?"  which  the  actor  might  deliver  with 
greate    ene  gy  than  the  p  eceding.    Patrick. 

(42 j  But  ivoud  ycu  have  me  prcfint  tfTV.]  Phidippus  utters  thefe  word» 
with  an  air  of  did&clinaSson  to  be  prefect  at  this  conference ;  and  the  cha- 
racter* 
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facers  are  well  fuftained  in  this  inftance  :  for  it  would  not  become  him  to 
difcourfe  coolly  with  a  courtezan  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  feducer  of 
Pamphilus  from  his  daughter,  although  he  might  very  properly  advife  fuch 
a  conversation,  as  conducive  to  the  peace  of  both  families.     Donatus. 

(43)  Since  he  ivas  married.]  Me  fegregatum  babuijfe,  uxorem  ut  duxit,  a  me 
Pamphilum.  How  fhall  we  reconcile  this  iblemn  proteltation  of  Bacchis  to 
a  paffage  in  the  firft  act  ? 

Ph.  £>uid  interea  ?  ibatne  ad  Bacchidem  t 
Par.  Cotidie. 

Phi.  But  tell  me  ; 
1ftrent  he  meanwhile  to  Bacchis  ? 

Far.  Every  day. 

Are  we  to  fuppofe  that  Bacchis,  who  behaves  fo  candidly  in  every  other 
inftance,  wantonly  perjures  herfelf  in  this  ?  or  that  the  Poet,  by  a  kind  of 
infatuation  ftrangely  attending  him  in  this  Comedy,  flatly  contradicts  him- 
fclf? 

(44)  What  others  of  my  calling  tvoud  avoid.']  Terence,  by  his  uncommon 
art,  has  attempted  many  innovations  with  great  fuccefs.  In  this  comedy  he 
introduces,  contrary  to  received  prejudices,  a  good  Step-Mother,  and  an 
honeft  courtezan  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  he  fo  carefully  affigns  their  motives 
©f  action,  that  by  him  alone  every  thing  feems  reconcilable  to  truth  and  na- 
ture ;  for  this  is  juft  the  oppofite  of  what  he  mentions  in  another  place,  a* 
the  common  privilege  of  all  poets,  "  to  paint  good  matrons,  and  wicked 
"  courtezans."     Donatus. 

(45)  Go  in  ;  remove  their  doubts,  isfc]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  method 
*f  bringing  about  the  d'fcovery  by  means  of  Bacchis  going  in  to  the  family, 
g&ve  Sir  Ricbard  Steele  the  hint  of  fending  Sealand  to  Indiana's  lodgings 
for  the  fame  purpofe-  When  we  are  profeffedly  imitating  one  part  of  an 
author,  we  naturally  enough  make  ufe  of  other  paffages  in  his  works ;  and, 
what  inclines  me  the  more  to  this  conjecture,  is  that  Steele  makes  exactly 
the  fame  ufe  of  the  Bracelet,  as  Terence  does  of  the  Ring,  though  the  pre- 
fence  of  Ifabella  rendered  it  not  fo  neceffary.  Such  an  inconfiftency  might 
very  poffibly  proceed  from  imitation. 

(46)  Laches  alone]  This  foliloquy  feem?  to  be  rather  idle  and  unneceiTary  : 
but  it  is  but  juftice  to  obferve  of  this  act  in  general,  that  the  perplexity  of 
the  fable  is  very  artfully  increafed,  and  that  the  incidents  tending  to  the  ca- 
taftrophe  are  well  contrived  and  moll  naturally  introduced. 

(47)  Run  quid,  Iffc]  Parmeno  is  drawn  as  of  a  lazy  and  inquifitive  cha- 
racter. Terence  therefore  humourouily  contrives  to  keep  him  in  continual 
employment  and  total  ignorance.     Donatus. 

(48)  Bacchis  alone.]  The  reft  of  the  argument  is  told  in  foliloquy.  Do- 
UATD8.     So  much  the  worfe, 

(49)  Prithee,  my  decreji  Pamphilus,  i*fc]  Terence  ftudies  brevity  :  for  in 
the  Greek  thefe  things  are  acted,  not  related.     Donatus. 

This  is  fo  curious  a  piece  of  information,  communicated  by  Donatus,  that 
1  amfurpnfed  that,  no  former  editors  or  tranflators  have  taken  notice  of  it* 
If  it  means,  that  in  the  Greek  the  circumftances  of  the  eataftrophe  were 
thrown  into  action.  Terence  may  indeed  have  ftudied  brevity,  but  he  has 
not  much  confulted  the  entertainment  of  his  audience.  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  this  paffage  in  Donatus,  1  think  is  plain.  The  converfation,  of 
which  Bacchis  here  fpeaks,  muft  have  taken  place  before  the  opening  of  the 
play  ;  fo  that  it  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  fcene 
in  the  original  Greek  :  befides,  the  note  of  Donatus  immediately  preceding 
feemt  to  confirm  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  what   he  fay»  foon  after, 

fiv;!i:{i; 
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■if  narratiovtmfalnljj  mcrefuo  :  ne  haec  in  futuro  a6iu  fxpe&artmus.  "  He 
"  has  here  concluded  the  ftory  of  the  fable,  after  his  ufual  manner  :  that  wc 
«*  may  not  expect  thefe  things  to  come  out  in  a  future  act." 

(50)  I  told  all  this  ftory  :  whence  'tivas  difcoveted,  &cJ]  It  is  not  fufficient, 
vh  thou  writer  of  comedy  !  to  have  faid  in  your  plan,  ."  I  will  introduce  a 
Yourg  man  but  weakly  attached  to  a  courtezan;  he  mall  quit  her ;  mall 
marry,  and  be  fond  of  his  wife  ;  the  wife  fhall  be  amiable,  and  her  hufband 
promife  himfelf  a  happy  life  with  her  .  Moreover,  he  fhall  lie  by  her  for 
two  months  without  touching  her,  and  yet  fhe  fhall  prove  with  child.  I 
muft  have  a  good#  Step-Mother,  and  a  Courtezan  of  fentiment.  I  cannot 
do  without  a  rape  ;  and  I  will  fuppofe  it  to  be  committed  in  the  ftreet  by  a 
young  man  drunk." — Very  well :  Courage!  Go  on;  huddle  ftrange  cir- 
cumitances  one  upon  another  ;  I  confent  to  it.  Your  fable  will  be  wonder- 
ful, to  be  fure.  But  do  not  forget,  that  you  mud  redeem  all  this  marvellous 
in  your  plot  by  a  multitude  of  common  incidents  that  atone  for  it,  and  give 
it  the  air  of  probability.     Diderot. 

The  above  extract,  from  Monf.  Diderot's  Effay  on  Dramatic  Poetry  is  a 
rery  elegant  compliment  to  the  genius  of  our  poet,  and  the  art  difplayed  ia 
the  play  before  us  The  outline  of  the  fable  is  undoubtedly  beautiful ;  but 
on  the  whole,  I  cannot  think  that  outline  fo  well  filled  as  might  be  expect- 
ed from  the  mafter-hand  of  Terence.  There  are  many  circumitances  hap* 
pily  contrived  to  create  an  agreeable  perplexity,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
piece  there  prevails  an  uncommon  coldnefs  and  want  of  fpirit.  The  fame 
ingenious  French  critic  has  a  very  fine  pafTage  in  the  Effay  above-mentioned, 
f  Although,"  fays  he,  6i  the  quicknefs  of  the  movement  varies  according 
f  to  the  different  fpecies  of  the  Drama,  yet  the  action  always  proceeds; 
J*  It  does  not  flop  even  between  the  acts.  'Tis  a  mafs  loofened  from  the 
«{  top  of  a  rock:  its  velocity  increafes  in  proportion  to  its  defcent;  and  it 
"  bounds  from  place  to  place,  according  to  the  ohftacles  which  it  meets 
"  with  in  its  way." — According  to  this  comparison,  which  is,  I  think,  as 
juft  as  it  is  beautiful,  what  fhaii  we  fay  to  the  firft  act  of  this  comedy  ?  in- 
ltead  of  a  mafs  failing  from  a  rock,  it  feems  an  unweildy  mafs,  Which  can 
with  difficulty  be  heaved  from  the  ground  :  or,  to  change  the  aliufion,  the 
Poet  treats  his  fable,  as  the  Savoyards  do  a  clock-work  figure,  which  they 
are  obliged  to  wind  up,  before  they  can  fet  it  in  motion. — And  then  of 
what  does  the  laft  act  confift?  All  the  materials,  which  fnould  compofe  it, 
are  exhauded  in  the  interval  fuppoicd  to  pafs  between  that  act  and  the 
fourth,  a  fault,  which  dramatic  writers,  of  inferior  genius  to  Terence,  are 
tjtt  to  fall  into.  But  finely  there  cannot  be  an  error  more  fatal  to  the 
rophe  cf  a  piece  ;  nor  any  fault  more  fatal  to  the  piece  than  an  inani- 
mate cataftrophe  :  "  for  if,"  continues  Monfieur  Diderot,  "  the  above  com- 
mon is  juft ;  if  it  is  true  that  there  will  be  io  much  lefs  of  difcourfe  a$ 
*-  there  is  more  of  action,  there  ought  to  be  more  dialogue  than  incident  in 
u  the  fi  %  and  more  incident  than  dialogue  in  the  latter." 

fci)  As  in  a  ComedyJ]  Terence  here  with  reaibn  endeavours  to  make  the 

molt  of  a  circumitar.ee  peculiar  to  his  play.     In  other  comedies,  every  body, 

actors  as  well  as  fpectatoci,  are  at  lait   equally  acquainted  with  the  whole 

rue  and  cataftrophe;  and  it  would  even  be  a  defect  in  the  plot,   were 

obfeurity  remaining.     But  Terence,  like  a  true   Genius,  makes 

himfelf  fuperior  to  Rule,  adds  new  beauties  to  Lis  piece  by  forfaking  them. 

His  reafons  for.  from   part   of  the  pcrfonages  of  the  Drama  the 

prmci  r.,  arc  fo  pLiuhble  and  natural,  that  he  could  not 

have''  rack   without   offending  againll  manners  and  de- 

ld  and  uncommon  turn  is  one  of  the  chief  graces  of  the  pla^. 

to  the  third  act  of  this  Comedy. 

Clef 
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('52;  Claj>  your  hands  /]  Terence  had  recourfe  to  the  expedient  of  double 
flats.  And  this,  I  fuppofe,  Is  what  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  the 
molt  artificial  writer  for  the  ftagc  The  Hecyra  [The  Step -Mother]  is  the 
only  one  of  his  come dies,  -of  the  tfrue  ancient  caft.  And  we  know  hew  it 
came  <y€  in  the  reprefentaSion.  That  HI  fuccefs  and  the  fimplicity  of  its 
conduct  hate  continued  to  draw  upon  it  the  fame  unfavourable  treatment: 
from  the  critics,  to  this  day  ;  who  eoiiftantly  (peak  of  it,  as  much  inferior 
to  the  reft  ;  whereas,  for  the  genuine  beauty  of  dramatic  defign,  and  the  ob- 
servance, after  the  ancient  Greek  manner,  of  the  nice  dependency  and  co« 
befence  of  the  fable,  throughout,  it  is  indifpulably,  to  every  reader  of  true 
tafte,  the  moft  mafterly  and  exquifite  of  the  whole  collection. 

Hurd's  Notes  on  the  Epiftle  to  Auguftus. 

Though  I  would  not  attempt  to  justify  die  town-critics  of  the  days  of  Te- 
rence, who  parted  a  fentence  of  abfolute  condemnat  01  on  this  comedy,  yet 
I  cannot  think  that  it  failed  merely  for  want  of  duplicity  of  intrigue  ;  nor 
that  the  critics  of  Horace's  time  efteemed  Terence  the  moft  artificial  writer 
for  the  ftage,  only  becaufe  he  combined  two  ftories  into  one.  May  we  not, 
at  this  day,  fpeak  of  the  uncommon  art  of  Terence  in  the  preparation  of  hh 
incidents  and  conduct  of  his  fable,  without  being  fuppofecl  to  imply  a  par- 
ticular commendation  of  his  double  plots  ?  and  may  we  not  allow  the  beauty 
ofdeiign  in  writing  on  a  Jing iej>lot%  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  difcover  fo 
many  capital  defects  in  the  conduct  of  a  particular  piece,  as  may  reduce  it  to 
a  much  lower  ftandard  of  merit  than  that  of  other  comedies  conftructcd  on 
a  kfs  correct  model  ?  Tous  les  genres,  fays  Mom.  Voltaire,  font  bons>  hors  U 
genre  ennuyeux.  For  my  part,  I  had  much  rather  fee  or  read  the  comedy  of 
the  Provoked  -Hufband,  which  fo  flagrantly  tranfgreffes  the  unity  of  action 
that  it  is  almoft  two  plays  in  one,  than  the  cold  production  of  any  affected 
lover  of  fimplicity,  who  on  the  fole  merit  of  ■&  Jingle  plot,  tells  a  dull  ftory  in 
a  dull  manner,  without  any  intereft  of  incident,  itrength  of  character,  or 
VWaeity  of  dialogue.  It  is  not  the  infertion  of  an  Epiibdc  that  will  enliven 
the  fable;  but  thejuft  delineation  of  character  and  proper  conduct  of  the 
plot,  fimple  or  complicated,  that  gives  it  fpirit.  Monf.  Voltaire  juftly  ob- 
served, in  his  letters  on  our  nation,  that  the  Love-Epifode  in  Addifon's 
iCate  throws  a  languor  on  the  whole  piece.  The  Theatre  affords  a  conftant 
evidence  of  the  fame  fact  in  Tates  alteration  of  King  Lear  ;  and  to  inftanqa 
rather  in  Comedy,  the  Andrian  of  our  Author  would  be  much  better  with- 
out the  0  01  y  of  Charinus.  Ir.terefting  incidents,  however,  there  mu ft  be: 
or  infipidity  will  enlue,  unlets  the  attention  be  diverted  from  examining  the 
plot,  by  buffoonery ;  which  is  as  vicious  in  the  manners,  of  Comedy,  ss 
Pantomine  changes  in  the  fable.  Terence,  iS  whofe  tafte  was  abhorrent  from 
ribaldry,"  has,  1  think,  in  this  play  fuffered  the  inierefi  of  his  piece  to  Ian- 
jpifh ;  and  if  there  is  any  juit  observation  in  the  preceding  notes,  there  is  a 
famenefs,  notwithstanding  the  um,r»Iicity,  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  fable.  The 
firftact,  being  entirely  confumed  in  narration,  is  very  inartificial,  and  what 
is  ftill  worfe,  redundant ;  the  difcovcry  of  the  main  incident  is  made  in  the 
anoft  unintereiting  manner,  by  a  long  foliloqtiy  in  the  third  act ;  and  the 
cataftrcphe  itfelf  is  managed  in  the  fame  cold  manner,  by  another  long  foii- 
loquy  ;  the  incidents,  that  fhould  have  fdled  the  fifth  act,  being  injudicioirfiy 
precluded  by  what  is  fuppofed  to  pars  in  the  preceding  interval  In  point 
of  character  alio,  The  Step- Mother  has  much  lefs  merit  than  the  reft  of  our 
author's  pieces.  Laches  and  Phidippus  are  far  inferior  to  Simo,  Menede* 
rmis,  Chremes,  Micio,  Demea,  &c.  nor  is  Pamphilus  equal  to  the  Pamphilus 
jaf  the  Andrian,  or  Phsedria,  or  iEfchinus,  &c.  This  play  has  by  fome  cri- 
tics been  Coupled  with  the  Self-Tormentor  for  purity  of  ftile  and  beauty-  of 
fentiment.     1?;  is  no*.  *  ^   :  ife  graces,  no  more  than  it  k  wl 
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tute  of  art  in  the  contraction  of  the  plot ;  but  furely  it  poffefTes  them  in  a 
much  lcrs  eminent  degree  than  the  Self-Tormentor.  Can  the  narration  of 
j no,  net  to  dwell  on  its  being  needlefs.  be  compared  with  that  of  Me- 
nedemus?  or  with  that  of  Simo  in  the  Andrian  ?  or  that  of  Geta  in  the 
Phormio  ? — I  have  endeavoured  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  taking  notice  of 
the  beautiful  paiTages  oi  this  play  ;  and  I  have  indeed  been  more  than  ordi- 
narily afiiduous  to  point  them  out  in  order  to  (hew,  that  in  the  moft  indif- 
f  rent  productions  of  a  great  author,  there  are  fome  things  worthy  our  at- 
tention and  imitation.  On  the  whole  however,  I  am  forry  to  be  obliged 
to  differ  once  more  from  the  learned  and  ingenious  critic  above  cited  :  And 
I  cannot  help  thinking  it  rather  fingular,  that  he,  who  every  where  main- 
tains that  character  is  the  chief  object  of  Comedy,  (hould  yet  feem  to  draw 
conclulions  directly  oppofite  to  thefe  premifes ;  and  not  only  prefer  Terence 
■(whofe  artificial  fables  rendered  him  popular)  to  all  other  Comic  Drama- 
tills,  but  alio  rank  the  Step-Mother,  merely  on  account  of  "  the  nice  de- 
"  pendency  and  coherence  of  the  fable,'"  higher  in  merit  than  any  other  of 
his  pieces,  confeiTedly  more  rich  in  charaSler.  I  muft  own  that,  fo  far  from 
being  able  to  acquiefce  in  the  opinion,  that  "  it  is,  indifputably,  to  every 
«'  rtader  of  true  taite,  the  moft  mafterly  and  exquifite  of  the  wThole  collec- 
"  tion,"  I  am,  in  this  inftance,  much  rathe?  inclined  to  fay  with  VolcatiuSj 

Sumtfur  Hecyrafexta  ex  lis  f alula* 

"  The  lait,  and  lead  in  merit  of  the  fix.5* 

Monf.  Diderot,  fo  often  mentioned  in  thefe  notes,  has  given  us  two  ex- 

it  ferious  Comedies,  Le  Fils  Naturel,  and  Le  Pere  de  Famille :  in  the, 

ct  of  the  firit,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  he  feems  to  have  kept  his  eye  on. 

ep-Mctber,  and  in  the  fecond  on  The  Brothers;  and,  in  my  opinion, 

he  has  gone  as  far  beyond  Terence  in  the  Fils  Naturel,  a*  he  has  fallen  ihort 

im  in  the  Pere  de  Famille, 
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(i)   Acted  at  the  Roman  Sports.]     TXONATUS  fay?,  «  At  the  Megal^ 

JL/      fian  Games :"  but  he  is  certainly 

'Wrong.  For  this  comedy  was  played  after  the  Eunuch  had  been  brought  cri 
the  ftage,  though  in  the  very  fame  year ;  it  could  not  confequently  be  at  the 
fame  feftival  on  which  the  Eunuch  was  played,  but  fome  fucceeding  one. 
The  Megalefian  Games  happened  in  April,  and  the  Roman  Spo  ts  in  the 
month  of  September.     Dacier. 

(2)  Acled four  times.]  Facta  Quarto.  The  words  quarto  and  qudrtum 
have  afforded  matter  of  much  difpute.  When  Pompey  was  juft  about  to 
confecrate  the  Temple  of  Victory,  a  difficulty  arofe  how  he  mould  exprefs 
his  third  Confulfhip  ;  whether  it  mould  be  Canful  tettio,  or  Co;  ft  ts/fium  ? 
The  learned  men  of  Rome  were  divided  in  their  opinions  about  it,  and  even 
Cicero  left  the  queftion  undecided  ;  for  in  order  to  fatisfy  all  parties,  he  di- 
rected it  mould  be  thus  abbreviated,  Conful  Urt.  Facia  quarto  here  can  mean 
nothing  elfe  but  that  the  Phormio  was  acted  four  times  in  one  year,  to  dif- 
tinguiih  its  merit ;  and  not,  as  Donatus  interprets,  that  it  was  Terence's 
fourth  play  in  order  of  compofition.     Dacier 

(3)  The  old  Bard.]  Lufcius  Lavinius,  the  fame  mentioned  in  former  pro- 
logues. 

(4)  The  characters  are  loiv,  and  mean  the  file.]  Tenui  ejfe  oratiotie^  t£? fcr'ip- 
tura  levi.  The  Poet  here  (hews  the  want  of  judgment  in  the  cenfures  of  the 
critic,  who  objects  to  him  as  a  fault,  what  ought  to  be  the  chief  excellence 
of  comic  ftile.  It  is  true  indeed  that  Terence  was  in  this  inilance  held  in- 
ferior to  Menander  ;  and  condemned  for  ufing  lefs  fublime  language  than  his 
original :  from  which  cenfure  he  here  endeavours  to  vindicate  himfelf  by  fay- 
ing, that  fuch  a  raifed  ftile  rather  belonged  to  the  province  of  Tragedy. 

PONATUS. 
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The»opinion  of  Donatus  on  this  paiTage  is  pretty  clear  from  the  above 
yet  this  line  has  created  much  dii'pute  among  commentators.  The 
learned  author  of  the  Notes  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  almoft  directly  contradicts 
Donatus,  and  lays,  "  The  fenfe  o£  this  paffage  is  not  as  commentators  have 
r<  idly  thought,  that  hujtyte  was  low  and  trifling,  for  this  could  never  be  pre- 
"   tendc  at  his  dialogue  was  infipid,  and  his  characters,  and  in  general  his 

u   wboi  n,   without   that  comic  HEIGHTENING,  which their  w- 

M  *  -  fed  ta  hs  required"  Whoever  confults  the  whole  context,  I  think,  muft 
to  the  interpretation  of  Donatus,  rather  than  that  cf  the  Annotator 
upon  Horace.  The  objection  of  Lavimus  to  the  plays  of  Terence  was  not 
thai  they  tiers  without  thai  comic  heightening,  cfc.  but,  that  the  Poet  did  nofi 
afpire  to  the  Tragic  Sublime.  The  next  line  puts  it  beyond  doubt.  Becaufe 
Be  ne'er  defer ibed,  &p.  All  which  circumftances,  fays  Donatus,  are  tragical,  and 
would  be  vicious  in  comedy. 

In  a  note  to  the  Andrian  on  the  lines- 

Kon  ita  cTtJfimili  funt  argumenh  fed  tame* 

Diffi?nils  or  at  i  one  funt  facia:  ^  ac  fiJoi 

Donatus   gives  this  explanation.     Orationem  Infententiis  dlcunt  effe  ltifum   m 
verbis*  argumentum  in  rebus. — "    Gratia  refers  to  the  fentiments,i  /tilus  to  the 

w  diction,  and  argumentum  to  the  plot."     Agreeably  to  this  interpretation  I 
rendered  that  paffage 


■ In  argument 

Lefs  different,  than  in  fentiment,  and  ftile. 

But  here  the  inflance  immediately  fubjoined  feeming  to  point  out  the  word 
Oraiicne  as  referring  to  Character,  as  Scriptara  relates  to  the  language,  I 
have  tranfiated  the  verfe  according  to  that  idea. 

(5)  A  mad-brain 'd youth."]  This  verfe  illuftrates  the  foregoing  ;  for  here  the 
Poet  gives  u-s  a  fpecimen  of  his.  rival's  genius  and  tafte.  He  was  fond  of  in- 
troducing characters  extravagant,  unnatural,  and  ovcrftrained :  hence  the 
language  muft  be  of  a  piece,  impetuous,  turbulent,  full  of  rant  and  affecta- 
tion. No  wonder  therefore,  if  he  could  not  rclifh  the  compofitious  of  our 
poet  whofe  characters  are  drawn  from  nature,  and  the  language  fuitably  art- 
lefs  a  nd  finrple  .Patrick. 

(6)  Ep <1dhaz.c7nev.es ■.]  A  Greek  word,  [Enhy.z&utvo;]  fignifying  a  per- 
fofl  who  demands  juilice  of  another  ;  meaning  Phormio,  who  is  the  plaintiff 
in  the  Law-fuit,  which  is  the  ground  of  the  intrigue  in  this  pleafant  co- 
medy. 

(7)  The  fame  ill fortune  note,  life]  Alluding,  a3  is  generally  fuppofed,  to 
the  disturbances  on  the  hrft  attempts  to  reprefent  the  Step-Mother. 

(8)  Dawn  alone."]     Terence  here  follows  the  fame  method,  that  he  pur- 
»     :  fome  other  of  his  comedies   of  introducing  a  Protatic  perfonage,  that 

is,  a  character  foreign  to  the  fable  ;  that,  while  the  ftory  is  opened  to  him, 
the  audience  may  be  informed  of  as  much  as  is  neceffary  for  them  to  know. 
Eut  although  this  fecne  is  introduced  merely  for  the  i nltru ction  of  the  ipec- 
tator,  yet  the  Poet  lias  contrived  to  feafon  it  with  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour ;  and  indeed  that  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  dramatic  art,  to  leem  to  intend 
nothing  but  the  amufement  of  the  fpectator,  and  to  carry  011  the  plot,  while- 
vou  are  actually  endeavouring  to  prepare  them  for  the  incidents  that  are  t» 
follow.     Donatus 

I  have  already  more  than  once  delivered  my  opinion  concerning  the  Pra* 

tatic 
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iatic  perfonager  The  fcene  before  us  is  indeed  raoft  exquifitely  beautiful,  and 
fa  admirable  a  model  of  narration,  that  it  gives  one  pain  to  make  the  flight- 
eft  objection  to  it.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Trinummus  o$ 
Plautus,  a  comedy  which  has  fome  fimilarit y  to  this  of  our  author,  is  opened 
with  more  art  and  vivacity.  Davus  is  rather  idly  introduced,  brings  money 
to  no  end,  and  hears  the  ftory  to  no  purpofe.  In  the  Andrian,  Simo  has 
fome  fort  of  excufe  for  opening  the  myitery  of  hi 3  conduct  to  Sofia,  as  he 
belongs  to  the  family,  and  it  was  propofed  to  make  ufe  of  his  amftance. 
But  Davus  has  fo  very  little  relation  to  the  parties  concerned,  that  we  d# 
not  know  whole  fervant  he  is;  nor  does- he  take  any  part  in  the  fucceeding 
events.  In  the  Trinummus,  on  the  contrary,  an  eld  gentleman,  who  thinks 
the  conduct  of  his  friend  reprehenfible,  comes  to  chide  him-  for  his  behavi- 
our; and  the  perfon  accufed,  in  his  own  vindication,  explains  himfeif  at  ones 
to  his  angry  monitor  and  to  the  fpectatcrs.  This  character  alfo  is  not  mere- 
ly introduced  as  a  Protatic  perfonage,  but  acts  afterwards  in  concert  with  his 
friend. 

(9)  Get  a,  nty ivorthy  friend  and countryman.']  Amicus  fummus  mens  Xzf  pop-tila- 
r;s  Get  a.  Popularis  properly  fignifles  one  of  the  fame  town  ;  and  though  not 
born  in  it,  a  perfon  who  has  been  regiftered  with  the  inhabitants.  The  very 
names  Davus  and  Geta  plainly  prove  they  could  not  be  countrymen  in  tht 
itrict  fenfe  and.  meaning  of  that  word.     Dacier. 

(io)  IVhat  hafedrce,  ounce  by  ounce,  \SfcJ\  ^uod  ilh  unciaiim,  Iffc.  .  Thefe 
verfes  are  extremely  fine  and  elaborate,  and  make  an  exact  climax,  almofe 
every  word,  as  Donatus  has  obferved,.  having  a  considerable  emphafis  and -e- 
nergy  ;  the  touches  are  ftrong,  forcible,  and  natural,  The  images  of  poverty 
and  diftrefs  are  greatly  heightened  by  the  contraft  which  immediately  (oU 
lows.     Dacjer. 

(11)  From Jhort  allowance.]  E  dem'enfo  futu  Qetntnfum  wr.sameafure  of  corn, 
containing,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  four  buihels,  which  was  delivered  out 
to  the  Haves  monthly,  as  their  allowance.     Donatus. 

(12)  Shall  be  STRUCK  for  more.']  FerIETUR  alio  munere.  Here  the  fami- 
liar Latin  phrafe  exactly  anfwers  to  the  Englifh  one. 

(13)  And  tbey  initiate  bhnA  Alluding  to  the  cult om  of  Initiation  among 
the  antients,  of  which  there  were  feveral  kinds.  Madam  Dacier  fuppofes  k 
to  lignify  their  being  initiated  in  the  grand  myfteries  of  Ceres,  which  was 
commonly  done,  while  they  were  yet  very  young..     Patrick- 

(14)  My  angry  Genius  for  my  fins  ordain \l  it.]  The  antients  had  a  perfua- 
fion  that  each  man  had  a  Genius  or  Guardian  Deity,  and  that  when  he  fell 
into  any  misfortune,  or  was  guilty  of  any  crime,  it  was  becaufe  his  Genius 
had  abandoned  him.     Patrick. 

(15)  To  kick  again/}  the  prick*.]  AJverfumfiimulum  calces.  To  kick  againfk 
the  pricks. —  Originally  an  old  Greek  proverb,  npoc  r.x  y.ivlpx  xxkI.^v. — *fos 

xt-Sifx  x.vxov  ixlivetv. So  our  Saviour,  (Acts,  chap.  ix.  v. 5.)  it  is  bard  Jar  the* 

to  kick  agatnfl  the  pricks.     W  ESTERHO  viu  S. 

(16)  Made  four  market.]  Scijli  utiforo.  An  nllufiort  to  merchants,  who  S* 
the  price  of  commodities  in  proportion  to  the  demand  there  is  for  them. 

(17)  To  lead  her  out  toJcbaoL]  Muhc-Schools,  where  tlie  Slave-merchants 
fent  their  girls  to  attain  accoiimliihments,  which  might  enhance  their  price, 

Cooke. 

(18)  A  Barber's  fhop.]  Barbers  mops  in  Athens  and  Rome  were  places  of 
public  retort  for  converiaticn,  much  cf  the  nature  of  our  Coflec-houfes. 

Patrick. 

(19)  Came  a  young  man  in  tears.]  In  Apollodorus  this  young  man  is  no  o~ 
ther  than  the  Barber  himfeif,  who  >va$  roft  returned  from  cutting  off  the 

- 
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woman's  hair,  which  was  one  of  the  ufual  ceremonies  of  mourning  among 
the  Greeks  This  circumflance  Terence  has  judiciouily  altered,  that  he 
might  not  fhock  the  Roman  fpectators  with  manners  fo  very  foreign  to  their 
own.     Dona  i  us. 

(20)  Lamenting  her  dead  mother]  The  Poet  has  managed  this  part  of  the* 
narration  with  fo  much  addrefs  that  we  are  not  fo  much  affecT.ed  at  the 
death  of  the  mother,  as  at  the  diftrefs  of  the  beautiful  virgin  :  efpecially  as 
we  find  in  the  cataftrophe,  that  the  death  of  this  woman  gives  the  poet  a 
better  opportunity  of  eflablifhing  the  general  happinefs.    Dona  i  us. 

(21)  GentUman.UJher  to  the  Mufick  Girl]  Quid  Pxdagogus  Hie.  The  fer- 
Vants  who  attended  children  to  and  from  fchool  were  by  the  Greeks  called 
Pedagogues.  Socrates  was  fatirically  called  the  Pedagogue  of  Alcibiades  : 
and  Davus  humouroufly  applies  this  name  to  Phaedria,  who  as  Geta  had 
told  him,  attended  the  girl  to  and  from  the  mufic-fchool     Dacier. 

(22)  And  give  it  Dorcium  1  Da  hoc  Dorcio. — Darcio  from  Dorcium,  the 
name  of  a  woman,  as  Planenum,  Glycerium.     Dona  i  us. 

(23)  Defend  my }f-(f?  ImpoJJible  /]  Pur  gem  me?  Later  em  lavem.-—Laterem. 
lavare,  "  to  wafn  a  brick,"  was  a  proverb,  fignifying  to  labour  in  vain. 

(24)  Wherefore  evry  man,  t5V.]  ^uamobrem  omnes,  &c.  This  pafTage  is 
quoted  by  Tully  in  the  third  book  of  his  Tufculan  Queftions,  and  the  maxim 
contained  in  thefe  lines  was  a  favourite  principle  among  the  Stoicks.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  introduction  of  it  in  this  place  has  commonly 
been  confidered  too  ferioufly ;  and  I  have  fcarce  any  doubt  but  that  Terence 
intended  it  as  a  ftroke  of  character.  Commentators  in  general,  are  never  fa 
happy  as  when  they  light  upon  a  fentence  in  a  claffic  author  which  they  can 
extol  as  a  lefTon  of  found  morality :  but  in  dramatic  writings  we  are  not 
merely  to  confine  ourfelves  to  the  confideration  of  what  is  faid,  but  who  fays 
it.  Donatus,  in  his  preface  to  this  play,  fays  "  that  it  is  founded  on  paflions 
ct  almoft  too  high  for  comedy ;  but  that  the  Poet  contrives  to  temper  every 
*f  circumftance  by  his  art."  In  the  prefent  inftance,  the  old  gentleman  is 
indeed  in  a  violent  paffion,  but  his  anger  is  fo  managed  throughout  the  fcene, 
that  it  becomes  truly  comic  :  And  Donatus  very  properly  refers  us  to  a  fimi- 
lar  pafTage  in  the  Brothers,  where  Demea  in  like  manner  delivers  moral 
precepts,  which  are  in  like  manner  turned  into  ridicule,  and  archly  parodied 
by  the  impudent  Have. 

(25)  Give  her>  according  to  the  lavj^  a  portion  ?]  By  this  propofal  Terence 
artfully  prepares  us  for  the  impofition  of  Phormio,  who  extorts  money  from 
the  old  gentleman  on  this  very  foundation.     Donatus. 

(26)  Who  ivoud  advance  him  money  in  your  life  ?~\  Alexander  ab  Alexandre, 
Genial.  Dier  L.  1.  takes  notice  of  an  antient  decree  of  Senate,  derived  to 
the  Romans  from  a  law  of  Solon,  in  which,  in  order  to  provide  againit  young 
men  borrowing  money  during  the  life  of  their  fathers,  it  was  ordained  that 
in  cafe  of  non-payment,  the  lender  ihould  have  no  remedy  at  law.  The 
mifchief  meant  to  be  guarded  againft  by  this  decree  was  that  left  the  fons  of 
rich  men,  being;  involved  in  debt,  mould  be  tempted  to  extricate  themfelves 
by  difhonourable  means,  or  even  to  haften  the  death  of  a  parenf. 

Wes  TERHiVius.     Patrick. 

(27)  The  girl's  Patron."]  If  urn  Patronum  mulieris.  They  who  undertook 
to  carry  on  a  law-fuit  for  another  were  called  Patroni,  Patrons. 

(28)  I'll  home  and  thank  the  Gods  for  my  return']  It  was  the  cuflom  forthofe 
returning  from  a  voyage  or  journey  to  give  thanks  in  a  formal  manner  to 
the  Gods,  even  before  they  faw  their  wives  or  friends.  And  every  citizen 
had  at  home  Houfehold  Godi  (ufually  called  Penates,  Dcmrflic:%  or  .  Lares) 

which 
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whkh  he  and  his  family  worihipped  in  private,  and  coniidered  as  the  parti- 
cular guardians  of  the  family.     Westerhovius 

(29)  And  Antipbo^youfay,  SsV]  It  is  faid  that  this  play  being  once  re- 
hearfed  before  Terence  and  fome  of  his  moft  intimate  acquaintance,  Ambivi- 
us,  who  acted  the  part  of  Phormio,  came  in  drunk,  which  threw  the  author 
into  a  violent  paffion  :  but  Ambivius  had  fcarce  repeated  a  few  lines,  ftam- 
merinp-,  and  fcratching  his  head,  before  Terence  became  pacified  declaring 
that  when  he  was  writing  thofe  very  lines,  he  absolutely  had  juft  fuch  a  pa- 
rafite,  as  Ambivius  then  reprefented,  in  his  thoughts.     Dona  j  us. 

(30)  Turn  d  upon  me.]  In  this  fcene  Terence  exhibits  the  lower  order  of 
Parafites,  who  ingratiated  themielves  by  fharping  and  roguery ;  as  in  the  Eu- 
nuch Jie  defcribes  the  Parafites  of  a  higher  rank,  and  of  a  newer  fpecies,  who 
obtained  their  ends  by  flattery      Dona  .us 

(31)  End  in  the 'flocks  at  lafl.]  In  ner-vum  erumpat  denique.  Several  interpre- 
tations are  given  of  thefe  words.  By  fome  in  nervum  erumpere  is  fuppofed  to 
allude  to  the  drawing  of  a  bow  till  the  ftring  break  :  but  the  phraie  is  more 
generally  fuppofed  in  this  place  to  imply  fome  corporal  punilhment  inflicted 
on  malefactors.  Quia /ape  in  nervum  conjiciebantur,  ex  aliquo  malefcio  in  car» 
cercm  mffi,  fays  Donatus.  Weflerhovius  explains  this  paffage  thus  ;-  EJi  autcm 
Nervus  vinculi  lignei  genus,  in  quod  pedes  conjscli  ar&antur  ;  which  is  a  p  ettY 
exact  defcription  of  the  itocks 

(32)  Theyllfcize  my  per/on.]  D u cent  dam natum  domum  Literally  they  will 
lead  me  condemned  home.  For,  as  Donatus  obferves  on  this  paffage,  Inibl- 
yent  Debtors  were  by  the  law  made  over  as  flaves  to  their  creditors 

(33)  Ton  at  free  cojl,  tsfc.]  This  paffage  is  not  taken  from  Apollodorus, 
frit  from  the  fixth  book  of  the  fatires  of  Ennius. 

« 
Quippefne  cur  a,  latus,  lautus,  cum  advents, 
Infertis  mail's,  expedito  brachio, 
Alacer,  celfus,  lupino  expeclans  bnprfu, 
JVLox  dum  alterius  abligurias  bona  :  quid 
Ce nfes  Domini s  ejfe  animi  ?  projh  divum  fides  / 
II I e  triflis  cibum  dumfervat,  tu  ridens  vgras. 

Gay,  void  of  care,  anointed  when  you  come, 

With  fmacking  jaw,  and  arm  prepared  to  carve, 

Keen,  eager,  and  impatient  as  the  wolf, 

Expecting  every  moment  to  fall  on, 

And  gorge  yourfelf  at  his  expence  ;  what,  think  you, 

PofTefifej  then  the  mafter's  mind  ?  Good  heaven ! 

He  fits  and  with  a  melancholy  air 

Broods  o'er  the  feaft,  which  laughing  you  devour. 

Do.NATUS. 

(34)  A  doubtful  Banquet.']  Cana  dubia.  Phcrmio  explains  this  expreflion 
himfelf.  Horace,  who  takes  frequent  opportunities  of  imitating  our  author, 
has  adopted  this  phrafe. 

(35)  I've  forgot  the  name.]  In  the  Trinummus  of  Plautus,  where  a  iharper 
is  employed,  like  Phormio,  to  carry  on  an  impofture,  He  in  like  manner 
forgets  the  name  of  the  perfon  from  whom  he  pretends  to  come  ;  and  what 
renders  the  circumftance  ftill  more  plealant  is,  that  he  happens  to  be  en- 
gaged in  converfation  with  the  very  perfon  himfelf.  The  Trinummus, 
taken  all  together,  is,  I  think,  inferior  to  this  play  of  our  author ;  but 
there  arc  in  it  fgmc  fcene?  of  yncQmrson  pleafantry, 

(36)  Becaufe 
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(56)  Becaufe  You're  Lord  alone]  Quandoquidem  folus  regrttS.  An  invidiout 
fneer  ;  becauie  in  Athens,  where  the  people  were  tenacious  of  liberty  and 
the  laws,  arbitrary  acts  were  particularly  odious.  Thus  Sannio  in  the  Bro- 
thers ;  Rcgmmtne  A£fcbk$e%  bk  iu  poj/idci  f  u  Do  yon  reign  King  here,  iEf- 
*  chihus?"     Dgnatus. 

(}~)  Pm  more  uncertain  noiv  than  £  was  before']  I  believe  there  is  no  fcene 
of  Comedy  more  highly  feafoned  with  the  Ridiculous  than  this  before  us. 
The  idea  is  truly  comic,  and  it  is  worked  up  with  all  that  fimplicity  and 
chaftity,  fo  peculiar  to  the  manner  of  Terence.  An  ordinary  writer  would 
liavc  indulged  himfelf  in  twenty  little  conceits  on  this  occafion  ;  but  the  dry 
gravity  of  Terence  infinitely  fuypafles,  as  true  humour,  all  the  drolleries, 
which  perhaps  even  thofe  great  mailers  of  Comedy,  Plautus  or  Moliere, 
might  have  been  tempted  to  throw  out.  It  is  the  higheft  art  of  a  Dramatic 
A  nth  or  on  fome  occasions  to  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  Actor.  It  has  been  re- 
marked by  Heinfius  and  others,  that  Terence  was  particularly  attentive  to 
ibis  circumftance  ;  and  Donatus  in  his  preface  to  this  Comedy  fays,  that  it  is 
tc  1 2  dhrerb  iis  facetij/imis ,  et  gefrum  dejide  raniibus  feen  icum.^ 

( (;8)  But  here  be  c07r.es  In  thne?\  Sed  eccum  ipfum  video  in  tempore  hue  fe  reelpere. 
Here,  ija  all  the  common  beoka,  ends  the  fecond  act  1  and  the  fcenes  that 
up  the  refidue  of  it  he*e,  in  them  compofe  the  third.  Madam  l)a- 
cier  faw  the  absurdity,  but  follows  the  old  divifion,  arbitrarily  omitting  the 
above  lire,  in-  order  to  break  the  palpable  continuity  of  the  fcenes ;  and 
toothe  the  it  age  appear  to  be  vacant.  But  the  line  in  queftion  is  in  all  the 
copies;  nor  is  'it  likely  that  in  fo  bufy  a  play,  the  author  would  have  de- 
a  whole  act  to  the  Epifode  of  Phaedria  and  his  Mufic-Girl.  The  di- 
vifion of  die  acts  in  this  play  is  fo  extremely  confufed  in  all  the  books  I  have 
feen,  that  I  have  varied  from  them  all.  I  have  endeavoured  fo  find  out  the 
natural  refts  or  paufes  in  t#e  action,  and  to  divide  the  acts  in  fuch  manner, 
£s  to  afiign  particular  bufinefs  to  each.     See  the  iirft  note  to  Act  V. 

(39)    fret;:  hi;    oldfebool]    Ab  jua    PaUjha.—Palaft/a   was   properly  the 

taftic  Eyercifes  for  the  Grecian  youth.     Geia  the±efore,  in 

aiiuuoii  to  that,  pleafantSy  calk  the  Procurer's  houfe  the  pahefita  of    Pha>> 

dria,  much  in  the  fame  vein  of  humour  that  he  'ukd  in  talking  of  him  at  the 

~  :>f  the  play. 

(;.C  -,    /    f-rr,  kjdIU  work  himfilf w6>'gOo£\    Mctuo  Ieninan,   nequid 

■      '  1  :<:s  pafiage  has  much  puzzled  the  commentators.  _  I  have 

.  Dacier,  though   I  do  not  think  that  her  interpretation  of 

iffage,  or  any  other  comment  thas  I  have  feen,  makes  very  good  fenfc 

- 

z:s]  Auribvs  ten-o  htfum*     A  proverb ;  the 
I  ich  is  explained  ui  the  next  line. 

ackly  tf>m  /]  After   tlris,   in  fome  books,  is  inferted  a 
.  '•/,   die,  profit    "t  fn  doini.     "  Go,    tell  liim  to  be  at 
But  it  confounds  the  ienfe  in  this  place,  and  it  is  plain  that  Phae- 
(y:  a  and  Geta  go  out  together. 

xcutiam.     Atfuding  to  the  manners  of 

-i-s,  who  always  fhouk  their  clpaths  at  the  doors 

indoned.     Dacier. 

Taleat^    Tali  turn  MagniW*.     Among  the  ancient  writers 

Ith  the  word  'Talent  fimply ;  fometimes  it  is  called  A 

Aiilch  Talent  -,   which  all  import  the  fame, 

uh  ■■.  .  ian  money.     Patrick. 

A  "'       .  rftas  fcrilits  jam  rnibi  dkat. 

that  Six  jfuadred  was  ufed  by  the  Roman* 

for 
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for  an  indefinite  number,  as  Ten  Thoufand  was  among  the  Greeks;  where- 
fore Terence,  according  to  the  different  genius  of  the  two  languages,  ren- 
ders the  /zvptccs  of  Apollodorus  hy  fexcentaj.  I  have  in  like  manner  rendered 
the  fexcentas  of  Terence  by  a  Thoufand,  as  being  moil  agreeable  to  the  Eng- 
lifh  idiom, 

(46)  Commit  it  tothisfel/oiv.]  Hulc  mandes,  quod  quidem  recle  curatum  veils. 
In  fome  editions  and  manufcripts  we  read,  inftead  of  this  verfe,  Huic  mandes, 
qui  te  adfcopulum  e  tranquillo  infer  at. — But  the  moil  judicious  critics  have  re- 
jected it  as  fpurious.     Patrick. 

(47)  Fm  thinking  tvhere  Ifhallfnd,  itfc]  This  is  intended  as  a  tranfition  to 
the  next  fcene ;  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  i<-  had  followed 
without  this  kind  of  introduction.  The  fcene  itfelf  is  admirable,  and  is  in 
many  places  both  affecting  and  comic,  and  the  diicovery  of  the  real  charac- 
ter of  Phanium  is  made  at  a  very  proper  time. 

(48)  My  daughter' 'e  nurfe.]  Among  the  ancients  the  mirfes.  after  having 
brought  up  children  of  their  own  fex,  never  quitted  then! ;  which  is  the 
reafon  that  in  their  plays  nurfes  are  moil  generally  chofen  for  confidantes. 

Rousseau's  Emile. 

(49)  Shoot  not  beyond  the  mark.']  Ita  fugias  ne  prater  cafam.  Literally, 
u  Fly  fo,  as  not  to  pafs  the  houfe."  Commentators  have  been  pleafed  to 
confider  this  as  the  moil  difficult  paffage  in  any  part  of  our  author's  works. 
But  the  occafion  on  which  the  proverb  is  here  ufed,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  Demipho's  fpeech,  make  the  import  of  it  impomble  to  be  niiftaken  :  Do- 
natus  long  ago  properly  explained  it,   ^ueritur  fenex  fe,  dum  a-vari  tnfaaiam 

fugerct,  in  jlulti    reprehenfionem   incidij/e. ft   The    old  man  complains,  that 

"  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  charge  of  being  a  mifer,  he  had 
"  laid  himfeif  open  to  the  imputation  of  being  a  fool." 

(50)  You-ve  only  changed  h.nds,  Geta.~]  Vorjura  fofoere,  to  change  one  cre- 
ditor for  another.     Donatus. 

(51)  You  re  quite  befet.]  Flaga  ordcuht.  Plaga  is  generally  underilood 
here  to  figniry  blotvs  :  but  as  Geta  is  full  of  metaphors  in  this  fpeech,  I  am 
apt  to  think  the  words  mean  "  the  fnares  increafe,"  which  agrees  better 
with  the  following  claufe,  niji pro/pi cis>  and  is  a  fenfe  in  which  the  plural  of 
plaga  is  often  ufed. 

(52)  Conference  "joith  Naufflraia.~\  Ejus  orationem.  Ejus  here  is  not  to  be 
underilood  of  Phormio,  but  Naufiflrata  :   and  perhaps  Terence  wrote  hujuu 

(5$)  As  ivitb you  cafh,  &V.]  Alluding  to  the  money  borrowed  of  her  to 
pay  Phormio ;  and,  as  Donatus  obferves  in  another  place,  it  is  admirably 
contrived,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  humourous  catailrophc,  that  Chremes 
ihould  make  ufe  of  his  wife's  money  on  this  occafion. 

(54)  Exit  Naujfrata.]  The  perplexed  fituation  c^  the  characters  in  this 
fcene  is  truly  comic. 

(55)  0  Fortune,  0  bef  Fortune,  lSfc.~\  0  Fortuna!  0  Fors  Fortunal  Fvrtuna 
fignied  fimply  chance ;  but  Fors  fortuna  meant  Good  Fortune,  arid  there 
was  a  Temple  to  this  Goddefs  near  the  Tiber.     Do  n  atus. 

(56)  The  itiomen 's  fodgingJ]  Gynceccum  ;  from  the  Greek  yuva/x«ov,  otxru.ee 
underilood.  The  Gynxceum  was  an  interior  part  of  the  houfe  appropria- 
ted to  the  women.     Wfstfrhovius. 

(57)  Antifbo*  I  have  heard  funething,  &c]  In  all  the  editions  whiclv  I 
have  i'^n,  Bcntley's  excepted,  this  fpeech  is  put  into  Phormio's  mouth  :  but 
that  learned  critic  tells  us  it  is  attributed  to  Antipho  in  a  copy  at  Cam* 
bridge.  I  am  fure  it  is  very  improper  for  Phormio,  who  had  juil  before  laid, 

ffgnpnfi  !   as  if  Jkc  did  not  knoiv  her  father  /      COOKE. 
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(58)  Away  with  me  then  injfcnily  !  d'ye  linger  ?]  ^jt'in  ergo  rape  me.  Cefaf? 
Antipho  is  fo  rejoiced  at  Geta's  news,  that  he  jumps  upon  his  fhoulders,  and 
is  carried  off  in  triumph.  This  was  a  fort  of  ftage-trick,  and  was  extremely 
diverting  to  the  audience.     Dacifr. 

I  believe  Madam  Dacier  has  not  the  lead  foundation  for  this  extraordina- 
ry piece  of  information  ;  and  I  muft  confefs  that  I  have  too  high  an  opinion 
both  of  the  Roman  Audience  and  Actors  to  believe  it  to  be  true. 

(59)  I'm  overjoy' J,  life]  Gaadeo,  i&c.  Pro  gaudeo  Guyetus  Plaudit e :  Ci 
fcenas  fequentes  fpurias  effe  pronuntiat ;  nerhinemqiie,  fjquidem  /anus  fuerlt  a 
fe  diffenfurum  putat.  Credafne  hunc  hominem  fanas  turn  mentis  fuiffe,  cum 
hxc  efTtitiret  ?  certe  ad  Anticyras  relegandus  turn  erat ;  non  nunc  argumen- 
ts refutandns.  Nihil  in  toto  Terentio  fequentibus  fcenis  pulchrius,  venuf- 
tius,  urbanius,.  moratius :  fine  quibus  reliqua  fabula,  quas  nulli  cedit,  ex 
fulgore  in  fumum  exiret.     Bentley. 

See  the  laft  note  to  the  fifth  act. 

(60)  Act  V.]  I  have  divided  what  is  commonly  received  as  the  fifth  ac"£ 
into  two,  nor  is  there  any  other  way  of  removing  the  flagrant  abfurdity  in 
the  old  divifion  of  this  play,  except  doing  the  fame  thing  by  the  firft  act, 
which  is  the  method  followed  by  Echard,  who  in  his  t'ranflation  concludes 
the  firfl:  act  with  the  parting  of  Davus  and  Geta  ;  and  it  muft  not  be  dif- 
fembled,  that  Donatus  lays- out  the  play  in  the  fame  manner.  But  in  a  co- 
medy fo  full  of  action  (tot a  motor ia,  as  Donatus  calls  it)  it  is  fureiy  needlefs 
to  make  the  firft  act  confift  entirely  of  narration,  like  the  meagre  Step-Mo- 
ther. In  the  divifion  here  obferved,  I  have  endeavoured  to  affign  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  bufmefs  of  the  play  to  each  act.  The  firft  contains  the 
previous  circumftances  related  by  Geta,  and  the  return  of  Demipho.  The 
fecond  contains  the  conference  of  Phormio  and  Demipho,  the  confultation 
of  the  lawyers,  and  the  altercation  between  Dorio  and  Phrcdria.  In  the, 
third  act,  as  it  ought,  the  fituation  of  affairs  becomes  more  critical :  Chremes 
returns;  we  find  that  the  old  gentleman  had  particular  reafons  to  be  uneafy 
at  the  marriage  of  Antipho  ;  this  naturally  paves  the  way  for  their  being 
bubbled  by  Phormio  and  Geta ;  and  the  act  clofes  with  the  difcovery  of 
Phanium  by  Chremes.  The  fourth  acl:  communicates  that  difcovery,  in  a 
very  pleafant  manner,  to  Demipho,  and  by  another  way,  equally  entertain- 
ing, to  Geta,  Phormio,  &c.  The  fifth  contains  the  endeavour  of  the  old 
B  1  to  recover  their  money,  which  effort  very  naturally  produces  the  cata- 
ftrophe,  that  betrays  the  whole  fecret  to  ail  the  parties  mterefted  in  the  e- 
vent.  I  hope  it  is  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  Phormio's  retiring  in  order  to 
wait  for  the  coming  forth  of  the  old  men,  leaves  the  ftage  vacant,  where  I 
have  ended  the  fourth  act,  and  forms  a  proper  interval  between  that  acl  and 
the  fifth. 

(61)  Has  notfpc,  as  I  /aid,  a  liberal  air  ?]  One  cannot  conceive  any  thing 
more  happy  or  juft  than  thefe  words  of  Chremes.  Demipho's  thoughts  are 
wholly  taken  up  how  to  recover  the  money,  and  Phormio  is  equally  follici- 
tous  to  retain  it ;  but  Chremes,  who  had  juft  left  his  daughter,  is  regardlefs 
of  their  difconrfe,  and,  frefh  from  the  invprcfTions  which  fhe  had  made  on 
him,  longs  to  know  if  his  brother's  fentiments  of  her  were  equally  favour- 

and  naturally  puts  this  paternal  qucftion  to  him.     Patrick. 

Give  an  order  for  the  repay  went,    cff.l    Argent  urn  jule    rurfum   refcrlll. 

1  re,  rrfribere,  prefcribtre%  were  technical  terms  in  uie  among  merchants 

bankers:  fcribere  is,  to  borrow    money;   refcribere,   to  repay  it  ;  pfefsri- 

i  1 .-.  to  employ  it  on  your  own  occafions.     And  all  thefe  dealings  were  car- 

m  th.-n,  as  they  are  now,  with  us,  by  draughts,  bilJs  of  exchange,  &c. 

-      uk. 
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(63)  2*ve  fome  <with  portions  too.]  Eiiam  dotatis  folec.  Donatus  explains 
thefe  words,  as  alluding  to  Naufiftrata  ;  others  fuppofe  that  Phormio  con- 
fu ;;s  his  thoughts  to  no  particular  inftance  ;  but  I  think  it  is  plain  from  the 
fequel,  as  well  as  the  general  tenor  of  the  fcene,  that  Phormio  fUll  keeps 
Phanium  in  his  eye  ;  and  exprefles  himfelf  obfcurely  in  this  place,  becaufe 
the  old  men  were  not  yet  aware  of  the  intelligence  he  had  received  on  that 
head,  though  every  fubfequent  fpeech  leads  gradually  to  an  explanation, 
tends  to  create  an  open  rupture  between  him  and  the  old  gentlemen,  and 
brings  on  the  final  difcovery  to  Naufiilrata, 

(64)  Whatfcallhe  carry  of,  tsfc.']  The  different  characters  of  the  two 
brothers  are  admirably  preferved  throughout  this  fcene.  Chremes  ftands 
greatly  in  awe  of  his  wife,  and  will  fubmit  to  any  thing,  rather  than  the 
Bory  lhould  come  to  her  ears:  But  Demipho  cannot  brook  the  thoughts  of 
lofing  fo  much  money,  and  encourages  his  brother  to  behave  with  fpirit  and 
rcfolution,  promifing  to  make  up  matters  between  him  and  his  wife.  Pa- 
trick. 

(65)  They're  growing  defperaie,&c?±  Hi  gladiator io  ammo  ad  tne  affcBaiit 
mam.     Alluding  to  the  Gladiators. 

(66)  Run  you,  and  hold  him,  -while  I  call  the  fervants,']  In  confeqtience  of  this 
line,  moft  of  the  tranflations  introduce  the  fervants  here ;  but  I  think  the 
fcufHe  between  Phormio  and  the  old  men  would  be  much  more  comic  in 
the  reprefentation  without  the  intervention  of  fervants :  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  Phormio  addreffes  himfelf  folely  to  Demipho  and  Chremes,  and  that 
the  imperatives  ufed  by  themfelves  alio,  are  all  in  the  lingular  number ;  and 
may  therefore  moft  naturally  be  fuppofed  to  be  addrefTed  to  each  other, 
while  in  conflict  with  Phormio,  without  the  aid  of  fervants— -Rap*  hunc—Qs 
opprimc — Pugnos  in  vent  rem  ingere,  \3c. 

(67)  Oh,  you  ve  done  rarely  for  your  brother,  £3*c.]  This  is  commonly  tranf- 
lated,  "  that  it  is  no  wonder,  that  you  defend  your  brother  :"  but  it  is  a 
mere  infulting  fpeech  of  Phormio,  alluding  to  the  miferable  condition  to 
which  Chremes  was  reduced  by  Demipho's  advice.  Thus,  in  the  foregoing 
fcene,  Phormio  fays  much  in  the  fame  fpirit, 


-But,  Demipho, 


You  have  but  ill  coniulted  for  your  brother, 
To  urge  me  to  extremities. 1 

(68)  Whoever  ivoud  attend,  &c]  Exfequias  Chremeti,  itfe.  What  creates 
the  drollery  of  this  fpeech  i6,  that  Phormio  here  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  terms, 
which  it  was  cuftomary  to  ufe  at  the  proclamation  of  funerals — L.  Tiiio  ex~> 

fequias  ire  cut  conimodum  ef,jam  tempus  ejl,  ollus  defertur. 

(69)  Fall  a  viclh*.]  Maclatiim  infertunio.  There  is  an  elegant  humour  in 
the  combination  of  thefe  words ;  maclatum  being  a  term  ufed  at  sacrifices. 

(70)  Farewell,  clap  your  hands /]  Thefe  three  lail  fcenes  {"the  fame  that 
compofe  the  fifth  ad  in  this  translation]  are  perhaps  the  mofcceautiful  of  a- 
ny  in  the  Phormio  ;  yet  Guyetus  has  declared  fuch  a  cruel  war  again<l  them, 
that  he  cuts  them  off  at  one  flroke,  without  giving  quarter  to  fo  reach  as  a 
iingle  verfe  :  but  it  is  impoflible  not  to  fay,  that  this  is  rather  the  difgufl  of 
a  fick  man,  than  the  wholefome  delicacyoif  a  judicious  critic.     P.acier. 

This  remark  of  Madam  Dacier  is  as  juft  as  it  is  elegant,  and  the  falfe  de- 
licacy of  Guyetus  is  as  incgnfiftent  as  it  is  ill  founded.  For  if  he  confidered 
thefe  fcenes  as  fuperfluous,  thofe,  which  here  compofe  the  fourth  a<ft,  are  fu- 
perfluous  alfo  ;  and  the  p'ay  ihould  end  with  the  interview  between  Chremes 
and  S0ph.r0n.a5  for  when  Priaiiiurn*  is  discovered  to  be  his  daughter^  nobody 
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tan  doubt  of  her  being  permitted  to  remain  the  wife  of  Antipho,  finc'e  it  is 
the  very  thing  which  the  two  old  gentlemen  were  labouring  to  bring  about. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  Terence  in  this  play  has  difplayed  an  addrefs  fomcthin*" 
iimilar  to  that  obferved  by  Monf.  Diderot  in  the  Self-Tormentor ;  for  tho* 
Chremes  has  difcovered  his  daughter  himfelf,  yet  he  is  particularly  anxiour 
to  conceal  that  incident  from  every  perfonage  in  the  comedy,  except  DemiV 
pi: o  ;  and  the  gradual  unfolding  that  circumftance  to  all  the  other  characters 
of  the  play,  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  piece  with  all 
that  humour  and  pleafantry,  with  which  we  fee  he  has.  accomplifhed  it : 
and  his  uncommon  art  in  thus  adding  to  the  intereft  of  his  comedy,  inftead 
of  fullering  it  to  languifn,  after  fo  important  a  difcovery,  is  worthy  our  par» 
ticular  obiervation.  Thefe  fcenes  have  indeed  generally  procured  our  poet 
the  approbstion  of  the  fevered  critics.  Bentley,  in  the  laft  note  to  the  fourth 
act,  lpeaks  of  them  in  the  handfomeft  terms,  and  is  fo  far  from  endeavour-, 
ing  to  bring  them  within  "  the  profcribing  book,"  that  he  declares  Guye*\ 
tus  to  be  an  abfolute  madman  for  his  unmerciful  fcntence  of  amputation. 

Eut  though  there  are  few  readers,  who  would  not  on  this  occaiion  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  Bentley  and  Dacier,  yet  I  do  not  think  that  this  comedy 
has  in  general  received  the  encomiums  it  deferves.  The  plot  indeed,  being 
double,  is  fo  far  faulty  ;  and  the  ftory  of  Phanium  and  Antipho  would  cer- 
tainly of  itfelf  afford  fufhcient  materials  for  a  comedy,  without  the  epifodc 
of  Phcedria  and  the  mufic-girl.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged  that* 
allowing  that  cpifode,  the  conduction  of  the  fable  is  extremely  artful,  and 
contains  a  vivacity  of  intrigue,  perhaps  even  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Eunuch, 
particularly  in  the  Cataftrophe.  The  diction  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  the 
jfirit  act.  as  chafrely  written  as  that  of  the  Self-Tormentor  itfelf.  The  cha- 
racter of  Phormio  is,  as  Donatus  has  obferved,  finely  feparated  from  that  of 
Gnatho,  and  is,  I  think,  better  drawn  than  that  of  any  Parafite  in  Plautus. 
Naufiftrata  is  a  lively  iketch  of  a  flirewifh  wife,  as  well  as  Chremes  an  ex- 
cellent draught  of  an  hen-pecked  hufband,  and  more  in  the  ftile  of  the  mo* 
dern  drama  than  perhaps  any  character  in  antient  comedy,  except  the  Mi- 
fer  of  Plautus.  On  the  whole,  if  Terence  copied  as  clofely  from  his  original 
in  this  play,  as  he  is  fuppoied  to  have  done  in  the  four  which  he  drew  from 
Menander,  it  mufl  give  us  no  mean  opinion  of  the  dramatic  merits  of  A-. 
poliodorus. 

Moliere  has  given  us  a  contemptible  traveftie  of  this  excellent  comedy  in. 
his  miferable  farce  of  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  "  The  cheats  of  Scapin."  It 
would  be  too  injurious  to  the  memories  both  of  Terence  and  Moliere  to  en- 
ter into  any  particular  comparifon  between  the  two  pieces.  I  fhall  tfo&vo* 
fore  conclude  thefe  notes  with  the  well  known  lines  of  Bcileau. 

Etudiez  la  cour,  et  connoilTez  la  ville  : 
3L'une  &  Pailtre  eft  toujours  en  modeles  fertile. 
C'elVpai  la  que  Moliere,   illultrant  fes  ecrits, 
Peut-etre  de  fon  Art  eu:  remporte  le  prix  ; 
Si  moins  ami  du  peiipfe,  en  fes  docles  peintures, 
II  n'eut  point  fait  fouvent grimacer  fes  figures; 
Quitte  pour  le  bouffon,  Pagreable  &  le  fin, 
Et  fans  hontc  a  'I'erence  allie  Tabarin. 
Dans  ce  fac  ridicule,  ou  Scapin  s'envelope, 
Je  nc  rcconnois  phu  l'Auteur  du  Mifar.thrope. 

^V  r  t  P-g  c  t  i  ojj  e  ,  Chant  trtjfii  %  ? . 
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